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FOREWORD 


NEW WORLD is struggling to be born. This new world will be the 
kind of world that the children of today and tomorrow are 
equipped thru education to build and to live in. The great issue 

of these immediate postwar years is, “What should this education 
be?” Will these children acquire in their homes, in their schools, and 
in their communities the social vision, the moral stamina, the mastery 
of self, and the continuing technical competence necessary for the 
tasks that will be theirs? 

Schools wither or flourish in the soil of public opinion and social 
action. Altho this is the soil from which education springs, its fruits 
may be invigorating or they may be sterile. Can America build a 
school system that is able to explain the fundamental issues of these 
postwar years to the people? Can these schools stimulate the social 
action necessary to the successful resolving of America’s problems? 

There are signs that the excesses of emotion, the bitter disillusion- 
ment, the fear of the atomic bomb, and the irrationality which 
gripped men at the war’s end are waning. There are signs that new 
purposes are forming; that extremes of hope and despair are giving 
way to a more realistic outlook upon and acceptance of respon- 
sibilities which cannot longer be shirked. American citizens are 
seeing more clearly the nature of the crises which their nation must 
win thru and the nature of America’s opportunities. They are 
recognizing with increasing clarity that education is the instrumen- 
tality upon which they must depend. 

America has long had a deep faith in education. As crisis succeeds 
crisis today, more and more our citizens are turning their attention 
to their schools. They are realizing anew their importance; they are 
not happy with what they see. Schoolrooms are crowded; buildings 
are run down; teachers are underpaid; the shortage of qualified 
teachers is acute; and equipment is often obsolete and meager. In 
many ways the picture is dismal. Ten years of depression and four 

ears of war have taken their toll. 

And yet the power of education to improve the material well- 
being of a nation has been demonstrated during the last one hundred 
years in several places in the world. That it also has power to shape 


the aspirations and purposes of a people has been demonstrated 
ts] 


Tell us... what is required of America’s 
schools in the postwar years? 


SUCH WAS THE ASSIGNMENT to the authors of this yearbook. 

The Commission has written with a realization that great 
things are required of all who teach. Every school and every 
teacher is challenged to an immediate all-out endeavor to meet 
these requirements. The resources now at their command, 
limited tho they be, are enough to allow great advance where 
the will and the vision are present. There is reason for great 
encouragement in the fact that many of the boldest proposals 


of this yearbook are already in practice in some American 
schools. In many cases this has ha 


Ppened where external con- 
ditions seemed least favorable, 


national investment in public 
education, 


The number of teachers now Serving American schools should 
be doubled. 


The sums now appropriated for schools should be trebled. 


United in vision, courage, and action the 1 
the teachers of America can 


required for a new world. 


ay citizens and 
and will provide the schools 
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CHAPTER I 
A World Crisis 


BOMB WAS DROPPED: one world was destroyed; a new world 
was born. Since this yearbook was started one kind of world 
has ended, another begun. It is not the physical world that 

has been destroyed, or that is likely to be destroyed. A world of 
ideas has been destroyed. One conception of the nature of man in 
the universe has been replaced by another of far greater power. 
The events of the last few decades provide one of the great jumps 
of power of all time. Man has greatly expanded his conception of 
the nature of the physical world about him. 


Facing Realities in a World of Transition 


What are the realities of the world at the middle of the twentieth 
century? First and foremost we would have to put the enormous 
potential power that has been tapped by scientific discoveries in 
the course of the last half-century, The basic discoveries have been 
going on for the last two generations. However, they were given 
a dramatic turn by the sudden release of the first atomic power on 
a major scale. For the first few months after this happened, all the 
magazines and newspapers were filled with dire predictions that 
mankind would blow itself into oblivion. That, of course, must 
always be kept in mind as one of the possibilities, but let us look 
at the matter a little more carefully before we become too pessimistic 
about it. From many standpoints the danger of “world destruction” 
is an old story. It is quite true that there has been a great stepping 
up in the amount of power available. But let us go back and look at 
the situation that has existed in regard to earlier developments and 
see if we can draw any lessons from them. 

Atomic power stands over our age threatening the world with 
destruction. But the same thing has happened many times before 
in the world’s history. Turn the clock back to the early days of the 
human race and look at the situation that existed when man was 
first obtaining mastery of fire. Undoubtedly man had seen fire caused 
by lightning break loose and sweep whole forest areas or the grass 
of the plains. Seemingly it would devour everything before it. 

There were brave souls who said, “Let’s conquer this Monster 
put it to the use of mankind.” But most people were afraid, 
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and 


however unworthily, in the fanatical acceptance of the totalitarian 
ideology by our recent enemies. That it can be an instrument of 
sufficient power in our free society to enable our nation to achieve 
the social equality, the economic justice and harmony, the worthy 
use of technical knowledge, and the world-mindedness that the 


security of the nation in this age requires, has still to be demon- 
strated. 


This yearbook attempts to make some contribution to the ac- 
ceptance of this challenge. Its purpose is: 


1. To state the basic problems and issues which face our society. 

2. To indicate the potentiality of public educati: 
in the successful resolving of these issues, 

3. To give direction to curriculum makers: 
purpose of public education in this new age and 
(b) by describing the nature of the pupil person: 
(c) by pointing out the vital areas of education w. 
(d) by discussing the psychological considerati 
organization and action essential to economy 
and (e) by reporting unique developments illu 
promise. 


on as a chief instrumentality 


(a) by suggesting the central 
the schools’ critical functions; 
nel to be guided and prepared; 
hich must be further developed; 
ons and the principles of social 
of effort and fruitful procedure; 
strative of procedures which hold 


4. To show public education in action in desirable directions in small, medium- 
sized, and large communities and on the state level. 


5. To suggest criteria for the evaluation of the pro; 


gram of education in any 
community. l 


The schools of America stand at the threshol 
their history. If they perform their full function, 
the understandings, the competence, and the w 
proved human relationships in our own cultur 
standing and intelligent relationships with the 
and for the creative transformation of atomic 
living. They face a great crisis of opportunity. T 
with certainty that their critical reevaluation is 
that new demands will soon be made of them, a; 
more complete dependence will be placed upon 


d of a new era in 
they are to furnish 
ill for greatly im- 
e, for more under- 
rest of the world, 
power into better 
hey may know now 
in the near offing, 


nd that a new and 
them, 
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We can hear the discussion waxing hot and furious: “If man finds 
out how to make fire, he will surely burn up all the villages of his 
enemies. All the grains and plants on earth will be burned to the 
ground. The cattle will be killed, the wild animals destroyed, and 
mankind will perish.” Anyone who has seen a raging forest fire can 
well imagine the terror that the prospect of having fire in every 
village would have let loose in the life of primitive man. 

It is a reasonable assumption that the men who invented the new 
stone axes were also told that they would be so efficient that all 
the game would be killed and man would starve to death. Probably 
the fear was expressed many times that mankind would kill himself 
off by having such an efficient instrument of destruction. Still, with 
all the dangers, the human race moved into the new stone age and 
had a more efficient instrument of production as well as a more 
dangerous instrument of warfare. Undoubtedly the same situation 
developed at the beginning of the age of metals. When man began 
to use copper and bronze and later iron in 
were made that the human race could n 

When we reach the stage of the development of gunpowder we 
are beginning to get some definite evidence as to what was happen- 
ing. From time immemorial man had fought man on the battlefield 
with spear, ax, and club. When the b 


warfare, dire predictions 
ot survive these new weapons. 


defenses against the power of gunpowder. As the rifles got stronger 
the armor plate got heavier. 

We can come down to the time of World War I and find another 
striking illustration of the same p : 
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and isolated cases, toxic gases were scarcely used. There was wide- 
spread use of nontoxic gases for purposes of identification, marking 
front lines, and to cover beach landings. For troops well equipped 
and drilled in gas warfare technics, gas would probably have been 
reasonably ineffective in any case. 

All of this does not prove that the atomic bomb will not be used 
in another war. It does not even prove that a good defense will be 
found against it. Certainly, on theoretical grounds, it would seem 
to be much more difficult for primitive man to find a defense against 
fire or modern man against gas than it would be to find a defense 
against a radar-controlled, rocket-propelled atomic bomb. What 
this defense will be quite obviously we are not going to be told in 
detail. It may well take the form of radar thrown out a thousand 
miles from our coast, extending fifty or a hundred miles up into the 
air, and then being thrown across the entire United States. This de- 
fense would be expected to warn of the bombs as they approached. 
They would be exploded by counter-bombs, controlled by radio 
and exploded by proximity fuses. 

It may well be that no one has a full and adequate defense against 
all aspects of the atomic bomb at the present time. To assume a 
defense is not being developed and will not be developed is to make 
the hard assumption. Certainly, so far as past experiences are any 
guide, we have reasonable ground to assume that a defense can be 
worked out. The process of developing any weapon goes far toward 
providing a defense against it. We have every reason to assume that 
a defense will be found. Man will not disappear from the earth. 


Fear Is Not an Adequate Motive 


It would not be wise to overlook the possible danger to mankind 
from the atomic bomb. On the other hand, man has faced the fear 
of destruction many times before. This fear has never yet been an 
adequate motive to get him to build a decent world. There is no 
particular objection to trying to scare men into building a world 
organization, but there are strong reasons to believe that is not the 
best way to go about the matter. 

Man faces an opportunity. As a matter of fact, this generation 
y faces the greatest opportunity yet offered any generation 


abl; : 
prob on earth. A great new source of power is that opportunity 


of men 
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What man lacks is vision. The real crisis of the age is not that man 
may be blown off the face of the earth. The real tragedy is that all 
he sees in the atomic bomb and atomic power is danger to his physi- 
cal existence. Here man has had put in his hands the greatest gift 
of all time, and all that leaders of popular opinion see in it is the 
possibility of destruction. 

Fear may lead men to build a defense against bombs. That is im- 
portant. We must do it. If it takes two billion dollars or ten billion 
or a hundred billion, it must be spent. But let us not be diverted 
from working to prevent the causes of war. 

We no longer try to scare children to death to get them to go to 
school. Even the religious leaders of the world are beginning to 
wonder whether the fear of hell-fire makes angels out of everyone. 
There are much stronger motives than simply trying to scare people. 
That stronger motive is to show them the Opportunity offered by 
the new development. 

If fear of the future can be used as a motive to get us to build 
a world organization, we would doubtless be justified in using it. 
The danger, however, is that overemphasizing fear will lead to quite 
a different result. When people become sufficiently frightened they 
are likely to start to build a great military establishment, This in 
turn may excite other nations to do likewise and cause the very 
thing we are trying to prevent. There is an added danger at this 
time because the type of military arrangements we will devise are 
almost certainly going to be in terms of the past. That would give 
us a false sense of security and might actually keep us from taking 
reasonable steps to protect ourselves from atomic bombs. 

It is quite true that a major change in the type of power causes 
a shift in those people who survive, Only the technically competent 
will survive in the future. Any race, group, or nation that is either 
unwilling or unable to handle the technicalities of the modern world 
will not long continue to exist. This may be unfortunate from some 


standpoints since many of the most attractive societies have low 
technical competence. 


Moral Crisis 


The real crisis facing mankind is 
will find ways to survive from the ph 
be taken for granted. That he will 


a moral crisis. That mankind 
ysical standpoint can probably 
have the social vision and the 
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moral stamina necessary to use the greatly expanded power for the 
good of all mankind is much more problematical. Man has reached 
one of his great and long-sought goals—the effort to get enough 
power for his needs. From one standpoint a new and startling,source 
of power has been found. From another standpoint pae „daia 
is just a specialized form of the oldest of all types of energy. 

All energy that man has used in the past has been derived from 
atomic power. The power and heat coming from the sun are created 
by the destruction of atoms, changing of mass into energy. It is the 
energy of the sun that causes plants to grow on earth and is the base 
of all animal life. Plants and animals in turn have formed the base 
for coal and oil. The rain that causes the flow of the rivers and 
creates the hydroelectric power is caused by this same atomic 
energy. Man has been using atomic power in second- and third- 
hand forms for many thousands of years. 

For some decades he has known enough to develop substantial 
machines for using the power of the sun directly. Solar power was 
being discussed in a thousand places in the world when the atomic 
bomb burst upon us. Now the interesting problem will be to see 
whether it will be cheaper to use solar power directly from the sun 
or whether it will be cheaper to break up the atoms and use the 
energy thereby created here in the world. In one case we are using 
a gigantic atom-smashing machine provided free by nature—the 
sun. In the other case we are building the machine ourselves and 
paying the cost of its construction. In either way it seems to be a 
safe prediction to say that at last we have reached the stage in the 
world’s development where we should be able to provide a passable 
minimum of food, clothing, and shelter for all of our people. 

James H. Breasted, in his great book, Tke Dawn of Conscience, 
traces the expansion of the feeling of obligation for our fellow man. 
He points out that in primitive times man felt obligated only for his 
immediate family. Later that feeling extended to the tribe, and 
finally to the community, the state, and In some cases modern man 
has a feeling for the welfare of all his countrymen. Few, if any, of 
us have developed much of a feeling for the welfare of all of the 
ple of the world. It would not have done much good to have 

eeling much before the twentieth century, There 
ld do on a worldwide basis. Any one country was 


peo Me 
developed this 
was little we cou 
Teh, James H. The Down of Conscience. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934, 431 p 
1 Breasted, k | i 
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too poor to make much of a contribution to another. Starvation was 
chronic almost everywhere. Now all of that has changed. On the 
technical side we have the opportunity to deal with problems on a 
worldwide basis. We have the power and the energy to begin to 
build a good physical world for all men. A moral crisis is upon us 
because of an expansion of enough power to help our fellow man. 


A Crisis of Opportunity 


Our generation is the first one in the history of the world that has 
really been able realistically to think, work, and act on a worldwide 
basis. In a few moments we can be in communication with a person 
in any part of the world. The airlines tell us that within sixty hours 
we can go from any one point in the world to any other point. You 
might be in the middle of Kansas, the center of the United States, 
and two and one-half days later it would be possible to be in any 
spot in the world you would name. Our grandfathers could not do 
it—not even our fathers. This is an achievement of our 
generation. The coal and the oil of the world were hi 
trated in relatively small places. Some places were favo 
one of the favored. 

The sun shines on all and sends solar power that man could con- 
vert to his needs. In the near future atomic power may be limited 
to those nations that can get uranium. Ultimatel 
be available to every nation and to every people. 
chance for world cooperation that has ever exis 
the challenge and accept the opportunity? Onl 
answer will depend in no small degree upon 
goes on in the schools around the world (see C 

All over the world the common man 


own day and 
ghly concen- 
red. We were 


y atomic power will 
This is the greatest 
ted. Can we rise to 
y time can tell; the 
the instruction that 
hapters IV and VI). 
has fought and bled and died 


Certainly, partly as an outgrowth of the 
spent on research during the war, we have d 
ties. These same opportunities would have c 
or two or ten. Because of World War II th 


eveloped new opportuni- 
ome in perhaps a decade 
ey are here now. 
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It is necessary to remember that 50 percent of the families of the 
world live on less than $75 a year. Ninety percent of the families of 
the world live on less than $200 a year. There is a restlessness that 
is widespread because of these conditions. The man in the street 
feels that things could be better, and, as a matter of fact, they 
could. If all the income of all the families in the world who receive 
more than is paid American school teachers were divided up equally, 
it would scarcely raise the world average $10 a year. Clearly, then, 
the world’s opportunity does not lie in taking wealth from one 
group of people and giving it to another. The opportunity lies in a 
type of education and a type of world organization that will enor- 
mously increase the income of the mass of the people (see Chap- 
ter V). 

No one is naive enough any more to think that improvement of 
economic conditions will solve all of our problems. But, on the other 
hand, there are few among the hundreds of millions of families living 
on less than $200 a year who would not believe that they would be 
better off with a higher income. All the evidence which mankind 
has supports their position. Whether they are right or wrong, seem- 
ingly they are determined to try to bring about changes. Either 
we will find a way to use our new sources of power and our new 
education to help the masses of people or else the world will face 
chronic bloodshed and revolution. 

The conditions of life for the average man have improved steadily 
for many thousands of years. Many thousands more would have 
been necessary at the past rates of progress. Our generation has 
offered to mankind the opportunity to speed up enormously the rate 
of development and advance. The technical possibilities of a high 
level of economic welfare are now offered to all people. The United 
States has the power and the responsibility to see that that power 
is wisely used for the welfare of mankind. This certainly does not 
mean an obligation on our part to give large sums of money to the 
rest of the world. That is probably futile and in some cases may 
even be harmful. What is needed is education on a worldwide basis 
that will provide opportunity for every man to give him a chance 
to use the new physical powers available and will provide him with 
the opportunity to develop his own abilities. The real world crisis 


is a crisis of opportunity. 


We Believe . . . 
* Atomic power stands as a very real threat to the world today. 


* Man, by devoting a sufficiently large amount of his effort to 
defense against the atomic bomb, might find means to survive. 


* To see the development of atomic power only as a threat to man- 
kind is to be conscious of only part of recent developments. 


* The same force that constitutes such a great potential danger to 
mankind also constitutes a great opportunity. 


* The crisis facing mankind is primarily a moral crisis. Will man 


be able to use this great new power for his own good and for the 
good of all? 


* There is a greater opportunity available to man today than ever 
before in his history. Man has the physical resources available to 
solve his economic and social problems. Can he develop the spirit 


of cooperation that will be necessary to use this great power to 
increase human welfare? 
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CHAPTER II 
World Opportunity 


REAT DANGER EXISTS in the world situation today. Great oppor- 
tunity also exists. In all probability people generally have 
been much too fearful of the physical dangers in the present 

world crisis. Normal expectation would be that a defense will be 
found for much of the strictly military part of the problem. It is 
not on the negative but on the positive side that the great oppor- 
tunity exists. Whatever else have been the effects of recent technical 
developments, they certainly have made it far more necessary and 
far easier to create a world order. 


Political Opportunity To Build a World Organization 


Some kind of reasonably adequate world organization is a neces- 
sity. The opportunity of building such an organization is of drastic 
importance. It is of great importance that America work with other 
countries of the world. We cannot run the world by ourselves. No 
one nation can. The temptation to power is going to be great as 
far as we are concerned. Physical power in the hands of any group 
or of any nation is extremely difficult to give up or to share. 

There is certain to be a great temptation for America to keep a 
large military establishment. If we do, other nations must do like- 
wise. A large army, navy, and air force on our part would almost 
compel Great Britain and Russia to keep large ones. If these three 
powers keep major military establishments, other powers will try 
to do the best they can to follow along. The net result will almost 
certainly be that within a few years the world will be back in another 
armament race of one kind or another. 

There are two major things that must be done if we are not to 
have to keep a great military force. The first and foremost of these 
items is to establish an adequate world organization. The second 
thing that is necessary is to understand clearly that the best defense 
in the modern world is a great advance of scientific technic. A small, 
highly efficient and extremely powerful military force is probably 
what is indicated. Billions of dollars, if they are going to be spent 
upon defense, should be spent upon research. Even one or two bil- 
lion dollars a year spent on research should not only keep our mili- 
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tary establishment up to date but should also open up innumerable 
new lines for peacetime industry. 

One of the fundamental issues facing the American people today 
is the political opportunity of doing our part to build a world or- 
ganization. Recent technical changes have made far more necessary 
this development. The same technical advances have made much 
more vivid the opportunity for building a world organization. 


Our Economic Opportunity 


Thru most of economic history conditions of life for the average 
man had to be bad. They were bad and there was nothing that could 
be done about it. That is no longer true. The world stands on the 
threshold of its greatest economic opportunity. New sources of 
power are the crucial element in these new developments. 

The modern world for years at a time has allowed a crisis of un- 
employment to exist. Unless we Americans can rapidly spread far 
more economic information than the average man now has, we 
are almost certain to run into a major depression within a few 
years. We have the opportunity to provide a high level of living 
and a high level of employment. Whether we do either will depend 
upon our understanding of our problems. We may allow an unem- 
ployment crisis to develop. If we do, it is entirely unnecessary. 

Any third-rate economist can solve the Problem of unemploy- 
ment. It is purely a question of giving him sufficient power. In order 
to solve unemployment he needs control over only three factors: 


First, he needs to be able to force people to save the amount 
that should be saved when and where he determines. 


Second, he needs to be able to force consumers to buy what 
he says, when he says, at prices he determines. 


Third, he needs power to force labor to work at wages which 
he sets. 


Of course, we might find that the solution of unemployment along 
these lines was worse than the disease itself. It is easy to solve un- 
employment if we give up freedom of choice of investors, con- 
sumers, and labor. Our intellectual problem is to find a method of 


solving unemployment that will keep essentially full freedom for 
all three groups. 
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The problem of unemployment is primarily a crisis of private 
competitive capitalism. The problem could be solved by going back 
to a simple agrarian society. In a society where everyone produces 
all of his own food and everything else he needs there would be no 
particular risk of unemployment. You might have a low standard 
of living. As a matter of fact, you would have a low standard of 
living. And around the world today in the simple agrarian, fairly 
self-contained societies, the standard of living is low. Production 
and the standard of living begin to rise when you get specialization 
which is brought about by the introduction of extremely elaborate 
machinery. One person can produce far more than he needs of one 
item. He then must try to trade it to someone else. This process of 
specialization makes it difficult to keep production in balance. It is 
continually getting out of balance. Trade slows down and unem- 
ployment follows. Even at that, almost no one wants to go back to 
a simple agrarian society and its low standard of living in order to 


solve unemployment. 


Unemployment could also be solved by destroying all modern 


machinery. This again would have a disastrous effect upon our 
standard of living. Most people in the country would be far worse 
off than they are, even in periods of severe unemployment. If the 
American people started on either of these solutions, they would 
quickly decide that the solution was much worse than the problem. 
All earlier societies had a permanent crisis of low production. 
That still remains the fundamental problem over most of the world. 
Practically all the people of the world would change their partic- 
ular form of crisis only too willingly for ours. As bad as our prob- 
lems are, they are incomparably worse practically everywhere else 
in the world. In good times and in bad a large fraction of all the 
eople in the world would come to this country if they could. 
p! A American people do not want a solution of unemployment 
be one the loss of freedom. We do not want one that involves 
duction. It is the effort to solve the problem, to keep our 
oil a d to keep high production that causes trouble. In fact, 
ieem nor of choice is the hard problem. It is the only really 
to keep ire t of the solution. The real crisis in the world today is 
difficult par can educate the mass of the people to act voluntarily 
whether vi s that America can operate its economy at a high level 
A pee freedom of choice and opportunity for everyone. 
a 
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The problem can be solved. Reasonable freedom can be main- 
tained. However, this requires a far more intelligent attitude than 
now exists regarding the saving and investing of money. It involves 
a great stepping up of knowledge regarding when and what to con- 
sume. It involves great restraint and knowledge on the part of labor 
of the effect of wages on employment and on the condition of living 
of other groups. 

The underlying crisis is primarily moral. Can the owners of 
property, the managers of business, and the controllers of labor 
first be given sufficient knowledge and, second, can they develop 
sufficient moral responsibility to act in the people’s interest? That 
sufficient knowledge exists to deal reasonably well with the problem 
can be accepted. It is still an open question whether anyone knows 
how to pass on a sufficient amount of this information to the mass 
of the people. It is even more a problem whether anyone knows 
how to develop farsighted views and the restraint necessary on the 
part of each group. 

From another standpoint the crisis is a crisis of freedom. How 
much freedom can we Americans keep and still solve unemploy- 
ment? Men have sold freedom for work and they will do it again 
if necessary. The only possible way to prevent it is to get a suffi- 
ciently good solution to the problem of unemployment that it will 
not be necessary for men to give up their freedom in order to get 
a job. 

America has the chance to solve the problem now. We have the 
resources. We have the instruments of control. We have the tradi- 
tions of freedom. And we probably have enough knowledge. It seems 
reasonable to say that we know enough to give a technically correct 
answer to the problem of unemployment. We can solve the job if 
we can get enough understanding to limit the conflicts of groups 
sufficiently to operate our economy as well as we know how. 


The interests of groups differ. Consequently conflicts are inevi- 
table. It is not feasible to expect to set up'a situation that will pre- 
vent all conflicts between groups. It would be possible, however, 
to show each group that there are limits beyond which it should 
not go. When any group pushes its own interests too far all of so- 
ciety suffers. In the long run even the group involved will pay a 
high price for its attitude. One of the great purposes of education 
must be to get the power groups of our age to take a long-term view 
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of their own welfare. There are those who would say that you will 
never get investors to take anything but the narrowest point of view 
regarding their own interests. They are going to invest when profits 
will be largest and not invest at all if things are not just right. 

It may well be that this attitude pushed too far will bring changes 
in the society that will be much more disastrous to the investor 
than any minor losses he would suffer from taking a more social 
viewpoint. There are strong grounds for believing that the total 
profits of investors will be far larger if savings are handled in a 
way to keep the economy running. It is crystal clear to anyone that 
economic collapse and unemployment bring with them terrific busi- 
ness losses. If these losses could be reduced by an intelligent policy 
en and how much to save, everybody would gain. 
ople in our society who maintain that the 
consumer can never be made intelligent. They would say that he 
will buy the wrong things at the wrong time just as long as he has 
any money in his pocket. No society has yet tried to educate the 
consumer. We do not yet know whether he can be made intelligent. 

There are many people who believe that labor organizations are 
determined to get all they possibly can at any given time regardless 
of the economic consequences. A powerful union with a tight control 
of its labor supply may already be receiving a high wage. Success- 
ful strikes may push the wages even higher, if the members in 
the group can þe rigidly enough controlled. These unusually high 
wages may force certain key commodities all out of line with other 
commodities and cause upsets thru large sections of the economy. 
Can anything be done about such developments? Many people 
think not. They say that as long as particular groups have the 
power they will use it for their own benefits. , 

There is something to the position that all powerful groups will 
Jook after their own interests. But again we have hardly started in 
trying to get a mass understanding on the part of any of these 
power groups of the effect of their action upon their fellows and 
upon the welfare of society at large. Much greater mass under- 
standing of how our economic system operates 1S clearly necessary. 
If we all understood why and how the economy operates, probably 
sufficient people would take the steps to see that it does operate. 

Our economy is a cooperative system. All parts must function or 
the system begins to break down. Purchasing power must be ade- 


in regard to wh 
There are other pe 
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quate to remove all goods from the market. It is just as true, how- 
ever, that structural maladjustments, unduly high prices of com- 
modities, of services, or of labor, can also bring the system almost 
to a halt. Some economists emphasize the lack of purchasing power 
as being the crucial item of our troubles in the twentieth century. 

Earlier generations of economists, particularly in the eighteenth 
and much of the nineteenth centuries, assumed that the creation of 
goods automatically provided sufficient purchasing power to buy 
the goods. Adequate markets were automatically created. We know 
now that all kinds of artificial barriers limit the working of this 
assumption. Tariffs can be so high that they make it almost im- 
possible for trade to go on between countries. Monopolies or cartels 
can prevent the entrance of businessmen into many fields. Regula- 
tions and restrictions of many kinds keep people from working 
where they would prefer to work. 

Sometimes savings accumulate and do not move into effective 
purchasing power properly. At other times, such as during wars, 
tremendous amounts of credit are artificially added to purchasing 
power. The production of goods and simply paying for this produc- 
tion will no longer automatically guarantee adequate purchasing 
power to remove these goods from the market, The major barriers 
that prevent an effective flow of purchasing power are not too hard 
to understand, and the man in the street could probably see thru 
the problem if it were explained clearly. 

The real problem then is to find out how to interfere as little 
as possible with the freedom of the individual and still create the 
conditions that will provide reasonably full employment. Savings 
must move into investment. Credit must be used in reasonably stable 
amounts. Barriers of all kinds, both on business and labor, should 
be reduced to a minimum. Perhaps above all, people should be en- 
couraged to start new industries and new occupations. 

Too much of the effort of the world in the last century has gone 
into trying to divide up what little was Produced rather than to bring 
about a sharp rise in the total amount of production. In the last 
decade or two there were a good many people who said America 
had reached the approximate limit of its development. There were 
even reputable economists who said the frontier was over and the 
day of expansion ended. All of that, of course, has become entirely 
laughable in the light of the development of atomic power. 


we 
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Most economists have known for a long time that there was no 
fundamental solution to the economic problem other than a startling 
increase in output. Known sources of power and industrial technics 
gave promise of slow and continued development, but relatively 
few envisioned any possibility of the startling developments that 
have recently occurred. The development of steam power gave the 
basis for a great rise in the standard of living. There is every reason 
to think that atomic power will provide the basis for a much more 
startling rise. Consequently, recent developments stand as the most 
hopeful thing that has happened to man in his long history on 
earth. At last he has enough power to provide a passable standard of 
living for everyone. 

The fundamental problem resolves itself into the question of 
whether the world can use this recently found power to solve its 
economic problems. Clearly we face a crisis of opportunity—prob- 
ably the greatest in human history. If education can perform its 
task, the world should move into its period of most rapid advance. 

The preceding illustrations have been used from the field of 
economics to show the great new opportunity that exists for man- 
kind. The recent great increases in power and resources offer oppor- 
tunity in many other fields. Never before have there been such new 
opportunities to improve human relations around the world. Thru 
most of human history it has been necessary for some groups to 
der to get enough for themselves. We are rapidly 
approaching the time when this will no longer be necessary. 

There is, then, a political crisis regarding whether the nations 
are able to organize the world into a workable living community. 
There is a fundamental economic crisis involving essentially the 
question of how to deal successfully with unemployment. But for 
the world at large jt will be primarily a problem of whether the 

d power can be used to raise the standard of living. The 
ape 4 rtly a question of sufficient moral restraint on the part 
pe S h It is partly a question of keeping as much freedom as 
of eac win working together. Underlying all problems, however, 
we can an of opportunity that faces the world at this time. For the 
is the Coa human history America has sufficient power and 
gine ant solve its problems. Can America build a school system 
oot to explain the issues to the masses of the people? 


oppress others in or 


We Believe . . . 


* There is increasing evidence that education is a far more power- 
ful instrument than most people have been willing to admit. 


* It is becoming increasingly clear that the degree of education 
and technical competence determines the economic welfare of the 
various countries of the world. 


* A study of the facts will show that natural resources do not 
determine the income of a country. The facts will demonstrate that 
the degree of education and technical skill is the factor that docs 
determine the level of income in any country. 


* There is increasing evidence that education can profoundly 
affect the level of living even in the low-income Sections of this 
country. 


* Widespread education and understanding of other peoples of the 


world is a necessary basis for long-term, peaceful relations between 
nations. 


* Altho the evidence is not too adequate, schools can play a crucial 
part in enabling people to learn to work together. Learning to live 


together is the great opportunity that is now offered to the American 
schools. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Power of Education 


S THERE ANY EVIDENCE to support the position that education can 
be a major factor in the solution of the problems which face the 
world? There are scores of different types of problems that face 

the world at the present time. Some of these problems education 
could probably solve almost immediately and directly. In regard 
to other problems, education could undoubtedly be the major factor 
in bringing about a solution. 

Far more evidence is needed than is now available regarding the 
kinds of problems education can help solve and regarding those 
about which it can do relatively little. More and more, the world is 
going to insist on a type of education that will increasingly help to 
solve its problems. Evidence presented in this chapter shows that 
the level of education and technical training is the key factor in 
determining the general level of income of the nation. This will be 
a single illustration to show how powerful education could be if it 


were properly designed to deal with human problems. 


How a Nation Becomes Wealthy 


All nations want to be more prosperous. All want a higher income. 
Many things can be done to help raise the level of income of a 
country. Better machinery is most important; more efficient man- 
agement is vital; more effective labor is necessary; wise use of 
natural resources is imperative; and far more research is needed in 
many fields. In a modern industrial and technical economy it is neces- 
sary that both labor and management understand production and 
cooperate to increase output. . 

Underlying all these, however, 1S the level of understanding and 
technical knowledge of all the people. The following pages present 
the evidence to show why any country that wants to raise its: level 
of income should increase its education and technical training. First, 
five poor countries will be compared with five rich ones to see why 


s are poor and some are rich. 
whe l rii has been taken from Education Steps Up Living 
Standards, prepared by Harold F. Clark and published in 1945 by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


I. Great resources 
1. Rich land 
2. Oil 
3. Minerals 
4. Some of the lowest-cost 
power in the world 
5. Good climate in much of the 
country 


II. Low education and technical 


training 


III. Low income 


Colombia, South America, is a 
country that has almost everything in 
the way of resources. It has millions 
of acres of the richest kind of land. 
It has enormous resources of oil, It 
has great mineral supplies. It has some 
of the lowest-cost power in the world. 
It has great forests. Much of the coun- 
try has almost a perfect climate. Cer- 
tainly, if in any place in the world we 
would expect a high standard of living, 
it would be here. But the mass of the 
people in the country lack technical 
training. They lack the education 
necessary to use these resources prop- 


erly. The net result is an extremely 
low standard of living. 


Colombia is adding to the range of 
education provided, and it is reason- 
able to expect a rapid rise in the 
standard of living. 


DENMARK 


I. Small natural resources 
1. Sandy land 
2. Few minerals 
3. Limited forests 
4. Short growing season 
5. Poor sources of power 


and 


II. High education technical 


training 


III. High income 


A hundred years ago Denmark was 
one of the poorest countries in Europe. 
Much of the land was naturally sandy. 
There were few minerals. The growing 
season was short. There were poor 
sources of power. Events occurred 
that greatly increased the education, 
technical training, and skill of the 
workers. The level of technical knowl- 
edge and skill of the typical Danish 
farmer today is among the highest in 
the world. In the course of a single 
century this rise in technical efficiency 
of the workers brought an amazing 
change in the level of living. Today, 
Denmark has one of the highest in- 
comes of the world. Few resources 
and high education produced high in- 
come. The lack of resources did not 
Prevent the development of a high 
standard of living where the people 
had sufficient skill. 


ay 
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Mexico 


I. Great resources 

1. Large mineral resources 
. Much good land 
Great range of climate 


. Forests 
Good sources of oil and 


power 


Akon 


II. Low education and technical 
training 


IIT, Low income 


Mexico is a country with enormous 
resources. It has extremely large min- 
eral deposits. It has much good land 
and a wide range of climate. There are 
great forests in many sections of the 
country. It has been one of the large 
producers of oil and has good sources 
of power. 

Mexico, on the other hand, has had 
a relatively low level of education and 
an extremely low level of technical 
training on the part of the mass of the 
people. The net result has been a low 
income for the country. 

In recent years Mexico has greatly 
expanded its educational program. This 
should help make it possible to develop 
the country’s great resources and 

ssist in moving toward a much higher 


standard of living. 


New ZEALAND 


I. Good resources 


1. Good land 

2. Good power 
3. Good forests 
4. Good climate 


II. High education and technical 
knowledge 


III. One of the highest incomes in the 
world 


New Zealand is a land of adequate 
resources. It has good land, good 
sources of power, good forests, and a 
good climate. New Zealand also has a 
high level of education and an ex- 
tremely high level of technical com- 
petence on the part of its agricultural 
workers. The net result is one of the 
highest incomes in the world. Accord- 
ing to some recent estimates, the in- 
come is the highest in the entire world. 

Here we have two countries that 
differ primarily in one item. Mexico 
and New Zealand both have large re- 
sources. One has a low level of educa- 
tion and a low income. The other has 
a high level of education and a high 


income. 
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BRAZIL 


I. Great resources 


1. Rich land 

2. Mineral resources 

3. Great forests 

4. Enormous water power 


IT. Little education and technical 
training 


II. Low income 


Brazil has large resources. It has 
tens of millions of acres of land equal 
to some of the best in the world. The 
mineral resources are enormous. The 
timber and forest resources are among 
the largest in the whole world. The 
potential water power developments 
are among the most extensive any- 
where known. The range of climate is 
great enough to grow almost all the 
products known to man. With all 
these advantages one would think that 
Brazil could have an unusually high 
income. 

The level of education and tech- 
nical training in Brazil is extremely 
low. The average income is low. There 
is every reason to think that if the 
people were shown how to develop and 
use their resources, and given proper 
technical training, there would be a 
Startling rise in the income of the 
country. 

Brazil is taking steps to expand 
the technical training of its people. 
The result should be a great improve- 
ment in the level of welfare of all 
the people. 


UNITED STATES oF AMERICA 


I. Great resources 


- Rich land 
. Minerals 
. Oil 

. Forests 


Rone 


II. Relatively high schooling 


II. High income 


The United States has much rich 
land, large mineral Tesources, cheap 
sources of power, reasonably adequate 
supplies of timber, and many other re- 
sources. There are many places in the 
United States where the average in- 
come is low. In fact, in all sections of 
the United States there are living 
conditions about as low as can be 
found in almost any part of the world. 
In these places it will be found that 
the level of technical training is low. 

Even the most advanced com- 
munities in the United States would 
benefit by a great expansion of educa- 
tion and technical training. The lower- 
income sections of the country would 
show just as sensational advances in 
income if they would expand their 
educational offerings. If the people of 
the United States want to hold their 
own in competition with other 
countries and to raise the level of 
living of our people, they should 
promptly attend to further substantial 
expansion of education and technical 
training. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


I. Fair resources 
1. Substantial amount of good 
land 
. Minerals 
. Forests 
. Good climate 
. Some power 


neU N 


II. Inadequate education and train- 
ing 


III. Low income 


Yugoslavia has substantial amounts 
of good land. Much of the land has 
been farmed a long time and has been 
damaged as have millions of acres in 
the United States. Farmers with suf- 
ficient technical skill could bring this 
land back to high productivity. There 
are a good many mineral resources, sub- 
stantial forests, a good climate, and 
some sources of power. Here we have 
a country moderately endowed by 
nature, but one that could have a high 
standard of living. There is every 
reason to believe that the people of 
Yugoslavia will greatly expand their 
educational program and that im- 
provements in living will result. 


Norway 


I. Poor resources 
1. Very poor soil 
2. Bad climate 
3. Short growing season 
4. Few minerals 


II. High education and technical 


training 


III, High income 


Norway has limited resources. The 
soil is unusually poor. The climate is 
extremely severe. It has a short grow- 
ing season. There are few minerals and 
limited supplies of timber. 

Norway has an extremely high level 
of education and technical training for 
its people. In spite of all the handi- 
caps of lack of resources, it has man- 
aged to build up a high standard of 
living and a high income for its people. 
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RUMANIA 


I. Large resources 


1. Fertile land 
2. Forests 

3. Oil 

4. Good climate 
5. Good rainfall 


II. Poor educational system and lim- 
ited technical training 


III, Low income 


Rumania is potentially one of the 
wealthiest countries of Europe. It has 
extremely fertile land. It is one of 
the leading countries of the world in 
the production of oil. It has a good 
climate, access to the Black Sea, and 
good transportation by water. All of 
these things would normally mean a 
high level of income. A relatively small 
amount of education and technical 
training is provided. The result is a 
low income. 


SWITZERLAND 


I. Poor resources 
1. Mountainous country 
2. Poor soil 
3. Little land fit for cultivation 
4. Severe climate 
5. Few minerals 


II. Good education and one of the 
most highly trained industrial 
populations in the world 


III, High income 


Switzerland is almost entirely moun- 
tainous. It has a short growing season. 
It is practically devoid of minerals; 
even its timber supply has been pro- 
duced under great difficulty, If a high 
income can be produced in Switzer- 
land, it can be produced almost any 
place in the world. The Swiss people 
have developed one of the most in- 
dustrious and competent populations 
in the world. The average person of 
Zurich is perhaps unsurpassed in skill 
in any city of the world. All over 
Switzerland, people are competent in 
the tasks they are doing, whether this 
is running a hotel, farming a mountain- 
side, or manufacturing a watch, This 
great competence of the people is 
enough to make up for the lack of re- 
sources, and Switzerland has an un- 
usually high income. 
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Widespread education and understanding of other peoples of the 
* rid is a necessary basis for long-term, peaceful relations between 
world 
nations. 
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High Education and Technical Skill 


There is one thing, however, that you will always find in any coun- 
try with a high income. You will find that the people have a high 


and there is undoubtedly 
er a country is, the more 
at in turn makes it even 
ays difficult to find strictly 
ssive that education is a 


Change thru a Long Time 
Our comparative study of vario 


Results from Many Countries 
If one visits the different coy 


ntries of the world, he is greatly 
impressed with the variation in th 


e incomes of the mass of the people. 
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A traveler also soon notices the wide range in resources among th 

countries. After a little study, however, one quickly on ‘ ea 
the countries with high incomes are not necessarily those vith ee oa 
resources. (Sometimes the countries with high incomes have i 
resources; sometimes they do not.) If one travels from stair fe 
country, he cannot help but wish it were possible to set up an — i 
ment z: some country that would increase the level of technical pind 
= see what effect that would have on the average level of 

From one standpoint, Denmark is an illustration of this proced 

working over a long period of time. The level of technical ilies 
and competence was greatly increased in Denmark during the =n 
hundred years, and this in turn raised the level of jenin TA 
angles the experience of Russia in more recent times is M a 
ration. In general, so far as Russia has been able 
anagement, output has increased. The Russians are 
convinced that further great expansion must be made in education 
and technical training if output is to increase rapidly. The expe- 
riences, in recent decades, of Germany, Japan, Switzerland, and 
New Zealand point to much the same conclusion. It is too bad for 
the rest of the world that Germany and Japan, both of which had 
been able to increase their average incomes sharply during the past 
two generations, did not stick to this method. Instead they turned 


to war and found out that did not work. 


nts in Low-In 
States there are various types of experimental evi- 
dence which indicate that the way to raise the production of a com- 
munity is to raise its technical caer eae As one illustration, in 
the Sloan Foun i K eriments certain low-income communities 
n tion.’ The people in these communities 
m chosen for re o methods of solving their prob- 
WerEEN pai ent in the level of living has occurred. In fact, on 
eA ae idence, We are justified in making the state- 
the basis of present €v! 1 We ae method of assisting low-income 


ment that the Des E even in our own country, is to raise their 
adivina 5 e have actual experiments where these 
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low-income communities have been given technical training and 
the income has risen (see Chapter VII). 

There are many rural communities in the United States where the 
diet is inadequate. If these people are shown in detail, in a way they 
can understand, how to improve their diet, on the average they will, 


knowledge as to how they can improve this housing. There are mil- 
lions of people living in mountainous sections of this country who 
are carrying on agriculture as tho they were on flat ground. If they 
would make the proper adjustment and carry on the right kind of 


solve his problems if he had the proper information and technica] 
ability, but for the average of large groups there is no longer any 
doubt that technical knowledge and information will do much to 
raise the level of income. This is just as true in the Poor sections of 
our own country as it is around the world. 

Seemingly, we are committed in this country to helping the poorer 


themselves. Soon no help is needed and they are helping to produce 
more for all. 


Our Technical Society 


No one would question today that a high level of technica] training 
is necessary in the army. If you would put a modern, technically 
trained army such as our own against a less well-trained one, the 
results in battle would be obvious from the beginning, There are 
literally hundreds of technical jobs in a modern army that did not 
exist fifty years ago. The ordinary soldier needs technica] training 
in regard to gas. He has much more complicated rifles or machine 
guns. He quite likely has an automatic weapon that is an extremely 
complicated mechanism. He may have to Operate elaborate tanks and 
trucks or other machinery. Possibly he is responsible for a walkie- 
talkie. Even war has become technical and dem 


ands an extremely 
high level of technical competence, z 


i 
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Much the same thing has happened to many jobs in civilian life. 
Here is a worker who may be responsible for a $100,000 piece of 
machinery. He needs to be highly trained, not only in the use of this 
specific machine but in the background and care of machinery in 
general. 

Here is a farmer trying to operate a tractor and a combine or to 
harvest corn with a mechanical harvester. Wherever we turn in this 
up-to-date part of our economic society, a worker is equipped with 
these complicated and expensive machines and produces many times 
as much as one using old-time equipment. 


Broad Understanding of the Economic World 


The whole organization of business and economic life is becoming 
more complicated. The worker needs to understand the crucial neces- 
sity of cooperation on the part of labor and management. He needs 
to know that savings are necessary in order to provide his enormously 
expensive machinery. It is imperative for him to see clearly that 
without this elaborate machinery his standard of living would fall. 
The only way really to increase his level of economic welfare is to 
increase the efficiency of this machinery. A high level of economic 
intelligence is necessary on the part of everyone if we are to operate 
our economy at its maximum efficiency. 


Foreign Trade 


Perhaps some people will be afraid of what would happen to Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade if all the world increased its technical efficiency. 
The answer is simple. The more prosperous other countries are, the 
more trade we will have with them and the more prosperous we will 
be. We have our greatest trade with the richer parts of the world. 
Our total business with rich countries such as England and Holland 
is far greater than with many of the poor countries of Asia and Africa. 
The really wise way to expand trade would be to assist those poor 
countries to raise their level of technical competence. The backward 
part of the Amazon Valley and Central Africa buy little from us; 
Java and the Malay States buy more; and highly developed Eng- 
land and Canada buy even more. All the world is richer when we are 
rich, and poorer when we are poor. The same holds for every other 
country. 
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The Peace of the World 

No one would want to claim that the solution of the world’s 
economic problems would insure peace in the future. On the other 
hand, if countries are not able to deal with their social and economic 
problems, they are quite likely to cause trouble that may ultimately 
lead to war. If it would be possible to show the various countries of 
the world that the way to improve their economic conditions is to 
raise the level of technical competence of their own people, much 
would be gained. It should be clear by this time that war and con- 
quest are not a good way to raise the standard of living. But unless 
another and better way is explained, the old way of conquest may be 
tried again. The resources of the world seem adequate for a high 
standard of living for all, provided we have a sufficiently high level 
of technical competence among the people of the world. 


How Rich Countries Get Richer 
The only sure way to raise the level of living of any country is to 
find more efficient ways of producing goods and services. This means 
more and more technical training and more general education for all, 


From one standpoint, if a country or a community is already rich, it 
is easy for it to become richer. It has 


try to become richer, and it is one 


Can Human Nature Be Changed? 
The evidence is crystal clear that 
determining the average condition 


-en 
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Can education go beyond these purely material factors and change 
the viewpoint and outlook of man? We urgently need a hundred or a 
thousand experiments set up in the schools of this country (for 
example, see Chapters VII, X, XI, and XII). These experiments 
should be designed to test out ways of changing attitudes and ideals. 
Is one method of teaching civics better than another? We have been 
inclined to try to get the answer to this question by asking paper- 
and-pencil questions in the schoolroom. The crucial question has 
always been: What is the effect of education on the actions of the 
community? 

It is time we began to measure education at least in part in terms 
of the changes it makes in community life. Whether basic human 
nature can be changed is relatively unimportant. Man’s social actions 
certainly can be changed. His response to situations can be modified. 
We need to build a school system that will be designed in terms of 
trying to change and improve community life. 

Within wide limits mankind can change and direct his destiny. 
Education can become the most powerful force for human improve- 
ment the world has ever known if we will only build the right kind 
of educational system. The challenge before the schools is clear. The 
needs of the times are great. Education should try out many ways 
of solving various problems. The results should be marked in terms 
of changes produced in communities, in nations, and in the world. 
By this means we could slowly build the type of education that would 
have sufficient power to improve greatly the condition of man. 


We Believe . .. 


* The basic problem of our society and our schools is the transla- 
tion of the ideals of our culture into the human relationships they 


presuppose and into effective social action at the local, the national, 
and the world levels. 


* We must retain as much individual freedom as possible within 
the framework of an economy of private enterprise while giving 


unreserved priority to the unity and well-being of our Society as a 
whole. 


* Our nation can contribute to a friendly world thry the moral 
influence upon the world community of the basic ideals 0 Í our society 


sincerely exemplified in the lives of our people and in the functioning 
of our economy, 


X A supreme need of American 
and idea to the end that it may 
and abilities of our 
civilization. 


education is for a unifying purpose 
so shape the attitudes, aspirations, 
people that atomic power may be a boon to 


* American life is an organic whole—a living fabric woven from 


the aspirations, the purposes, and the activities of the human indi- 
viduals and groups who both comprise it and give it being, and who 
in it have their being and their function. 
* All agencies of education 4 
as the goal of their full energi 
unifying of American life. 


nust accept as their mission, and set 
es, the strengthening, improving, and 


* The school must have profound respect and reverence for the 
integrity and the uniqueness of personality, but it must have as well 
a dynamic conception of the worth of the individual as a potential 
contributor to the improvement of American life. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Purpose and Function of the Schools 


AN HAS Now the supreme opportunity for the building of a 
better world. Preceding chapters have pointed out that he 
at last has the resources; he has enough power; he has 

enough knowledge; he has enough technical competence. He needs 
only to conquer himself and live cooperatively with his fellows. 
This he must do to save his civilization, perhaps himself. But, altho 
this is his necessity in an age of atomic power, it will be his most 
difficult achievement. For this achievement he must depend upon his 
social institutions, principally his schools. What goes on in the school- 
rooms of the world during the next half-century will have a profound 
bearing upon man’s final victory, his continued frustration, or his 
ultimate defeat. 

It would be tragic indeed if, in this new age, public education 
failed to serve the needs of our society with reasonable adequacy. 
The stakes are the freedom of our people, the future peace of the 
world. Public education must therefore now make frank analysis of 
its strengths and weaknesses, settle its controversies, and map its 
course. “New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient good 
uncouth.” Are the old values upon which public education has 

inned its faith now the primary values? Are its former objectives 

still satisfactory, of sufficient scope, of sound ultimate worth? Is it 
the powerful instrument of social integration which is now the 
necessity of our society? Does it have the singleness of purpose, 
the dynamic, and the clear understanding and acceptance of its 
critical functions the “new occasion” requires? Do its present pur- 
poses reflect truly the real underlying needs of our society? This 
discussion assumes that there are few educators who will answer 
these questions in the affirmative. 


The Present Scene 


For many decades public education in our country has suffered 
from a confusion (one might say profusion) of purposes. It has 
attempted to preserve traditional functions, and at the same time 
to add new functions in recognition of the demands of rapid social 
change. We need not here enumerate these changes. Suffice it to 
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say that former physical frontiers have now become political, social, 
and economic frontiers—worldwide in scope. These changes natu- 
rally have had their effect upon the schools, upon the scope of their 
responsibilities, their philosophy, their teaching materials, their 
methods, and their technics. But the traditions of education are 
strong. They have yielded stubbornly to the impact of these in- 
fluences. There has, in fact, been much more change in the schools 
in theory than in practice. 

In reality, since the turn of the century, the programs of the 
schools have been in flux. They have not crystallized into commonly 
accepted functions and purposes. Differences exist among them, in 
quality, in character, in achievement, and in measures of support. 
While the findings and hypotheses of objective psychology and the 
general acceptance of a pragmatic philosophy of education have 
discredited much of formerly accepted practice, newer technics have 
had slow acceptance. These, however, have been considered so im- 
portant by many educators that they have become ends in them- 
selves. It is, therefore, not surprising that in this period of far- 
reaching change a multiplicity of purposes of education have had 
their adherents, and that controversies have been numerous. The 
result has been a spread of objectives and a diffusion of teaching 
effort which has left even the Professional educator at a loss at times 
to explain in its entirety just what the schools are attempting to 


do (and which has given the ever ready critic of the schools some 


basis for his cry, “the schools have failed”). The further result, 


unfortunately, is that in this critical period of the transition of our 
society to a more mature and responsible economy, public education 
has not had the full strength that can come only from the steady con- 
tribution of all its workers to a clearly conceived commonly ac- 
cepted goal. It has not had the full power with which only a dynamic 
central purpose, pursued with missionary zeal, can endow it. It has, 
in consequence, not released its full potential into the passing stream 
of American life nor influenced, in the light of the basic ideals of 


American democracy, as effectively as could be desired, the changing 
course of our society. 


Common Purpose Is a Pressing Need 


The great need of the schools to resolve the confusion of purpose 
which has hampered their efforts has been pointed out many times. 
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Typical of these statements, and among the most recent, is the follow- 
ing: 

. a supreme need of American education is for a unifying purpose and 
idea. . . . In recent times . . . the question of unity has become insistent. We 
are faced with a diversity of education which, if it has many virtues, nevertheless 
works against the good of society by helping to destroy the common ground of 
training and outlook on which any society depends.’ 

Altho this statement, like most others, was made in connection 
with the exposition of a particular thesis—in this instance, the need 
for the integration of specialistic training with general education— 
it nevertheless states the long-standing fundamental problem of 
public education in our society. The lack of a commonly accepted 
focal point of reference in American education is felt whenever 
any one of a hundred issues of education is attacked. The need is 
more acute when the basic issues of our society are the ends to be 
served. When the issue is the power of our educational system so to 
shape the attitudes, aspirations, and abilities of our people that 
atomic power may be a boon to our civilization and culture, not 
the instrument of its destruction, the establishment of its central 
purpose, to the realization of which all educational effort is con- 
sciously made, becomes a necessity. 


Evaluation 


The issue that has become vital in this fast-moving period, 
climaxed by the release of atomic energy, is the issue of social 
integration and unity. There has been little evidence in educational 
emphases until now that it is so regarded by curriculum makers and 
school administrators. The characteristics of an enduring free society 
which now are primary are widespread social consciousness and 
social responsibility in action. These are characteristics which can 
only be established thru a dynamic program of education con- 


sciously directed to this end. 
Lacking a dynamic central purpose born from the vital issues of 
r society, our schools in general have followed, seldom led. They 
ou rpo ded to pressures, rarely anticipated them. They have 
bi largely with what has happened, not with what is about to 
Jive en or should happen. They have neither been permitted nor 
ree throw off the shackles of an academic tradition and select 
a 


University, Committee 


on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society. General 
a Free ‘Society. Caml 


1 Harvard bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945. p. 43. 


Education in 
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from the tremendous fund of new knowledge the vital and the 
pertinent to the contemporary scene. 


The Problem of Our Society 


In the final analysis, the real concern of our people in this new 
age is security—in their personal lives within their local communi- 
ties, and in a world now threatened by the possible ruthless use 
of illimitable power, the security of the nation itself. To our people, 
security on the community level means the retention and further 
expansion of their freedoms, full and continuing employment, ac- 
ceptable and improving standards of living for all—the steady im- 
provement of their way of life. On the world level it means getting 
along with our neighbors across the sea. In this concern for security 
there is a general recognition of two necessities: the rescuing of 
our economy from the divisive forces which threaten to destroy it, 
and the finding and playing of a Proper role in our relations with the 


They outline in bold relief 


y. In essence, it is the problem, 
as old as our society, of translating the basic ideals of our culture 


into the human relationships they presuppose: of transferring these 
ideals into effective social action at the local, national, and world 
levels. Our problem is not new. It seems to be new because the need 
is greater, the crisis urgent; because the society is more complex, 
the setting worldwide. The barriers, however, are the same; they 
but reach farther. We deal with the same enemies within our gates 
which have always beset us. They are ignorance, selfish individual- 
ism, privilege, and their offspring—prejudice, intolerance, and irre- 
sponsibility—all breeders of the suspicion, distrust, and insincerity 
which hold so much of our society and of the world in grasp, and 
which limit freedom and destroy it. 

The problem of our society can be stated more specifically. In 
reality, it is the establishing generally in our free society of the right 
relationship between the individual and the society of which he is 
a part. It is the resolving of the seeming paradox of developing the 
Privileges and capacities and increasing the wants of individuals, 
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while at the same time building an economy and social structure 
which is an entity in itself. It is the preservation and further expan- 
sion of freedom, and at the same time the establishment in general 
acceptance and practice of the supremacy of the general welfare. It 
is a problem that can be attacked successfully only thru the right 
kind of education. 


The Task of Public Education 


Necessity is the mother of invention. In this instance, invention is 
the difficult but unavoidable choice between the primacy of the indi- 
vidual and the society of which he is a part. Necessity dictates the 
choice. Science and the machine have raised the issue we must now 
face. The trend has been in evidence for a hundred years, until now 
science threatens us with annihilation (at least, the possible destruc- 
tion of our civilization) ; the machine (if it ever be under totalitarian 
control), with the return of millions to serfdom. The alternative is 
the realization, thru a dynamic program of education, of social and 
economic equality; the establishing, by the same instrumentality, 
of the supremacy of the general welfare; the creating by an eco- 
nomically literate and cooperative citizenry of the social controls 
necessary to an economy of abundance, full production, and con- 
tinuing full employment. 

The issue (as suggested in Chapter II) is basically the economic 
issue brought sharply to the fore by the fission of the atom, of the 
control and regulation of power and the equitable distribution of its 
products and byproducts. It is, in the final analysis, the issue of 
retaining as much individual freedom as possible within the frame- 
work of an economy of private enterprise and competitive oppor- 
tunity while giving unreserved priority to the unity and well-being 
of our society as a whole. 

The supreme problem of our society in our day, then, is the reten- 
tion of the essence of our liberties—freedom of education, oppor- 
tunity, choice of career, suffrage, speech, press, and assembly—while 
creating and establishing the controls of a democratic social order 
in which individual lives merge in a supreme entity of purpose, and 
being that in itself is the ultimate goal. This means, inevitably, a 
vast stepping up of the functions of government on all levels; it 
means a vastly increased emphasis in our schools upon education for 
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civic and economic understanding and competence; it means a 
fundamental shift in emphasis thruout our whole educational pro- 
gram, from helping to educate the individual in his own right to 
become a valuable member of society to the preparation of the 
individual for the realization of his best self in the higher loyalty of 
serving the basic ideals and aims of our society. 

The citizen we must now envision is one who is capable of much 
more than the intelligent exercise of the right of franchise and the 
performance with integrity of his civic duty. He is to be a valuable 
member in a fluid society of many functional groups, each of which 
is to be motivated by a common loyalty, the improvement of our 
society, and the forwarding of its purposes. It is to be the task of 
the schools so to guide the development of individuals that they are 
able, as of old, to think and act for themselves but in ways which are 
worthy of their heritage. They must be individuals who are prepared 
for “any one of a thousand destinies” but for whom each destiny: is 
a pathway to a common destiny; who can differ widely in their views 


and constructively criticize whatever is current but who can yield to 


ll of the majority when it has been 


in itself. Functionally, the local c 
by Arthur E. Morgan as “the seed bed of 
a pattern of human relationships outside o 
inconsistent with the ideals of the Society, takes form. It is here, or 
not at all, that social integration begins, 

new age, the primary task of the school is 
that they can voluntarily put community 
community is, of course, the world com 
full meaning of the term as a family of nations. 


Realities and Their Educational Implications 


At the difficult birth of our republic, Benjamin Franklin rem 
“We must all hang together, or assuredly we shall all hang 


Sp Ces . 
* Morgan, Arthur E. “The Community.” 


arked, 
sepa- 
Atlantic Monthly 169; 222-28; February 1942, 
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rately.” His words are an apt description of the reality of the age 
now being born. Men today must “hang together” in their community 
life, their national life, and in a family of nations. The alternatives 
are the loss of freedom, the deterioration or destruction of cultures, 
and the end of modern civilization. But “hanging together” will not 
be easy. Epithets even now are being hurled at its advocates. They. 
are: “do-gooders,” “one-worlders,” “globalonists.” But reactionaries 
to the contrary, notwithstanding, the realities of the world in which 
we now live make this achievement, by orderly processes of educa- 
tion and government, on local, national, and international levels, 
the primary task of the second half of this twentieth century. 


Reality number one is technology plus illimitable power—With the 
atomic bomb the probable principal weapon of future warfare, with 
the annihilation of time and space a practicality, and with instantane- 
ous communication with all parts of the world an actuality, this 
awful product of technology has made one world the theater of all 
political, social, and economic progress; it has made the achieve- 
ment of just, workable, and satisfying relationships within, between, 
and among nations a compelling necessity. 

The implications of this reality for public education in our coun- 
try are clear. The current scene which education must now serve 
is no longer bounded on the north by Canada, on the south by 
Mexico, and on the east and west by the two oceans. A nationalistic 
program of education, flavored with a dash of world-mindedness, 
will no longer suffice. Our country must become prepared to live in 
actuality as a valuably participating and contributing member of a 
family of nations. Its sinews, its genius, its mind, and its spirit must 
be developed for this form of family living. But in this relationship 
with the rest of the world we shall hold for our nation the same 
ideals we cherish for individuals within the nation—uniqueness and 


identity, dignity, equality, self-responsibility, and responsibility for 


the general welfare. ae 
The further implication is that the real contribution of our nation 


to the building of a friendly world must be the influence upon the 
world community of the basic ideals of our society. But to be an 
effective influence, these ideals must first be given full expression 
in the lives of our people in their local communities, and in the 
functioning of our economy on both local and national levels. We 
shall wage the battle for enduring harmonious relations with other 
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development of its own huma: 
intellectually, and spiritually. It 
and power resources at its com 


ing the standards of living o 
groups; by resolving, thru eminently fair standa 


quire or fail to acquire the understanding 
mindedness, and the social, Political, and economic vision and 
competence necessary for thej i 


mary function of the schools; 
reality embracing it, is the necess 
unifying American life. 


ion, in 


ity of strengthening, improving, and 


freedom as a God-given right, 
ed that it will not come from 
a third world war. 
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Within one year of America’s victory in the Pacific, one supreme 
fact stood clearly revealed. For a generation, at least, the world’s 
masses would respond to the impact of two very different ideologies 
and live within two very distinct spheres of influence: the one, the 
ideology and freedom-loving influence of the Western democracies; 
the other, the social philosophy and totalitarian controls of the 
Soviet Union. These influences now meet in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
In these areas the underprivileged peoples of the world, more than a 
billion strong, will choose within the lifetime of today’s school chil- 
dren an ultimate way of life. History awaits this great decision and 
the means of its fulfilment. Will these influences, each tempered by 
the existing cultures, merge in these critical areas? If so, the steady 
evolution of these differing ideologies—the one toward more com- 
plete democracy, the other from totalitarianism toward freedom— 
may be possible and one world without war may be a practicality. 

It is certain that this possibility must have full chance to material- 
ize. It is certain that to this end the traits greatly to be desired in 
our culture are patience, tolerance, forbearance, understanding, 
neighborliness, and allegiance to the basic ideals of democracy. It 
is certain that this way must be tried. And so, while American states- 
men seek to establish a sound basis of mutual trust, cooperation, and 
confidence with all of our world neighbors, and while we maintain 
such armament as we must, the efforts of all Americans must be to 
put the basic ideals of our society into fuller practice in our own 


country and in the world. 
The issue which this reality raises has been well stated by Archi- 


bald MacLeish: 


If we will be loyal to the declaration of principle which begot us .. . we will 
find ourselves on the crest of the true wave of the future. . . . it is precisely our 
5 . which now has faith and credit in the world. . . . ours 


tradition as a people . - 


5 reat affirmation. 4 
is the Bi is no hope for peace on any other basis than the general freedom of 


: ople. . . . Unless we are now prepared to accept, not for ourselves alone 
the pe an world, and not for belief alone but for action, the literal and uni- 
but for ra a ie principles that all men are born equal; that they are endowed 
gars A caer with certain unalienable rights; that among them are life, 
n 7 E the-püisait of happiness—unless we are prepared to accept these 
regen will lose not only the hope of peace which now is darkened, but our- 


selves as well. 

Rinieah, Archibald. “Victory Without Peace.” Saturday Review of Literature 29: 7; February 9, 
8MacLeish, £ ai 

1946. 
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We shall do well to remind ourselves frequently of the nature of 
our world responsibility—that the heart of the W. estern culture and 
the seat of its greatest power is now the North American Hemisphere. 
Here will be determined in the next few decades the real strength 
of the great American idea, the strength of the economy which gives 
it expression, and the strength of its influence on the rest of the world. 

For our present purpose the preceding discussion of realities in 
our world today must suffice. Other realities can be examined with 
profit, and should be, for the implications they hold for public edu- 
cation. They point, however, to one conclusion: the great urgency 


in our country, the great necessity to the preservation of the West- 
ern tradition, the great hope for the fu 


cation the basic ideals of our s 
understanding and vigor: 


1. In the lives of our people 


a. That self-restraint in the interests of t 


voluntarily to put communit 
the American people. 
b. That divisive and disintegrati 


he general welfare and the ability 
y before self become characteristic traits of 


er become the i 
instrument of i 


l ts loss. 
e ae family of nations the moral 
el 


$ y exemplified in the well-being and 
happiness of our people. 


nstrument of a fuller 


In this statement of the purpose of th 
years, three areas of effort are indicated: 
the improving, and (c) the unifying of 
statement would have been 
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evident that, consistent with the ideals of our society, whatever 
strengthens and unifies American life improves it. These three areas 
of effort are identified, however, because each suggests a particular 
area of the schools’ functions. In the main, American life will be 
strengthened in its living (and improved, if at all) in the local 
community. It is here that it has its roots. It is here that the real 
strength of American life comes into being, in such traits as fair 
play, neighborliness, tolerance, and goodwill. Here the fine traits of 
our culture will survive, expand, or perish. Here the schools will 
strengthen American life, if they perform their function, by contri- 
buting richly to the building of finer communities. 

In the main, American life will be improved (likewise unified and 
strengthened) on an economic and civic base. It will be improved in 
terms of food, shelter, and clothing; in terms of the equitable sharing 
of the products of industry, the satisfaction of needs, the presence of 
opportunity; in terms of the utilization made of the material and 
power resources at the nation’s disposal; and in terms of the use 
made of the ballot, the spread of democratic processes, and the func- 
tioning of representative government. Here the schools will improve 
American life by developing economic and consumer intelligence, 
technical competence and teamwork between economic groups, civic 
intelligence, democratic behavior, and the technics of democratic 
es main, American life will be unified (and vastly improved in 
still another sense) by the steady growth of social responsibility, the 
steady translation of the basic ideals of human dignity, worth, and 
brotherhood into social action and practice. Here the schools will 
unify American life by the transmission, the interpretation, and 
improvement of the culture, and by the realistic application of the 
ideals of our society to the local, national, and international scenes, 

The primary purpose of public education in the age that is opening 
can be stated at best only in general terms. It can serve only to 
indicate the ultimate outcome of consciously directed educational 
effort which seems to be most necessary for the well-being of our 

3 The primary purpose of the schools can be realized, how- 
society. by determining, accepting, and discharging specific func- 
ever, only ghee to the purpose to be served which seem to be the 
tions ae the schools. A wagon is built that a load may be 
but it must have a body, a tongue, and four wheels, each of 
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which performs a function and is necessary to the others. In like 
manner, the functions of the school comprise the vehicle for the 
realization of the school’s Purpose. Each serves its particular pur- 
pose, is necessary to the others, is of limited significance alone. We 
turn now to a consideration of functions. 


Strengthening American Life at the Community Level 


before. Progressive churches are t 
recreation, housing, wages 


gencies are organizing community 
y minded agency and organization 


being. It is know 


n as the comm 
X). In a real se 


1. To nurture within the orbit o 


‘For an excellent description of these schools, see: Goslin, Willard E an A 
Community School.” Forthcoming Developments in Amor Eaa T connie acteristics of a 
nual Conference for Administrative Officers of Public ant Private Schools, Unive enth An- 
cago Press, 1945. Chapter 8, p. 90-100. f Seay, Maurin’ n 

war Education.” American Education in the P 
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uisite to the growth of wholesome personalities and the happy, 
useful adjustment of individuals to their social environment. 

2. To provide for and direct the participation in and contribution 
to the organized life of the immediate community of individual 
pupils and school groups. 

3. To assume responsibility and furnish competent leadership (a) 
in developing community consciousness of the needs of children and 
youth, and (b) in coordinating the work of the community's youth 
agencies. 

4. To serve to the limit of its resources the cultural, recreational, 
and communal needs of the adults of its community. 


ESTABLISHING THE CONDITIONS AND REQUIREMENTS OF SOCIAL HEALTH 


The school is a community-moving agency. Its function in this 
respect is to move the community thru every influence it can muster 
to improve the conditions of community life from which its pupils 
come. These conditions affect greatly the social health of the com- 
munity and of its individual members. The conditioning factors of 
social health in community life are many. Among the most important 
are recreation, public health, community cleanliness, cultural oppor- 
tunity, churches, home life, conditions of employment, and com- 
munity pride. With all of these the school is concerned. When these 
conditions are good, or when the community is consciously and 
earnestly working for their improvement, it is possible for the 
school successfully to develop socially healthy and socially well- 
adjusted individuals. When these conditions are bad the efforts of the 
school are largely negated. Thus it is the school’s responsibility to 
seek earnestly to improve these conditions, especially the condi- 
tions of home life. The relationship here is very close. Preparing 
students for, and helping adults achieve, wholesome family living, 
in particular giving insight site a ario of love and marriage, is 

’s most important tasks. 
g- AENA a ae treatment agency. Its function here 
is to provide in the school and release into the community the 
therapies of social health. The specific requirements of social health, 
fortunately, because of their importance, are Aries ap known, 
They are the authentic conclusions of studies in the fields of psychol- 


ogy, sociology, anthropology, and mental hygiene. They apply 
’ oJ) 


equally to the relations of individuals with each other in local com- 
qua a 
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munities and of individual nations and peoples with others in the 
world community. They are: 


a. That each individual have a sense o 
ment. 

b. That each individual have a sense 
ment. 

c. That each individual have a sense o 
the school or communit: 
of others. 


d. That each individual have a sense of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of his group and Participate in determining the decisions of his 
group. 

e. That each individual have a sense of fellow feeling toward all 
members of his group that is a composite of such primary feelings 
as love, respect, goodwill, mutuality, and fair play. 

f. That each individual have a sense of confidence in his ade 
and ability to participate in active group situations, 


Í security within his environ- 
of enjoyment of his environ- 


fÍ belonging toa group within 
y environment, and of living within the lives 


quacy 


notation, in most states a citi a community js considered t 

be a person who is twenty-one years of ea to 

children and youths not yet ri lé : 
iti ‘ ; ges and obl i 

of citizenship. Nothing could be more fallacious, igations 
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are just as truly citizens of their community as their elders. They 
differ in this respect from their parents and teachers only in maturity, 
degree of independence, and possession of the right of suffrage. But 
they, too, have community obligations and community tasks. 

In every community there are large fields of community action 
which are closely related to the interests and activities of youths, 
Students frequently exercise more influence, even more constructive 
influence, upon the thinking of the community in these areas than 
adults (see Chapters X, XI, and XII). Most annual reports of super- 
intendents of schools have given considerable space, in recent years, 
to reporting a multitude of community activities of organized school 
groups under the supervision of the schools in support and promotion 
of the community’s war efforts. The unity of peace is as important at 
least as the unity of war. The contributions of youths to the peace- 
ful pursuits of community life can be as valuable as their contribu- 
tions in wartime. In many communities school groups participate in 
community chest campaigns and the like, and in numerous public 
observances; they represent their schools on community councils, 
establish and promote community Projects of their own; and perform 
many necessary and useful community services. For the children and 
youths of the community these are the vestibule activities of _com- 
munity life. They should be recognized as such, not, as often is the 
case, as community chores “wished off” on the schools. Their scope 
and ies are vast. They can and should be made a principal medium 
of induction of youths into responsible Participation in the strength- 
ening and improvement of American life. i i 

The universal phase of American life at the community level is 
work. Vocational schools, for a quarter ofa century, have recognized 
that guiding and supervising youths in work experience in the com- 
munity is an important part of their principal function, and have 
developed their school programs accordingly, with excellent educa- 
tional results. Much more recently, igus ates schools have 
accepted work experience under the eenoula direction and super 

a aluable part of their pupils general education. But their 
vision as a v. as been largely in theory. So far, these schools in the 
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tunity offered by these pro; 
serve merely to impart a fir 


aid hold of and constructively dealt with by 
anagement and of labor, problems 


DEVELOPING COMMUNITY CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


The school is a communit 
ship should be in evidence at the community 
have educational significance. But its most 


have “washed their hands” of responsibili 
school hours, and many still do so. If and wh 
the improvement of American life, they m 
become, instead, the principal community 


1 - It is poor soil, if untended, 
in which to sprou which to develop the 
munities cry for leader- 

is the Strategic com- 
munity agency to supply this leadership, 
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In the discharge of this responsibility the school is the logical 
agency for coordinating the activities of all of the community’s 
youth agencies. This leadership, to the extent it has been exercised, 
has gone by default usually to one of the community’s social agencies. 
It has resulted in the spasmodic development, here and there, of 
crudely functioning youth councils. But they have done little to 
break down the long-established rivalries, the duplications of effort, 
and the cross purposes that too frequently have characterized youth 
agency relationships. In some instances schools have not been repre- 
sented on these councils. They should be operating at the heart of 
such activities, in active pursuit of a purpose to strengthen and 


improve community life. 


SERVING THE NEEDS OF THE ADULT COMMUNITY 


The school is a community service agency. When it accepts as its 
principal purpose the strengthening and improving of community 
life, it becomes the center of the community’s civic, cultural, and 
recreational activities. It is lighted every night. Here parents discuss 
and study their personal problems, the problems and needa of their 
community, and what goes on in the world about them; they try to 


read behind the news of the day; mothers study child care and home 
management; fathers use tools in the shops or compete with each 
see ny activities young people mingle with 
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These issues will be determined in the last analysis by the use we 
make of the power resources at our command, and of our material and 
natural resources, to improve the standards of living of the masses of 
our people. The problem here is Providing (a) steady employment 
for all of our people who are able and willing to work, (b) equitable 
distribution of the products of their work, and (c) widespread 
health and welfare services and educational opportunity. 

The use made of our natural, material, and power resources will 
be determined finally by the extent to which agencies of education 
develop in individuals the following competence and abilities: (a 
self-restraint in the interests of the general welfare; (b) the desire 
and ability to live and act cooperatively and responsibly in all rela- 
tionships with their fellows; (c) fundamental understanding of 
economic truths and of how our economy operates; (d) consumer 


ic intelligence 
d the necessity 


, and into improved Standards of liv- 
ing; and (g) physical, mental, and emotional health. 


There is no escaping by the school 
tasks here are tremendous. They may succeed or they may fail. In 
any event, they are the nation’s chief hope that free men will be 
trained to cope with some degree of effectiveness with the issues which 
in this age must be faced. The schools’ functions are clear. They are: 


* 5. To develop in each pupil the competence 


a. To handle well his personal problems 
b. To give Socially valuable e 


s of these responsibilities, Their 


that will equip him 


and action. 


7. To guide the growth of each 


pupil toward physical, mental, and 
emotional health. 


"For purposes of clarity, the numbering of these functions follows previously stated functions in 
numerical sequence; sce Page $1, i 
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DEVELOPING INDIVIDUAL COMPETENCE 


Altho motivated by certain basic common purposes, our society 
is composed of free individuals who function as individuals but who 
live, work, and express themselves largely in groups which inter- 
mingle, form, and reform with extreme fluidity. Thus labor leaders 
and proprietors of business lunch together on the community’s busi- 
ness, array themselves in opposing economic groups an hour later, 
divide within their economic groups, and join each other again in 
differing patterns of political belief and action, intermingle again 
in still dissimilar groupings in churches, clubs, and patriotic organiza- 
tions. At any hour American life is a changing sea of human relation- 
ships. When it is disturbed by great issues which threaten its secur- 
ity, it may become a violent sea of innumerable purposes, danger- 
ous and destructive; or it can be a restless sea of currents of purpose, 
moving in a common direction. Establishing such currents in Ameri- 
can life and giving them direction is the real business of public edu- 
cation in the age that is being born. The forces which activate 
American life are man-made. They are the product of the energies, 
the purposes, and the competence of individuals and groups spent 
in the pursuit of happiness and the satisfaction of desires. Schools 
which accept as their purpose the improvement of American life 
will attempt to set currents of purpose in motion in our society by 
equipping the pupils in their charge with properly conditioned 
competence. The nature of this competence has been suggested. 
The conditioning factor is the influence of basic ideals so thoroly 
established that they give direction involuntarily to the expression 
of the individual’s competence. The establishment of ideals is dis- 
cussed later. We are here concerned with the principal competence 


which the school should seek to develop. 

The individual’s personal problems—The personal problems of 
individuals are many and varied and differ for each individual. They 
arise from social maladjustments, emotional disturbances, frustra- 
tions, immature judgments, economic insecurity, and misdirected 
purposes. The schools’ tasks here are two: the sympathetic under- 
standing and capable counseling of individuals who need help with 
their personal problems, and the development in all youths of cer- 
ich is basic to their individual functional 


tain competence whi 
effectiveness. In a broad sense, of course, all that is taught the indi- 
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vidual contributes to his functional effectiveness. But, more spe- 
cifically, the individual’s ability to live richly is in considerable meas- 
ure controlled by his management of personal economic responsibili- 
ties. He must acquire and manage savings, buy wisely, make invest- 
ments, understand and use credit, budget his resources, and keep 
Personal accounts. He must learn how to market his abilities, how 
to use the social and economic services his community makes avail- 
able to him, and how to spend his leisure valuably. The list cannot 
be exhausted here. It serves only to indicate the nature of the 
schools’ tasks of aiding and equipping the individual to become a 
self-directing, self-respecting, and self-responsible economic unit in 
a free society. This is not a new task, but it needs to be done better. 


The individual’s unique abilities—“. . . the individual human 
being is of surpassing worth.” In these words the Educational Policies 
Commission states the first article of the democratic faith.’ This 


statement reflects the primary element of our philosophy—reverence 


for the dignity of the individual, respect for his unique personality. 


ndividual in these achievements 
that we are here concerned. In pursuit of its purpose, the improve- 


ment of American life, the school must have not only profound 
“respect and reverence for the integrity and the uniqueness of per- 
sonality”; it must have as well a “dynamic Conception of the worth 
of the individual.” ° Each individual is precious to the school in his 
own right, but he is valuable to the school as a potential contributor 


ional Education Association and American Association of School Administrators. Educational 
Commission. The Education of Free Men in American Democracy. Washington, D, C.: the 
Commission, 1941. p. 34. biel 


° Thayer, Vivian T. American Education Under Fire. Ni 


ew York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, p. 36. 
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to the improvement of our way of life. The dynamic conception of 
his worth places the emphasis upon his functional significance in our 
society. Under this conception the school anticipates his contribution 
to the vital tasks which the democratic faiths impose upon the mem- 
bers of our society. His differences become of great interest and con- 
cern to the school. It seeks earnestly to discover and develop his 
unique abilities, and to direct his purposes toward fields of social 
action in which he may prove to be “of surpassing worth” as an 
instrument in the fuller practice and spread of the tenets of our 
faith. 

In the acceptance of this responsibility, forward-looking schools 
proceed along two principal lines of endeavor. First, they seek to 
know thoroly each one of their students. In the eyes of these schools 
each individual is socially significant material. Even the least natively 
endowed who is educable is considered to have something to con- 
tribute to the well-being of his society. The great majority of the 
schools’ pupils are regarded, however, as having talents and abili- 
ties which, when properly developed and directed, should enable 
them to become important contributors to some one or many of the 
manifold activities of American life. This dynamic conception of the 
function of the school is in the ascendancy, but technics for really 
knowing children have been lacking. It is fortunate for postwar 
education, therefore, that steady progress 1s now being made in the 
development of these technics. One example of note is the work of the 
Human Development Section of the School of Education of Chicago 
University.’ This group has pioneered some ai work in this 
field. It is work which would seem w Herala N greatly mproved 
effectiveness of the schools in the discharge of this important 
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of specialization of vocational training opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s unique abilities as a self-directing economic unit 
in our society. The first two of these principles operate thruout the 
pupil’s school experience. The third is operative largely on the sec- 
ondary level and increasingly thru the high-school years. It is not 
our purpose to discuss these principles here. They are well described 
in the reference indicated. It must suffice here to say that when 
these principles are operating fully no school can be exactly like 
any other school. Each school is the product of the planning of its 
faculty in recognition of the unique characteristics of its student body 
and the unique interests and abilities of its individual pupils. Thus 
each school will make its unique contribution to the improvement 
of American life thru the development of the competence of its 
individual pupils. 


Contributing to the betterment of group life—The schools of today 
must be keenly conscious of the tremendous si 
life in our free society. Under an authoritarian 
relatively unimportant. They exist at the will 
clique in control. Their activities 
vised, their freedom of action car 
philosophy they are the essence of our way of life. They have become 
functional entities in the exercise and expression of our freedom. 
They may be sources of great strength to our economy, or they may 
be breeders of disunity, disintegration, and decay. The education of 
youths to participate competently and wholesomely in group endeav- 
ors is one of the great responsibilities of any school that accepts as 
its mission the improvement of American life (see Chapter IX). 

The problems here are the relativity of loyalties and the quality 
and character of group leadership. A group within a community 
becomes a threat to the well-being of the community—hamlet, 
municipality, state, or nation—when its group loyalties transcend 
the loyalties of its members to the community of which it is a part, 
and especially when its purposes are in confli 


ct with the basic ideals 
of our society. Altho there are many fine distinctions here in the 


evaluation of group purposes and group action, the tasks of the 
schools are clear. The school seeks early to establish 
a scale of loyalties. It teaches that loyalty to countr 
the human relationships they stand for, and loyalty 
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and community are the supreme loyalties. It teaches that loyalty 
to the school and its ideals takes precedence over loyalty to class, 
club, or team; that loyalty to class, club, or team takes precedence 
over loyalty to one’s clique of friends; and that loyalty to one’s best 
self is the ultimate measure of one’s character. The development of 
technics for the establishment of these loyalties is one of the school’s 
unfinished tasks, on which only meager beginnings have been made. 

The further task of the school in this important area is the dis- 
covery and training for group leadership of those students who have 
the talent, and the training of all students in the ways of good 
leadership. Leadership is one of the precious qualities. In the con- 
tinually changing patterns and manifold activities of group life, 
leadership is constantly emerging, constantly changing. The indi- 
viduals who possess outstanding qualities of leadership will have a 
profound influence upon the course of our society. They will largely 
determine the power and purposes of the social and economic groups 
they will ultimately lead. The competence of leaders and of dis- 
criminating followers is therefore of deep concern to schools whose 
purpose is the improvement of American life. 


Coping with economic and social isswes—In this brief descrip- 
tion of the competence with which schools must attempt to equip 
their pupils, we have left to the last what perhaps should be called 
the ultimate competence. It is the competence of individuals to cope 
realistically and intelligently with the economic and social problems 
of their day. Again, all that the school does contributes to this final 
competence, and it cannot be developed apart from a ge 
ciation and acceptance of the ideals of our culture. It is, however, 
a distinct process in itself. It is the dynamic conception of the 
school’s functions applied to training for citizenship. It is the dis- 
tillate of the knowledge the school has imparted, the understandings 
it has created, and the feelings it has engendered, imbued with social 
purpose. It is the outcome of the common learnings when they are 
consciously directed and applied to the current scene. In the develop- 
ment of this competence the school comes face to face with some of 
its most difficult problems. 


This competence cannot be developed by prejudice-ridden teach- 
ers, by the avoidance in the classroom of controversial economic 
issues, by academic methods of teaching citizenship, 
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educational activities to the school building and the school grounds, 
or by undemocratic procedures in the classroom or in the adminis- 
tration of the school. Instead, the development of this competence 
requires teachers who can develop appreciation and understanding, 
who are on the alert for manifestations of discrimination within the 
schools, and who know how to deal with this symptom of social 
unhealth when it appears.’ It requires the frank facing in the class- 
room of critical issues by teachers who are themselves economically 
literate.” Many schools fortunately are steadily forging technics 
acceptable to their community and appropriate to maturity levels for 
this kind of classroom activity, and many teachers are studying 
economic problems. It requires also that all teaching which falls 
under the traditional caption of education for citizenship be applied 
realistically to local community problems and the conditions of 
community life, to the problems of the nation’s economy, and to the 
problems which face the world. It requires taking the school into 
the community and bringing the resources of the community into 
the school. It requires further that pupils live together and manage 
their affairs as junior citizens under the skilful guidance of the school, 
that both pupils and teachers work together and with each other in 
truly democratic relationships, and that the community outside 
the school be interested in and be made to feel a part of the life of 
the school (see Chapter XI). All of this requires vision and planning, 

Some schools are displaying this vision and doing this planning; 
and some teacher-training institutions are searching, experimenting, 
and gradually changing their programs. The better schools are 
steadily serving more acceptably the needs of their communities and 
of their pupils. They are improving their technics. In study groups 
and workshops teachers and administrators are beginning to sit side 
by side seeking better ways for developing in their pupils the com- 
petence essential to the improvement of American life. 


EDUCATION FOR THE OPERATION OF DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


In a stimulating little book, Practical Applications of Democracy, 
George B. de Huszar ` describes three kinds of democracy: talk- 


National Council for the Social Studies. Democratic Human Relations. Sixteenth Yearbook, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Council, a department of the National Education Association, 1945 366 p. 


19 National Council for the Social Studies. Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. Thirteenth 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Council, a department of the National Education Association 
1942, 175 p. 
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democracy, consent-democracy, and do-democracy. Talk-democracy 
proclaims belief in democratic ideals but does not translate belief 
into action; its characteristics are verbalism and inactivity. Consent- 
democracy seeks to understand issues, votes “yes” or “no,” protests 
now and then and urges that something be done, but doesn’t know 
what or how. Do-democracy is a bending of energies by joining with 
other like-minded persons to get things done; its characteristics are 


Participation with others in facing problems together, and seeking 
intelligent solutions, 


While talk-democrac 
Republic and in Fran 
to fashion concerted 


y Was spending itself in words in the Weimar 
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-democracy, and as 
expressed in our two 
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: € e vast and increasing complexities of modern 
life. Convincingly, de Huszar states: “The question is not that of 
abandoning consent- i 


democracy with do-d 
its method: “the building 


g h t in every field of 
activity in our society, of breaking them into si 
problems, of finding the 


to the larger problems they build up to. This is the tec 


To supplement the established doctrine of consent by a creative doctrine of 
participation, we need mechanisms for co-operation between citizens and officials, 
One of the best mechanisms is that of advisory committees: small groups of 
citizens getting together with administrative officials around common problems. 
The citizens who serve on such advisory committees, working directly with 
officials, have an opportunity to do something more than to mark an X ona 
ballot. Through a network of advisory groups of optimum size, opportunities 
for a large number of citizens to participate directly in government could be 
opened up.” 
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Progressive teachers have been using the technic of the problem- 
centered group as an instructional device in their classrooms for 
a decade or two. The device has spread to the organized activities of 
teachers and administrative officials. It is an increasingly common 
method of attack upon the problems of curriculum development, 
more and more so upon the internal problems of administering 
schools, and considerably upon the problems of personnel adminis- 
tration. This technic of participation in problem-centered activities 
should be vastly expanded to permeate every phase of school and 
community life. The school must become a place where teachers 
and children live, work, and learn together thru the process of joint 
participation in the improvement of human relationships and in the 


and discharge of the responsibilities which accrue in the 


acceptance 
aditional 


total life of the school. Democracy cannot be taught by tr 
teaching methods; it can only be “Jearned about”—its problems 
studied. It is a way of living together that one participates in, 
experiences, feels, and acquires. When the school’s purpose is the 


of American life, the school becomes a place for the 


improvement 
excellence). It 


practice of democracy (as one practices for any 
becomes a place for the establishment and practice-in-use of effective 
technics thru which the individual becomes an active, functional part 
of the democratic process (see Chapter VI). It becomes a place 
where participation of all pupils in the life of the school is a measure 
of the quality and effectiveness of the school’s program. Many 
school systems, and especially high schools, have measured their 
success in the past by how well a portion of their product does in 
college. The school whose purpose is the improvement of American 
life will measure its success ultimately by how well its entire product 
er years in the processes of adult-group inter- 


participates in lat ases 
d action in the ongoing life of the community. 


course, enterprise, an 


GUIDANCE TOWARD PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND EMOTIONAL HEALTH 


American life, we have been saying, is an organic whole. It may be 
likened to a living fabric woven from the aspirations, purposes, and 
activities of the human individuals and groups who both comprise it 
and give it being, and who in it have their being and their function. 
Its texture may be closely knit of good quality thruout or it may be 
loosely woven, many of its threads weak. We have been saying that 
it now must be the purpose of the schools to improve the texture 
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of this fabric. One of the weak threads is the general level of health 
of the American people. 

It is not our purpose here to reproduce the statistics of rejections 
from military service because of physical disability, 
emotional instability. Suffice it to recall that at least one out of every 
five *° of our young men was found by his selective service board 
to be unfit for military duty, and that many millions of man-hours 
were lost in war production thru absenteeism due to preventable 
illness and to health that was under par. These factors were prob- 
ably the nation’s greatest handicaps in waging successful warfare for 
survival. Good physical condition and good health are also vital to 
the security of our society in peacetime. 

The schools are the nation’s most Strategic agenc: 
attack upon this manifest weakness in American li 
great responsibilities in this field, but at the same time they have 
great needs. Several thousand schools in America are without any 
facilities for physical education and health. The physical facilities 
of the nation’s school plant must be vastly improved, 
serve this need but many others. It has been estimated that to provide 
a safe, sanitary, and healthful school environment for all the coun- 
try’s children and youth will require an expenditure of seven billion 
dollars.** These facilities will be long in the building. But the schools 
are not without great resources in the meantime. Every school, with 
or without adequate facilities, can develop a strong program to 
serve this great need. 

There is a vast literature on what schools can do in Serving this 
need. It has been well summarized in the report of the National 
Committee on School Health Policies, formed in 1945 by the Na- 
tional Conference for Cooperation in Health Education.® 

Schools can also greatly improve the conditions in the school 
which promote mental and emotional health among both pupils and 
teachers. They can give greatly increased attention to “screening 
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out” the “nagging, scolding, sarcastic, domineering, or emotionally 
unstable teacher or principal.” In their expectations of their staffs 
they can put a premium upon kindliness, sympathy, and friendli- 
ness; they can place an understanding of mental hygiene higher on 
their list of requirements; they can encourage home visitations and 
an understanding of the needs of pupils. They can give all of their 
pupils opportunities to experience success, emphasize cooperative 
methods, minimize highly competitive procedures, and employ flex- 
ible rather than arbitrary methods of discipline. They can make 
school life a pleasant experience thruout, each school day something 
to be eagerly anticipated. 


UNITY THRU EDUCATION 


Western man now lives between two worlds. One world ended 
over Japan on August 6, 1945. The new world that is to replace 
it is struggling to be born. The former world was a compromise, 
between the ideals of the Western culture and an insatiable lust 
for power and material goods. It was a world of extremes—of great 
humanitarianism and unparalleled savagery; of immense wealth and 

. direst poverty; of mighty works and reckless destruction; of high 
ethics and ruthless competition; of great progress in the arts and 
sciences and moral decay in human relationships. Its resources of 
natural power became the playthings of the strong: coal, oil, rail- 
roads, ships, and timber their most cherished possessions; science 
and technology the handmaidens of their enterprise. It was a world 
kept in delicate and precarious balance by power politics and the 
art of the diplomat. This world is ended. To the extent the new 
world is patterned on the old, the end of Western civilization draws 
nearer. 

It is the function of education to help build a new world in which 
men and nations may live together in justice and security, in unity 
and peace. Our ideals have been distilled from the dreams of prophets 
and sages, and the highest aspirations of men thru the ages. It is now 
the function of education to help give them full expression. It is the 
great function of the schools of America fo establish with all pupils 
in the transmission of the culture the moral and spiritual values and 
the fundamental understandings essential to the improvement of the 
culture, and necessary for the responsible living together of free 
men in a free society. 
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Unifying American Life thru the Transmission of the 
Culture 


Modern man is obsolete in that he has “exalted change in every- 
thing but himself. He has leaped centuries ahead in inventing a new 
world to live in, but he knows little or nothing about his own part in 
that world.” ** Man can adapt himself quickly to change. He has 
proved this many times. The burning question now is, “Can man 
change himself?” All who teach have confidence that he can. We 
believe that “through teaching, a people’s capacity to meet change 
in ways that increase the national welfare is strengthened.” #7 We 
believe that “education . . . is the process by which a culture is 
transmitted from one generation to the next and is somehow trans- 
formed in the process of transmission . . . into shapes more satis- 
fying to its members.” ** The skilful direction of this process is 
the problem of education in our time. The task, and the challenge 
to education, is the unifying (and improving) of American life in 
the process of transmitting the culture. We have discussed the issues 
and needs in American life, the scene of action, the 
school’s tasks, the tasks themselves, and technics that hold promise. 
There remains the question, “Can American schools build into the 


personalities of their pupils the eternal values expressed in the 
ideals of their culture?” 


scope of the 


The ideals of our culture need no discussion here. They have been 
well stated by the Educational Policies Commission in its publication 
The Education of Free Men in American Democracy. The prob- 
lem is building an understanding of these ideals in ter 
application to the persistent, recurring problems of A: 
which threaten its existence. An intelligent approach to 
of these understandings is suggested by the Commission 
and Service of the North Central Association of Colle 
ondary Schools. This suggestion is that every school 
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list of challenges to democracy which “stand as barriers to the 
extension and improvement of democratic practices in our society.” 2° 

Most schools will do well to list their local barriers. As positive 
goals in the transmission and improvement of the culture, schools 
can attack vigorously such problems as: (a) discriminations in our 
society, political, social, and economic, which operate against racial 
and religious minorities; (b) emphasis upon material values and 
the resulting neglect of spiritual values; (c) decay of community 
life; (d) influence upon government of pressure groups; (e) un- 
worthy use of technology and natural power; (f) inequalities of 
educational and economic opportunity; (g) social irresponsibility; 
(h) economic illiteracy; (i) demagoguery; and (j) isolationism. 

It will be by the process of throwing the bright light of the basic 
ideals of our society upon problems such as these that appreciation 
of our ideals and understandings of our tasks will be built, that social 
purposes will be crystallized and hardened, that individual com- 
petencies will be conditioned, and that American life gradually will 
be unified thru the expression of American ideals in action. It will be 
by some such process as this, and as the capstone of all else the 
school does, that social responsibility may become better established, 
that social integration may move steadily to fruition, and that the 
unifying of American life in common aspirations and in pursuit 
of common purposes may become possible. 


% Kalp, Earl S. “The Study of American Problems through the Use of the Unit Studies of the North 
Central Association and Supplementary Materials.” North Central Association Quarterly 21: 245-53; 
October 1946. 


We Believe 


* In promoting the unity which is essential to American social 
life, the school should allow for differences as well as build on simi- 
larities among pupils. 


X Education is the one best hope that children of under privileged 


and minority groups have for rising to the most coveted and honored 
positions in American life. 


X Social solidarity in America depends fundamentally upon the 
provision of educational opportunity for the children of under- 
privileged families. 


* In providing educational Opportunity the school should not 
ignore the real cultural differences and differences of expectation 
among pupils. 


* The school owes every pupil an honest and Scientific assessment 
of his abilities, interests, and expectations. 


* The school should recognize and encourage in children a variety 
of abilities—verbal, manual, and social. 


* The school should be a place where all kinds of pupils—book- 
minded and hand-minded, sociable and shy—are rewarded for doing 
well the desirable things they can do best. 


* The school should help pupils to do better 


all their tasks of 
growing up. 


* Teachers need the kind of knowled, 
comes from the study of individual 
books about human development. 


edge about children which 
pupils as well as the reading of 


* Teachers need to study the social environment— 


j : ‘ the local com- 
munity—which shapes their pupils. 
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CHAPTER V 


Children and Youth Today and Tomorrow 


N THE FIVE YEARS after America entered World War II, thirteen 
million babies were born in the United States. This was four mil- 
lion more than had been predicted by population experts. Over 

three million babies were born during each of the years 1943 and 
1944, when the experts had predicted that births would be stabilized 
at the two million mark during these years. 

The elementary schools felt the rush of this new tide of life first 
in 1946, when kindergarten enrolments suddenly increased, after 
years of stability. Elementary-school enrolments will increase rapidly 
until 1950, with a consequent demand for more teachers and more 
schoolrooms. By 1953 the high schools will feel the surge, and they 
will expand until 1960. No one knows whether the birth-rate will fall 
again to the prewar level. 

These children belong to the new, postwar world. It is their edu- 
cation that this book is about, their education and the education of 
their brothers and sisters yet to be born. Thru these children the 
schools will perform their task of improving American life. 

When an observer travels up and down and across the country, 
looking at these American children, he comes away with two very 
different impressions. The first impression is that they are all differ- 
ent: big and little ones, fat and thin ones, brown, white, yellow, and 
black ones, shy and bold ones, bright and dull ones, clean and dirty, 
smiling and sullen—no two alike. Visiting their homes, studying 
their abilities and personalities confirm the impression of diversity. 

At the same time the conviction grows upon the observer that thru 
all the differences he can see many likenesses. Children are alike in 
patterns of physical growth, in sequences of development, and in 
their wide-eyed interest in the world about them. 

No one can look at boys and girls without getting this curious and 
double impression of difference and sameness among them. Both sides 
of the impression are important for education. In this chapter we 
shall explore both the differences and the similarities of our pupils, 

Our pupils differ, in ways that are important for education, in their 
physical, social, mental, and personal characteristics. Each of these 
areas of difference and their implications will be discussed. 


[71] 
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Social Characteristics of Pupils 


Mrs. George Burnham, II, is talking about the education of her 
son, George Burnham, III: 


Of course George will go to Williams when he finishes at the Academy. 
Some of my friends tell me that we ought to send George to Princeton, but, 
you see, his father and his grandfather went to Williams, and it’s really part 
of the family tradition. He will learn just the right things there, things 
that will help him to carry on the family name. 

Of course he won’t study business. He’ll probably study history or some- 
thing like that, to give him a broad view of things. He can learn all about 
business when he finishes college. His father will put him into the factory 
where he can learn from the ground up. We just can’t understand this idea 


that some people have, of sending their sons to a university to study 
business. 


Mrs. Robert Anderson, wife of the furniture merchant, says: 


Curtis is planning to go to the state university next fall, 
his classmates in the high school will be there, 
Curtis has made good grades in mathem 
engineer. They say an engineering course is the best training for becoming a 
business executive, nowadays. Curtis knows some fraternity boys at State 


already, and they'll help him to get established socially. I expect he’ll meet 
his future wife on the campus there. 


Several of 
too, so they won’t be lonesome, 
atics, and he’ll probably become an 


Mrs. Thomas Kelly’s husband has 
a working-class section of the city. Sh 
of her son, Bill, who is in junior high 


Bill’s a lot like his dad, s 
jobs just for fun when he was 


a small confectionery store in 


e is talking about the education 
school: 


be with people. 


He does good in school, too, and he'll probably graduate from high school. 
Of course his dad never went beyond the eighth grade, but the kids all go to 
high school nowadays. I guess it won’ i 


sometimes he talks about some of t 
college. “College, that’s not for you, son,” 
going to be a big football star; you're not h 


Pack avy enough for that, Why should 
you go to college 


These three mothers show the characteristic attitudes toward edu- 
cation of the upper, middle, and lower social levels of American 
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society. It is easy to see how their children grow up with different 
attitudes toward education. 

The social groups represented by these women differ in many 
respects, some important and some quite unimportant, and their chil- 
dren learn these differences. Their children learn different kinds of 
grammar, table manners, attitudes toward property, habits of sexual 
behavior, and different occupational goals. In their homes these 
children find different newspapers and different magazines, depend- 
ing on the social groups to which their parents belong. The parents 
set their children different examples with respect to reading and 
leisure-time occupations. 

Pupils differ, then, in their social characteristics. Growing up in 
different levels of society, they learn different cultures. It is a fact 
of which educators are now becoming aware that the various social 
groups have cultures of their own, in addition to the general Ameri- 
can culture which is shared by all. If we speak in general terms, we 
may talk of three different cultures: upper-class, middle-class, and 
lower-class.* 

The child learns the culture of his own social class from his family. 
He learns attitudes toward Property and education, habits of lan- 
guage and table manners, occupational goals and personal ambitions, 
with the result that he is like most of his fellows of his own social 
class and unlike most of the boys and girls of other social classes. 

If a child from a lower-class family is to rise in American society, 
he must learn a new culture—the culture of the social group into 
which he aspires to rise. Here the American public school plays a 
unique and all-important role. The American public school teaches 
middle-class culture, for it is essentially middle class in its values, its 


1As the term is used by the social anthropologist, a social class is a group of people who participate 
socially together, or would be willing to do so. Studies made in several small American cities show the 
existence of five to seven social classes, depending on the geographical region and other characteristics 
of the cities. Whatever the number of social classes, they are based upon a common pattern of three 
classes: upper, middle, and lower. The upper-class group is very small, the middle-class group is 
larger, and the lower-class group is largest of all, containing a half or more of the total population, 
Mobility from one class to another is frequent in the American society. In finding out where the X 
family falls on the social scale, the social scientist observes their social participation, their close 
friends, their marriages, and the organizations to which they belong. He then places them in the 
same class with the majority of their friends. He may also ask other people where they would place 
the X family on the social scale. a x 

There is no moral significance to the term lower class. Most lower-class people are quite respectable 
while a few of them are generally said to be shiftless and immoral. Sometimes a distinction is made 
in the lower-class group between the upper lower class, who are “poor but respectable,” and the lower 
lower class, who are disreputable. On the other hand, some upper-class people enjoy aceptis par 
being immoral. Pai a ; i 

For further description of the characteristics of the various social classes, see: Warner, W. Lloyd; 
Havighurst, Robert J.; and Loeb, Martin B. Who Skall Be Educated? New York: Harper and Brothers 
1944. Chapter 2, “American Status Systems,” p. 16-32. 
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teachings, and its staff. The lower-class child can learn the middle- 
class culture and thus put himself in line for social mobility and the 
advantages that America offers to middle-class people. 

At least 50 percent of the families, with at least 60 percent of the 
children in America, fall into an underprivileged group. They are 
underprivileged in the sense that they do not start life with a social 
and economic status that guarantees them a good chance to achieve 
the coveted positions in American society—positions in the profes- 
sions and the managerial positions in business. 

The other 50 percent of American families, which produce about 
40 percent of the children, can give their children a fair chance to 
secure the social and economic advantages of life. If their children 
fail, it is because of lack of ability or lack of drive on the part of the 
children themselves. 

The American public school can supply a substantial degree of 
opportunity to the underprivileged children. To the great majority 
of them, who are of average or less ability, the school can teach the 
basic skills and attitudes that will help them to become better work- 
ers, parents, and citizens, and to raise the standards of their work- 
ing-class life. To the minority who are especially able and ambitious 
the school can teach the language, social etiquette, the v 
intellectual and vocational skills that are needed for social mobility. 
The schools must provide three essentials for this latter group: (a) 
a curriculum which aims to prepare children of special ability and 
ambition for an upward move thru the social structure; (b) suffi- 
cient financial aid (in the form of scholarships and jobs) to enable 
poor but able young people to finish high school and go to college; 
and (c) educational Opportunities to help those who remain in their 
social class to make appropriate and satisfying adjustments to life. 

The role of the public school with these pupils is one of accultura- 
tion—teaching a middle-class culture to children from underprivi- 
leged families with a lower-class culture. This role is of special 
importance to the minority colored and immigrant groups, for their 
members are preponderantly in the lower social classes. Most 
Negroes are in the underprivileged group, for the obvious reason 
that the Negro has been denied the degree of economic opportunity 
available to the white man. A very small minority of Negroes are of 
middle- or upper-class status, and they of course give their children 
the privileges of their social position. 


alues, the 
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The ethnic groups—those who are of recent foreign origin, such as 
Poles, Italians, and Mexicans—also fall largely into the underprivi- 
leged group. For their children the public school serves to teach both 
the general American culture and the middle-class culture necessary 
for social mobility. 

As the situation now stands the American public school has one of 
the strategic positions in the American social structure. The school 
system controls most of the channels of social mobility.’ By its per- 
formance, and thru other social and economic forces, the structure 
of the future society will be determined. Either this structure will 
retain the fluidity characteristic of nineteenth century America, when 
we could say without boasting that this was the land of opportunity, 
or the social system will tend to crystallize, class lines will be drawn 
more sharply, and the American ideal of equality of opportunity will 
become a myth. 


Mental Characteristics of Pupils 


There is another major set of differences among our pupils, which 
cuts across the social differences. These are the differences of mental 
ability. There are children of all kinds of ability in all social groups. 

The popular distinction between the book-minded and the hand- 
minded children is a useful one, even tho it is only partially valid. 
Asa matter of fact, most children who handle words and ideas easily 
can learn to use their hands skilfully, if they do not already do so. 
Thus the book-minded person is potentially hand-minded also. But 
there are many people with “educated hands” who simply cannot 
deal with words and ideas skilfully. If they are to get much out of 
school, their curriculum must contain a maximum of concrete, first- 
hand learning experience. 

Then there are many other pupils who learn more readily from 
people than from books or from things. For them the curriculum 
must provide opportunity for visiting and talking with all sorts of 
people in the community, and for discussion and conference in the 
classroom. 

Actually these distinctions must be made with caution, for there 
is nobody who is entirely hand-minded, or book-minded, or people- 


minded. Everybody can learn from words, things, and people. The 
5 of social mobility in American society will also depend on other factors, such ‘ 
The degree OF Gehich creates new places at the top of the social scale), inheritance taxes si 
weferential birth-rates among the social classes. 
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curriculum should include all three kinds of learning experiences, but 
in variable proportions to suit children with various combinations of 
aed three crudely defined types have been further explored by 
recent studies of human abilities which show that there are a num- 
ber of distinct and independent abilities that may occur in various 
combinations in the human individual. There is evidence of the 
existence of six “primary mental abilities,” which are distributed 
independently among pupils. Thus one pupil may possess consider- 
able abilities of the number, space, and reasoning types while he is 
relatively low in the verbal meaning, word fluency, and memory 
abilities. Or a pupil may be high on the memory ability and dull on 
all the other abilities.* 

A curriculum for all kinds of children should contain learning 
opportunities that fit all kinds of abilities (see Chapters VI, X, XI, 
and XII). As the curriculum is broadened many childr 
improve in their rate of learning, simply because th 
abilities are brought increasingly into play. 

It is a moot question whether the curriculum should also be 
designed to train children to improve their weaker abilities. This 
question will be answered by research on th 
ment children make when trained in abilitie: 
little initial aptitude. While some remedial we 
with children who have specific handicaps in 
it remains to be determined whether the var 
be brought to something of an even front b 
students have such deeply fixed strengths 
curriculum should be adjusted to fit them. 

In any case, the need is evident for more use o 
ance procedures in combination with curriculu: 
make the curriculum a channel of maximum and 
every child. 


en will 
eir own peculiar 


e amount of improve- 
s for which they show 
ork will always be done 
reading or in arithmetic, 
ious mental abilities can 
y instruction or whether 
and weaknesses that the 


f testing and guid- 
m making, so as to 
optimum learning for 


Personal Characteristics of Pupils 

It is a truism that pupils may be similar j 
in mental abilities and yet be very different in personality. Thus we 
find the bold and shy, pleasant and surly, ambitious and easygoing, 
distributed among those who are quick-minded and those who are 


n social background and 


®Thurstone, Louis L, Vectors of Mind. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935, 266 p. 
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slow and those of high and low social status. Some of these per- 
sonality differences are of significance for the school curriculum. 

The personal characteristics of most significance for the cur- 
riculum are interests and expectations. The relation of interests to 
the curriculum is generally understood, and the importance of adapt- 
ing the curriculum to students’ interests, especially at the high-school 
level, need not be argued. However, the relation of expectations to 
the curriculum is not so well understood. 

The child learns his expectations from his family, his playmates, 
his teachers, and the other people who enter directly or vicariously 
into his life. From them he learns to expect a certain level of income, 
a certain type of occupation, certain kinds of housing, and certain 
kinds of leisure-time activities. The school curriculum serves both 
to create expectations and to aid the pupil in realizing them. A 
function of the elementary school is to help the child develop his 
expectations, and of the secondary school to help him realize them. 

Some notion of the variety of expectations of high-school youth 
can be obtained by asking them to write essays on the subject “The 
Person I Would Like To Be Like.” The following examples show 
how expectations differ among pupils of similar status or ability. 

A and B are sixteen-year-old boys of excellent intellectual ability, 
reared in middle-class families: 


A. When I will be an adult I would like to be a foreman or superintendent 
in an aircraft factory. I would like to be financially all right, with authority 
over a group of people. I want to be interested in sports, in hunting and 
fishing, and my family. I want people to consider me a person upon whom 
they can rely. 

B. I want to be energetic. Someone once told me, “genius is 99 percent 
perspiration, and 1 percent inspiration.” I want to be philosophical and plump. 
My ideal is someone who is always astride the situation. I want to be like an 
imaginary person. S 5 

This person, as I have said, must be a worker, plump, and philosophical. 
But he must also be efficient, and have a good sense of humor. I may be 
asking too much, but I would not like any broken limbs, or crippled faculties. 

I don’t care what I look like, just so I’m not too repulsive. I can’t think 
of any particular occupation I will be suited for, but since I want to be able to 


i that. 
write, I may devote my time to 
Then as a parting favor, I should like to be able to play tennis, or at 


least play at tennis. W , 
I on each of my qualities able to give way to my sense gi kinar BS 


to me, is one of the most important qualities of my future self. 
> 
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C, D, and E are boys from lower-class families, all with superior 
intellectual ability but with very different expectations. Two of them 
have expectations which are unusual for their lower-class back- 
grounds: 


C. The person I would like to be like is one in his late twenties. He 
would be an honest, upright person of pleasing personality, one in whom 
people would put their trust. He would be able to get along with people 
and be able to manage affairs that come along. This person would be what is 
considered handsome and be nearly six feet tall, weighing about 185 pounds. 
He would be in the ministry and naturally have a good speaking voice, and 
be one to whom good thoughts and ideas would come along with the means 
of expressing them. He would have what is known as undying patience. He 
would be athletic, being able to participate in all active sports and still having 
special talent in some of these (basketball, tennis, etc.) which he would 
have gained in former years. 


D. The person I would like to be like is mostly imaginary. He is a man 
who knows how to make plenty of money and how and when to spend it. 

He also knows how to get along with any type or class of people he should 
come in contact with. 

He is personable, neat, and well manner 
of books, travel, music, and other arts. 

He drinks and smokes with moderation, is not overly religious, and is not 
afraid to voice his opinions if it becomes necessary. 

He will not be married until he is about thirty, ha 
and a bank account that would b 
of supporting a wife and children. 

He is active in all social events, ani 
organizations. 


ed, having a great general knowledge 


ving a substantial business 
e sufficient enough to ease the responsibility 


d a member of many clubs and fraternal 


E. I would like to be about 23 
something about what my future 
settled in life as an adult and 
do for a living would be over. 


I would like to be a person well-liked by friends and associates. I would like 
to have the appearance of being well-refined and always look refreshed even 


after a strenuous day. I wouldn’t like to be handsome but I would like to be 
at least average. 


I would like to do manual labor on a 
I like work where I would be able to de 
to go somewhere I would like to go 
from doing it. 


years old. At that age I would probably know 
Occupation would be. I would be more or less 
my worries and anticipation of what I was to 


project of my own or for someone else. 
cide some things for myself. If I wanted 
without my work always hampering me 


F and G are girls from respectable, hard 


-working, lower-class 
families, with about average intellectual ability 
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F. When I am about 21 years old this is the type of person I would like to be. 
This person is imaginary. 

I want to be a very successful nurse, specializing in surgery. I want to have 
a lot of nice friends. I would like to be engaged when I am 21, but I don’t want 
to be married until I am older. I want to be neat in appearance. However, I also 
want to have a lot of beautiful clothes that I can wear when I’m not working at 
the hospital. I think the things I want to do for recreation are dancing, swimming, 
riding, and playing tennis. I want to be good in playing these sports. I don’t 
think that this person will drink or smoke. 

G. The person I would like to be like is my mother. If I can go through life 
like she has I will be very much pleased. She’s 42 years old but doesn’t look 
a day over 25. She has a very pleasing character and is very sweet and lovely. 
As for her appearance it’s 1-A, that is tops. She couldn’t improve it any more 
if she went to all the beauty salons in America. As for her occupation naturally 
she is a mother and a housewife. We live on a farm and for recreation she 
listens to the radio and attends the theater. 


These young people all want different things from life, and the 
school will have to treat them differently if it is to be of maximum 
help to them in realizing their expectations. 

The personal, mental, and social characteristics of pupils divide 
them into groups with different curriculum needs. These are the 
factors that make for differentiation of the curriculum. On the other 
hand, pupils have many common characteristics and common needs, 
which make for integration of the curriculum. A good way to look 
at the common characteristics and needs of pupils is to look at their 


developmental tasks. 


Developmental Tasks of Children and Adolescents 


s and girls have certain things to accomplish in the course 
These may be called developmental tasks. For 
example, learning to walk and talk are two of the earliest tasks. Then 
during middle childhood boys and girls must learn to get along with 
their age mates, and they must learn the intellectual skills of reading, 
writing, and calculating. These are two of several developmental 
tasks of middle childhood. During adolescence typical tasks are the 
acceptance of one’s changing body, learning the appropriate sex 
role, and selecting and preparing for a vocation. f 

Developmental tasks are determined by the interplay of three 
forces in the life of the child. First is his own physical development, 
Second is the social environment, which places certain cultural 


Boy 
of growing up. 
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demands and expectancies upon the child. Third is the personality 
of the child, which, thru his aspirations and values, sets up certain 
life goals and ideals. 

These three forces contrive to set for the individual a series of 
tasks that must be accomplished if he is to be a successful human 
being. The tasks follow one another in a regular order of develop- 
ment; that is to say, the individual becomes an adolescent by passing 
thru the steps of infancy and early childhood. Each period of growth 
prepares the child for the next period. 

Developmental tasks may be defined and described in broad, gen- 
eral terms or in narrow, specific terms. Consequently the number 
of tasks will vary from one list to another. One set which seems to 
be generally useful and acceptable to expert students of child and 
adolescent development is the following: 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 


1, Making an adequate social adjustment to age mates: 
technics of cooperation, sharing, and group decision; an 
boyish or girlish sex role 

- Learning to work and play in a group where there is no adult domination 

- Developing moral judgment and a scale of values 

. Acquiring physical skills useful in games 

. Developing basic skills in readin 
required in modern life 

6. Developing significant conce 


(a) learning the 
d (b) learning a 


npu nN 


g, writing, and calculating, to the extent 


pts and the ability to do reflective thinking 
de toward oneself as a growing organism 


8. Developing social attitudes in the areas of politics, race, religion, property, 


and law observance 
‘9. Learning to control emotions, and thus to adjust oneself to disappointment. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF ADOLESCENCE 


. Acceptance of the sex role and of changing body 
. New orientation to age mates of both sexes 

. Establishing emotional independence fr 
. Achieving assurance of economic indep 
. Selecting and preparing for a vocation 

. Preparing for marriage and raising a family 
- Acquiring technics and information for in 
- Developing ethical and religious concepts 


om parents and other adults 
endence 


telligent citizenship 
and values. 


ONAKNARWNHE 


Children show all degrees of adequacy in the accomplishment of 
their tasks. Those who have real difficulties with their developmental 
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tasks are maladjusted persons. They are disturbed by the blame that 
is cast upon them by other people, who see that they are not develop- 
ing according to the usual cultural expectancies. They are also dis- 
turbed by the self-blame that arises from the knowledge that they 
are not measuring up to their own ideals. On the other hand, the 
successful mastery of developmental tasks as they arise produces feel- 
ings of security and establishes confidence to meet new tasks. 


All children in a given culture, at varying rates and with social 
class variations, pass thru the same basic series of developmental 
tasks. These differences are caused partly by the fact that some 
children are much slower than others in their physical development, 
while others are greatly accelerated. Similar differences are to be 
found in rates of mental and social development. The tasks are 
basically the same for all pupils, but they vary somewhat in the 
various social classes. 

Responsibility for aiding children to accomplish their develop- 
mental tasks rests upon the family, the school, the church, and other 
institutions, such as public health services, nursery schools, recrea- 
tion and park commissions, Boy and Girl Scouts, boys’ clubs, sum- 
mer camps, employment agencies, and government youth service 
agencies. The school and the family are the principal agencies. The 
school bears the major responsibility for helping youth to accomplish 
certain tasks, and there is hardly a single task for which the school 
does not serve in at least a minor way. 

Thinking of general education as the activity of the educational 
system in helping boys and girls accomplish their developmental 
tasks, the educator gets a new and useful view of the curriculum." 
He sees that thru the school curriculum the pupil gets the informa- 
tion and the training necessary for certain tasks, such as acquiring 
the basic intellectual skills and selecting and preparing for a voca- 
tion. The educator also sees that the pupil s experience in school 

e 2 the quality of his performance in all the tasks. Knowing 
ae il will accomplish most of his developmental tasks after 
that: the pupi er should help him to achieve these tasks 


: h 
hion, anyway, the teacher s/ iti i 
a as a perspective, social awareness, critical analysis, and 
i s SoS 3 
maividual excellence as the pupil’s abilities permit. 


ks i i hool program, see: Corey, Si 
i tasks in relation to the sc program, se y, Stephen M. 
‘For a discussion of 4 developmen tai "The American High School. Eighth Yearbook, John Dewey 
a Developmental Tamper and Brothers, 1946. Chapter 5, p. 70-99. 

ociety. e + 
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Teachers Need To Find Out about Their Pupils 


How can the teacher know enough about pupils to make the school 
serve them in accomplishing their developmental tasks? The answer 
to this question is a twofold one. The teacher must know pupils both 
in general and in particular. The general knowledge about the devel- 
opment of children may be learned primarily from books and in col- 
lege courses. But before this general knowledge can be used wisely 
in the individual instance the teacher must understand the individual 
child. 

In the book, Helping Teachers Understand Children’ Daniel A. 
Prescott and his associates have described how they have proceeded, 
in several cities and states, to help teachers grow in their under- 
standing of pupils. The secret of this job appears to lie in starting 

with the study of a particular child in the teacher’s own class. With 
this as a beginning, teachers go on to study other children and 
eventually to study the general principles that explain human 
behavior and development. This procedure works better with most 
teachers than the opposite one, which moves from the study of gen- 
eral principles to the study of particular children, 


There is another good reason, besides that of the teacher’s pref- 


hildren. If one 


The laws of child development are broad ones. They must be so 
to apply to the great variety of human individuality and Baman 
behavior. For example, it is a general truth that all children desire 
social approval. But Johnny shows little obvious desire for social 
approval. He goes his own way and does his own work independently 
and well, only watching out of the corner of his eye for approval. On 
the other hand, Billy has to stop what he is doing frequently, to 
ask the teacher whether he approves or to show his work to oiher 
children; while Tommy will do nothing constructive in school but 
sits back in his seat and “sasses” the teacher as the other pupils look 


American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education. Hetpi 
Children. Washington. D. C.: the Council, 1945. 468 p. Be SORE Teachers: Uaderstarig 
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at him with horrified admiration. The teacher may know that all three 
boys are seeking social approval in their own ways, but he must 
also know enough about each one to decide what is the best way 
of giving his approval, and in what circumstances approval should 
be withheld. 

Thus the teacher must come into the possession of two separate 
bodies of knowledge. One kind of knowledge describes the indi- 
vidual being studied—as a physical being, in terms of his relations 
with other persons, in terms of his abilities and his stock of informa- 
tion, and in terms of his goals and aspirations. The other kind of 
knowledge is made up of generalizations and explanatory principles 
resulting from the scientific study of children. The first kind of 
knowledge can come only from intensive study of individual chil- 
dren. The second kind may be learned from books and lectures. Both 
kinds of knowledge can be gained by teachers in service thru a study 
program, as has been demonstrated by Prescott and his associates. 


Teachers Need To Study the Community 


Not only must the teacher study children; he must also study 
the environment in which they live, including the local community. 
Here the same distinction between general principles and knowledge 
of the specific applies. There are general principles about modern 
community life, and there is specific knowledge about the local 
community, both kinds of knowledge being essential for _under- 
standing the ways in which the environment is shaping the child. 

Again it seems wisest for the teacher to commence with the study 
of the local community, and to move from there to the generaliza- 
tions about modern community life that can be obtained from books 
and lectures. In learning about the local community the teacher wall 
visit homes of pupils, participate in community organizations, study 
maps and charts, read the newspaper, walk thru all parts of the town, 

d talk with all kinds of people. For the teacher’s use there are 
ee the study of a local community and a few good descriptions 


guides for ae} 
of modern communities. 
ackgrounds of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 
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"Cook, Lloyd A. Community I 
Withers, Carl (James \ 

Bese Das 238 p. 1 Warner, W. Lloyd, an 
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Once the teacher gets the “feel” of the local community, he will 
readily grasp the general principles of community life and social 
structure. And with a knowledge of the individual child and his 
social environment, the teacher becomes more competent in work- 
ing with pupils to make the curriculum mean what it should mean 
in their lives. 


Implications for the Curriculum 

The schools exist for the improvement of American life thru the 
development of the individual. To promote the optimum development 
of the individual, educators must understand the individual and the 
environment which shapes him. When teachers attempt to under- 
stand children they become aware of diversities of social, mental, 
and personal characteristics, and of diversities in the social environ- 
ments of their pupils. 

With all of this diversity, children still have a common set of 
developmental tasks to accomplish. Altho these tasks vary in detail 
for children of various social groups, yet fundamentally they are the 
same in substance and sequence for all pupils. It is this common set 
of developmental tasks that determines the pattern for the cur- 
riculum of the elementary and secondary schools. But within the 
curriculum there must be enough differentiation to meet the needs 
of pupils of various abilities and expectations, 

What is known about pupils and their social backgrounds leads 


to four general conclusions concerning the program of the public 
school in America: 


that the number of able boys 
and girls who are forced by economic necessity to quit their educa- 
tion is approximately equal to the number with high ability who do 
go on to college. The only chance for educational Opportunity for 
these young people lies in a broad Program of scholarships, largely 
supported by the state and federal governments. 

Equality of opportunity is not identity of opportunity. Due to the 
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great variety of abilities, interests, and expectations among our 
pupils, there must be great variation of types of opportunity in order 
that all kinds of pupils shall have a fair chance. 

Equality of opportunity cannot be given, unless at the same time it 
is grasped by the pupil. More educational opportunity is needed, 
but there is also a need to motivate many pupils to take advantage 
of opportunity already available. 

2. The curriculum should contain a common core of experience 
for all pupils—It is generally understood and accepted that the 
common school gives substantially the same education to all children. 
Nothing that has been written in this chapter about the differences 
among children should be taken to argue against a substantial core 
of common experience in their education. While there is also a need 
for differentiation at the secondary-school level, this need is matched 
by the necessity for common experience to teach youth of all classes 
and conditions to live and work together democratically. Chapter VI 
presents the case for the common or universal aspects of the 


curriculum. 

3. The curriculum should be partially differentiated at the second- 
ary-school level—This is necessary because of individual differences 
i ili d expectation. The improvement of American life will 
in ability an h by helping individuals to develop according to 
be 3 EVE, pen their expectations in life as by teaching all 
their own abilities so set of democratic attitudes and loyalties. 
individuals a eines must have both a common core, for the sec- 
i oe differentiated courses, for the first purpose. ‘ 

Aa v the secondary-school curriculum is cut too much to 

t presei dard. It teaches the attitudes, habits, and voca- 
ee ee middle-class part of a T it too often 
sik tigmatizes as inferior, the useful skills an constructive 

p ects; E king-class part of society. To be sure, this is a 
peat = bisan society, merely reflected in the schools; 
fault of our w ole well as the schools must change. ; 
and the society as darts chool must find out what is good for the 

Somehow the ae as and what is good for those who want the 
hand-minded i pipe ae steady work in factory, os and a the 
security and satisfac bilities may be. It must seek to make the 
farm, whatever their aD! d better persons without penaliz- 
great majority better citizens an 
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ing them if they do not have in their blood the powerful drives of 
economic ambition and social mobility. 

To accomplish this purpose it is necessary to add to a differen- 
tiated curriculum a highly developed system of educational guidance 
and a confidence in the working of such a system. The tools lie ready 
for use, but educators do not grasp them. When boys and girls 
reach the age of fourteen or fifteen it is possible to assess their 
abilities and interests well enough to give them assistance in 
assessing themselves and in making such occupational choices as 
they must make. At first they need merely to choose among the 
broad categories of hand work, brain work, and work with people. 
The school can use vocational tryout courses, work experience, 
counseling procedures, and tests of aptitudes and interests, be- 
ginning as early as thirteen or fourteen and continuing to the ages 
of seventeen and eighteen. In the later years students can be assisted 
to narrow their choice to a family of closely related occupations, 
such as clerical work, mechanical work, scientific work, or business. 


4. The curriculum should prepare pupils to get satisfaction from 
a wider variety of socially desirable activities—When one analyzes 
the meaning of the term “the improvement of American life” it 
comes down to greater freedom, greater security, and more satis- 
faction in the lives of individual Americans. An 
means a combination of work, recreation, civic acti 
life thru which the individual 
Chapter IV). 

American life is sometimes described 


solely of the worship of the Almighty Dollar. Americans are said 
to be all struggling for a place of vantage on the economic pyramid. 
This pyramid is broad at the base and narrow at the top, and 
relatively few people can reach a position high enough for their 
own satisfaction. The great majority frustrate themselves and their 
fellow men by their struggles to climb over one another at the 
lower levels of the pyramid. 

If there is but one important prestige pyramid in American life, 
it seems clear that most people will be denied Prestige and the social 
approval that goes with it. Such people will not contribute much 
to the strength and stability of a democracy. Such a society will 
be in continual danger from class antagonism and disunity. 


d this, in turn, 
vity, and family 
gets a maximum of enjoyment (see 
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where all kinds of pupils—book- 
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The claim that America offers prestige and social approval only 
to those who climb high on the economic pyramid is mainly false, 
but it contains a degree of uncomfortable truth. Other pyramids 
exist in American life, tho they tend to be dwarfed by this one. 
There are prestige pyramids in music, dramatics, literature, garden- 
ing, home decoration, handicrafts, stock raising, sport, professional 
work, labor union activity, community service, and many other 
areas of life. Persons who climb toward the tops of these pyramids 
gain social approval and other satisfactions, regardless of where 
they may be located on the economic pyramid. 

One way of improving American life is to build more and 
higher prestige pyramids, in addition to the economic pyramid 
which has so dominated our life in the past. This humanizing of 
American culture is much to be desired, and the schools have their 
part to play in the process. 

The schools should develop a curriculum which contains the 
same prestige pyramids as does the adult society, and the schools 
should start children on the upward climb on those pyramids for 
which they have the ability and inclination, The more of these 
pyramids that exist in the school, the better. 

More pyramids will be made available thru what is usually 
called the extracurriculum activities. It means the development of 
work in music, fine arts, handicrafts, dramatics, journalism, athletics, 
student government, community betterment, gardening, hobbies 
such as stamp collecting, and many other areas in which people 
can get enjoyment. The goal is to have so many prestige pyramids 
in the school that everybody can make a place for himself com- 
fortably near the top of at least one pyramid. 

It is not too much to say that unless a pupil can find opportunity 
in school to secure prestige and satisfaction from doing his best 
he should not be in school. 

The prestige pyramids in the school should be related sys- 
tematically to those in the community. For example, the dramatic 
activities of the school should be tied in with amateur and profes- 
sional dramatics in the adult community. Art and music in the 
school should lead naturally to participation in the artistic and 
musical activities of the community. Student government and 
projects for civic betterment in the school should b 


e a proving 
ground for leadership in the civic life of the commun 


ity. 
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These general proposals for the curriculum and organization of 
the postwar educational program grow from a study of the char- 
acteristics of our pupils and of the society in which they live. The 
American society is complex and highly differentiated. Pupils have 
a wide range of social, mental, and personal characteristics. In 
this diversity they have a series of common developmental tasks. 
The curriculum must have diversity, in order to serve the diverse 
needs of pupils. On the other hand, the curriculum must have 
unity, in order to foster democratic human relationships and a 
stable society. The proper combination of unity and diversity is 
to be found by the educator thru the broad study of society and 
social ideals and the principles of human development, on the one 
hand, and thru specific study of the individual child and the local 


community, on the other hand. 
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Possibility of a Major Contribution by the Schools 


In the process of increasing the use of cooperative thinking and 
action in American life, the school has both an opportunity and 
a challenge. It has a great opportunity, for children come to school 
without those deep-seated prejudices acquired thru insecurity and 
fear of others. They early develop a sense of fairness in relation- 
ships meaningful to them. They readily learn the attitudes and 
technics of open-minded inquiry. As they mature in a democratic 
environment, they grow in idealism and enthusiasm which lead 
to concerted action. 

Then, too, in our culture the school provides the most promising 
chance for adults to work meaningfully with children on problems 
of mutual concern. In days of the simple life, children acquired a 
sense of social responsibility to the family group by working with 
parents, by doing jobs that clearly contributed to the family 
welfare. Today with all the conveniences of urban life and with the 
father (and often the mother) working away from home, it is 
difficult for parents and children so to work together that the latter 
develop a sense of social responsibility thru personal contribution 
to family well-being. Yet if children are optimally to take on the 
attitudes of maturity, it is essential that they work with adults on 
problems of social significance. Moreover, because the interde- 
pendence of modern life requires social responsibility beyond the 
family group, the teacher can help the child to social maturity thru 
participation in the study of problems that look toward the im- 
ga. of school, community, national, and international relation- 

Moreover, since we are at the crossroads i 


n the history of 
living, the school in a democracy faces the yok Buran 


challenge of laying the 
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to develop race hatred, 
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the last systematic occasion for acquiring those insights, attitudes, 
and technics essential for effectively working out the implications 
of democracy. In 1942 nearly 72 percent of the nation’s high- 
school youth were in school. But of every 1000 entering high 
school only 58 percent completed the four years; of every 1000 
who went to college less than half graduated. Thus out of every 
1000 who had been enrolled in Grade V, by the freshman year of 
college 854 had discontinued systematic education to enter the 
stream of community living; only 72 out of the 1000 graduated 
from college. 

When in addition one considers how small and interdependent 
does not a major challenge to the schools become one 
of helping youth build into themselves such values and outlooks as 
will lead to worthy self-direction thru socially responsible participa- 
tion? Such self-direction implies regard for the rights, feelings, 
and opinions of the other fellow. Such regard can become a part 
of personality only thru satisfactory experiences in living and 
working with others for common goals. 

From the purely personal standpoint, the challenge for greater 
attention to the improvement of cooperative effort has equal validity; 
for, as was revealed by one study of causes for loss of jobs, more 
than three-quarters failed to measure up, not because of intellectual 
incompetence but because they could not get along with other people. 

Realistic facing of these facts would seem to require that the 
school address itself to greater emphasis on group activities both 
in and out of the classroom; problems of actual concern to youth 
at the various stages of development; and such interaction with 
teachers and the community as will tend to establish in youth 
those socialized attitudes basic to effective discharge of citizenship 
responsibilities za k ai action are the most efficient means 

Since i in a democracy where social justice for the 
Eas eet it would be well to clarify our thinking as to 

ividua ’ 


the nature of the cooperati 


the world is, 


ve process. 


Nature of the Cooperative Process 
Six levels of cooperation’ have been identified: compulsion, in 
jepartment of 


1 National Education Association, Depart™ e yrtis 
and Cooperation. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 5. “+ 


Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. Teachers 
(University of Michigan), 1937. p. 7-9, 


We Believe . . . 


* It should be possible thru education to reduce the frequency 
and tragedy of world-shaking disasters. Essentially, the task is to help 
people learn to live well together. 


* There is opportunity for educators in every community to teach 
youth and adults to live well together. The cumulative effect of these 
positive actions will be nationwide and worldwide in constructive 
influence. 


* Basic to living together is the development of a greater sense 
of sharing and of a greater common sense of the importance of the 
task. 


* We live today in a world that is growing increasingly interde- 
pendent, which means that living well together must extend far 
beyond the day-by-day experiences of the home and community. 


* Learning to live well together is not merely a matter of learning 
to tolerate others in the interest of one’s own well-being but of find- 


ing in these conditions many opportunities for individual self-realiza- 
tion. 


* All phases of the school’s program should contribute to a 
friendly environment in which living together grows naturally out of 
daily experiences. 


X If a school contributes positively to learning to live together, 
it must increase the range and depth of experiences in community 
living and help each individual child develop a sense o f partnership in 
coming to grips with his world. 


* The school is successful in teaching pupils to live together to 
the extent that youth get a sense of partnership in man’s great 
adventure of learning to walk in an upright manner. 


[90] 


CHAPTER VI 


Learning To Live Together 


ROM THE BRINK OF DISASTER back a few paces, only to return 
again, perhaps even a little closer—such seems to be the lot of 
modern man. In many homes thruout the world there has been 

substituted for the conventional “good morning” the gloomy greet- 
ing, “The front page indicates the world is still in an awful mess.” 
Must mankind continue to return over and over to these states of 
crisis? Such is the question that concerns thoughtful men every- 
where. This is a question that relates essentially to education—to 
the education of all the people thruout all the nations of the earth. 
The assumption of this chapter is that when enough men and women 
thruout the earth learn to live together well, ways can and will be 


found to move increasingly away from the brink of disaster. 


A Better World Requires 
Better Communities Everywhere 


In an age when infinite evil can be set in motion in some one small 
conference, or by some one foul deed, it is but human nature to yearn 
for a chance to share in some glorious incident from which infinite 
good will radiate. To few, if any, of those who teach will there be 
ty to promote goodness on any such scale of grandeur. 


given opportuni 
e task of working with increased vision and 


Theirs is the more humbl 


vigor wherever they are. 
A modern scientist has said that if progress in producing 


explosives had continued thru 1945 at the average rate of the past 
four hundred years, the most effective explosive at the close of the 
second World War would have been about 25 percent more powerful 
than anything known in 1918. Actually, however, the percent of 
crease within those years approached a million—a magnitude far 
comprehended by the average mind. 

this poses for educators is, “Can we develop within 
ourselves, among our associates, and, more especially, among youth 
that will to live well together and the knowledges and skills essential 
Il, which are needed if the human story is to go on 


in 
too great to be 
The question 


to support that wi 
and to bear a richer fruit?” 
[91] 
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Many yearn to tackle this job of living together on some mag- 
nificent scale sufficient to the tremendous need they sense. This 
yearning for the “grandiose” is born of the times. In an age when the 
speed of flight surpasses that of sound, and when one man can speak 
at one time so that his voice is heard thruout every quarter of the 
globe, who can wonder at this urge to build the good on an equal 
scale? It is more in keeping with the spirit of the age to wish to 
replan democracy for Germany than to make plans for improving 
the work of the school in Little Corner. 

Perhaps it is this feeling that what can be done at Little Corner 
does not much matter which constitutes the greatest threat to civili- 
zation—a threat even greater than that of the atomic bomb. To test 
this generalization consider the small number of people who during 
the period of world famine consistently conserved food in their 
own homes, and the very much larger number who were eager that 
everything possible should be done to relieve the crisis. 

When educators in enough Little Corners do a first-class job of 
teaching men and women, and boys and girls to live together well, 
there will be fewer and less serious brinks of disaster for civilization. 
Or in the words of the Preamble to the UNESCO Constitution, 
“. , . since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace must be constructed. . . . the 
peace must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the in- 
tellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” 

This, then, constitutes the first positive proposal of the chapter: 
Let each of us get clearly in mind that if a better world is to be built 
it must be built thru vigorous, positive action in your Little Corner 
and my Little Corner and all the other Little Corners of the earth. 
We must get rid of the notion that we are spectators with choice seats 
on the fifty-yard line in the battle for a better world. It is we moderns 
everywhere who play the game (see Chapters X, XI, and XII). 


All Men of Goodwill Need 
a Sense of Partnership 


Few persons are able to bring their energies to bear vigorously 
upon this job of helping people to learn to live together, if they feel 
they are working alone. With whom then shall they share? 

If schools are to contribute richly to more effective learning to live 
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together, there must first be a greater sense of sharing in work to 
that end among the teachers and principal of each school. They must 
have a common sense of the tremendous importance of their task. 
They need a sense of unity in tackling that task. They must seek 
constantly to improve their plans and their own abilities for the 
realization of those plans. They should have the satisfaction that 
comes from increased mastery of the situation in which they work. 

It is not enough, however, to work only with one’s professional 
associates. The partnership should certainly include the youth of 
the school, their parents, and all men and women of the neighborhood 
who can be enlisted in the cause of helping youth to live as they 
must if civilization is to survive. The more clear and urgent their 
consciousness of the end sought, the better. é 

But a sense of unity of purpose and plan among the teachers, 
pupils, parents, and citizens of Little Corner alone is still not enough. 
It must be extended both in space and time. Men of goodwill need 
the increased strength that comes from knowing that others in their 
city or state, in devastated Europe, in China “just across the 
Pacific,” and even in the recent enemy states of Germany and Japan 
are also trying to learn, and to help others to learn, to live together. 
And to this must be added the knowledge that they share in what they 
do with men of goodwill of all ages past, and the faith that their ends 
will continue to be the ends of men in all ages to come. 

The second positive proposal of the chapter is then: Hach of us 
should seek to bolster his endeavors to teach people to live together 
thru the development of a sense of unity with fellow teachers, pupils, 
lay citizens, other communities everywhere, and finally with others 
of goodwill in ages past and ages yet to come. 


The Difficulties Should Be Clearly Understood 


An effective program of teaching to live together needs the founda- 
tion of a clear understanding of any conditions that make learning 
to live together in these times particularly difficult. Two such condi- 
tions will be mentioned—both obvious, and perhaps for that reason 
often inadequately noticed and attended to. 

Too much attention can scarcely be paid to the fact that living 
together today implies something infinitely more far-reaching in 
space than ever before. One need but attempt to compute the num- 
ber of persons thruout the world who have shared in making pos- 
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sible his morning breakfast to grasp how true this is. Or again, 
witness the disruption to the American economy resulting from a 
strike in Montana, or California, or Pennsylvania. 

This leads to the second condition of our times that must be 
taken into account, if schools are to help pupils to live together. 
The normal day-by-day and face-to-face experiences of the home and 
community contribute much less to learning to live together than was 
the case in more simple societies. In a society where perhaps 90 
percent of the goods consumed in any home were produced by that 
home, or within walking distance therefrom, youth could scarcely 
escape from many important lessons in living together. Not so, how- 
ever, today. The normal experiences of growing up in a modern 
metropolitan cammunity provide no comparable grasp of man’s 
interdependence in this highly interdependent world. More impor- 
tant, those experiences of themselves produce a limited feeling of 
personal responsibility for intelligent sharing in society’s tasks. 

The third proposal then is that: We should grasp clearly the fact 
that we live in a world interdependent to a degree heretofore 
unknown, in which society must as never before supplement. the 
incidental life experiences with a planned program of education for 
effective living together. 


Cooperative Living Accords with Man’s Best Nature 


Before turning to the consideration of how a school should teach 
living together, it is fitting to consider what that term means, or at 
least what it means as used in this chapter. 

Living together may be viewed in two ways: either as a way man 
must accept and make the best of because of the manner in which 
the modern world happens to be organized, or as the way of life that 
affords to each individual the fullest possibilities for creative living. 
The first of these, the way of enlightened selfishness, is here rejected. 
It is rejected on the grounds that it represents a low and false 
appraisal of the possibilities of human nature. It is rejected because 
it fails to provide an adequate means for living together in the 
modern world. And finally, it is rejected because it denies to the 
individual that sense of belonging which is essential to the free man. 
Enlightened selfishness may be useful in judging the events of the 
past, but society doesn’t march ahead by looking thru rear-view 
mirrors. 


a 
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Pi 

In coping with the events of today and tomorrow it is how men 
feel about each other that determines what they do. Men did not 
vote to maintain price controls solely because careful study of the 
past reveals that any other course may be disastrous. Neither will 
enlightened fear of the consequences of breaking with the Soviet 
Union guide the United States to an intelligent policy of international 
relations. Men can be trusted to act intelligently with reference to 
the day-to-day problems of living together only to the extent that 
their actions are guided by a feeling for all men as brothers. Granted, 
as it must be, that this goal will never be completely realized, to that 
extent we will continue to live in a less than perfect world. 

The point of view here expressed has been competently developed 
by the psychologist, Erich Fromm. The major theme of his volume, 
Escape from Freedom, is “that man, the more he gains freedom in 
the sense of emerging from the original oneness with man and nature 
and the more he becomes an ‘individual,’ has no choice but to unite 
himself with the world in the spontaneity of love and productive work 
or else to seek a kind of security by such ties with the world as 
destroy his freedom and the integrity of his individual self.” * 

There is much evidence in the studies of anthropology, archae- 
ology, and history to show that thruout ages past there has been 
constant growth in man’s ability to work together. The findings of 
biology and psychology seem to support the view that to live together 
cooperatively is in accord with man’s nature. In the words of one 
of America’s best war correspondents: 

Everybody is born with an umbilical cord sticking out of 

his navel and its purpose is not wholly the binding 

of mother to son but the knotting together of man 

to man, You walked through the jungle and Lindstrom and 

Egan and Whitney were in front of you and you 

were behind them, and between you there was connecting tissue. 
... One of you fell down 

and another picked him up and carried him in the 

simple compulsion of linked survival. . . . 


Our fourth proposal then is that: We view living together nobly 
as a practical ideal thru which man’s nature may be most fully 
realized. 


2Fromm, Erich. Escape from Freedom. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941, p. 22-23. 
2 Bowman, Peter. Beach Red. New York: Random House, 1945. p. 121. 
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Schools Must Provide a Friendly Environment 


Schools educate for living together to the degree that they provide 
a friendly and understanding environment for all who enter therein. 
This means a friendly, understanding environment for every child 
irrespective of race, color, class, nationality, ability, cleanliness, 
physical condition, dress, speech habits, previous educational experi- 
ence, home training, attitude toward school, and the many other 


What is a friendly school? It is a school that seeks for each of its 
pupils a friendly, understanding environment from the time they 
leave their homes in the morning until they return there at noon 


experience, for these condition his readiness to share in making the 
school a friendly place (see Chapter V). 

It means a friendly, understanding policeman or student Patrol on 
the corner. It means a friendly reception on the Playground, in the 
entry of the building, in the journey thru corridors, Stairs, elevators, 
and washrooms to the classroom. It has to do with the child’s accept- 
ance in both the general life of the classroom and its more formalized 
learning activities, 


Principals and teachers, and even pupils, who are interested in the 
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quality of the school environment might well employ this technic of 
following a particular pupil thruout a day. Or several members of 
a faculty might be assigned this task on a cooperative basis. They 
might follow a child of a particular race, or a child of low reading 
ability, or a child from across the tracks. The question for which 
an answer should be sought is, “What kinds of attitudes toward his 
fellows are being built by the reception given this pupil in his 
daily living in this school?” 

Some may be disturbed lest this emphasis upon friendliness may 
lessen the schools’ attention to “correcting” or guiding the child to 
acceptable patterns of behavior. In no sense does that need to follow. 
A visitor to a school in an underprivileged neighborhood told of his 
delight at hearing the principal say to an exasperated teacher, “Even 
if the child does stink, as you say, this school still has to love him.” 
The motto of that school was, “Love them and scrub them.” Put 


briefly, friendliness and good teaching always tend to reinforce each 


other. 


But it is not enough to be concerned about a friendly, understand- 


ing environment for each pupil. The same sort of environment is 

needed by all who have any relation to the school—the teachers and 

principal, the parents of the pupils, the neighbors, the custodians, and 
, 


all others. E 
There are numerous examples of schools that have consciously 
sought to provide a friendly and understanding environment for their 


clientele. The principal of a California high school asked teachers to 
call attention to school practices that constitute for them “unneces- 
sary annoyances,” and guarantees that their recommendations will 
be given thoughtful consideration. Short-notice assemblies have been 
abolished. The time between classes has been extended. Tn the course 

ges are made, with the result that the work 


many such chan, 
ora JE vf y being improved. And, more important, 


school is constantl A 
r: e find the school a friendly place in which to live because an 
achers 


` i ti rovide for their welfare. 
intelligent effort is ae ita igh echool fe eee 
The principal ie ovement of living together in all schools 
ak es ances? to study the situation in ae school. These 
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faculty set themselves to the task of correcting these conditions. 
When the same visitors restudied the situation two years later they 
found striking improvement. Negro children, who previously had 
thought they were not wanted in extracurriculum activities, were 
participating as equals. Antagonisms between the pupils of the high 
school and a neighboring parochial school had been removed. Good 
living together had been made a major, consci 
the program of the school. 

The faculty of a high school in the Midwest has an understanding 
among its members that they collectively will be responsible for 
seeing that each of their number finds ways to be of service to the 
total school. Teachers who at first seemed lost to the school found 
a new interest in life when their services were sought by associates. 

A large high school that serves an underprivileged area in a North- 
ern city makes a practice of considering every person who enters the 
building as one who merits friendly consideration. 

The need for friendliness is greatest in the schools of large cities. 
But the degree of friendliness of school environment tends to cor- 
relate negatively with the size of the towns or cities in which they 
are located, altho there are some marked exceptions to this. In large 
cities one often finds in school entrances signs stating, “All visitors 
must go to the office”—perhaps a proper practice but stated in a 
frightening manner. Sometimes parents are required to wait out- 
side a yard gate for their children. In subtle Ways parents are often 
discouraged from visiting with teachers. Indeed all too often the 
very design of buildings, their entrances, and perhaps the fence and 
gates that surround them are such as to present a cold, unfriendly 
appearance. 

It is easy to understand why “seeming unfriendliness” increases 
with an increase in the size of city. There are increased hazards to 
children in the large city which must be guarded against by school 
authorities. School organizations are large in the interest of economy 
and “efficiency.” The principal is often held responsible for injuries 
to pupils and damage to property, and therefore takes measures to 
protect himself. Teachers travel long distances to and from school in 
crowded streetcars that are difficult to catch. But the result is none 
the less unfortunate. Indeed the greatest need for a friendly, under- 
standing environment is found in the large city where this is most 
difficult to provide. Alert city schools should undert 


ous objective thruout 


ake consciously 
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the task of meeting this need. This is a task that should be under- 
taken cooperatively by boards of education, school faculties, com- 
munity councils, the personnel of central administrative offices, and 
the pupils of each school. 

The internal organization of schools is another factor that often 
thwarts the development of friendliness. Classes are so large as to 
restrict greatly the opportunities for acquaintance of teacher and 
pupil. Classrooms are crowded and designed only for a formal type of 
activity. Class periods are short. A single teacher may meet two or 
three hundred pupils a day. Often, in the words of an assistant princi- 
pal, “The whole school is blown to pieces each half year with a new 
schedule that tears pupil from pupil, and pupil from teacher.” This 
condition is most often found in large high schools where the cata- 
loging or rostering of pupils is primarily a mechanical process that 
may get more time in the course of a year than the study of means 
of improving the curriculum. For all of this central administrative 
offices must carry a considerable share of the responsibility. Their 
interest is too often in “efficiency” and economy. The supervisory 
organization often is directed toward fragments of the school day. 
And courses of study are too often not of a sort to unite pupils 
and teachers in a search for what it would be important for them to 
study. 

The movement to break the mechanization of the school has made 
considerable progress at the elementary-school level. In many 
secondary schools, however, only feeble beginnings have been made 
in the development of an organization that makes friendly under- 
standing of pupil and pupil, or of pupil and teacher, easy and natural. 
That this is so is largely due to the fact that a foundation of healthy 
social living for every student has not been viewed as a major objec- 
tive of the school. Consequently the tendency has been to give less 
and less emphasis to those phases of the program that make friendli- 
ness an outstanding characteristic of the school’s relations with 
every pupil. 

The past ten years have, however, witnessed a new beginning at 
making social living an integral part of the secondary-school pro- 
gram. The introduction of core courses, classes in social living, “com- 
mon learnings” courses, and the like represents a recognition of the 
fundamental interrelatedness of learning and living in a friendly, 
understanding environment. This movement makes more natural the 
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friendly, social living of pupil and pupil. It encourages an interest 
in the development of understanding of pupils on the part of teach- 
ers. It recognizes the development of attitudes toward living with 
others as a fundamental part of education. 

It would be false to claim that all of these virtues of necessity 
accompany the introduction of unified or core courses. And it is also 
true that friendly relations between pupils and teachers are suc- 
cessfully achieved in some schools with conventional types of school 
organization. Rather, this newer type of organization seems to make 
fairly easy and natural a way of living in school that heretofore has 
been unnecessarily difficult to attain. 

Some may contend that the business of promoting friendliness is 
appropriate to the early years of education, but that pupils of sec- 
ondary-school age should have got beyond the need for further help 
in this regard. Secondary education, in their view, should be pri- 
marily concerned with intellectual development. The pupil should be 
expected to take care of his need for friends. This point of view 
is here rejected. Concern for intellectual development alone may, 
and indeed often does, have disastrous results, not only during the 
years of high school and college but even in the years of graduate 
and professional education. In this connection it is worth noting 
that the lay employers of individuals with the Ph.D. degree, when 
asked what they considered essential in graduate work, stated that 
“the social qualities of cooperativeness and sympathetic insight are 
[to be] stressed as much as intellectual integrity and skill in scientific 
techniques.” * 

Thruout this discussion the terms “friendly” and “understanding” 
have been used loosely together. This may have seemed to imply 
that the second will follow easily or inevitably from the first. This, 
of course, is not necessarily true. In fact, however, understanding 
such as is here implied is much more than a matter of mere good 
intentions. The development of the ability to understand youth 
so as to help them to become friendly, well-adjusted beings has 
received altogether too little attention in the education of teachers. 
Fortunately a good deal is now known about ways of giving teach- 
ers during their preservice and in-service education a functional 
understanding of human growth and development. Prescott has 


3 Hollis, Ernest V. Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. Prepared for the 


Commission on Teacher 
Education, Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1945. p. 118, 
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shown that to do this adequately requires careful planning and super- 
vising, and a great deal more time than is usually assigned to it 
by either colleges or schools.* Bold, vigorous action in seeing that 
teachers get this help is called for in the modern school. 

To summarize, the fifth proposal for teaching youth to live together 
is that: We should undergird all educational endeavor with a 
friendly, understanding environment in which learning to live to- 
gether will be facilitated day in and day out by the very nature of 
things. 


Need for a Planned Program 
of Teaching Living Together 


No sensible person in this mid-twentieth century would say that 
to provide a friendly school environment is to fulfil the school’s 
responsibility for helping youth to learn to live together. That consti- 
tutes only the foundation upon which anything that approaches an 
adequate program can successfully be built. 

What, then, are the essentials of a postwar program for helping 
youth to learn to live together? There are at least eight items which 
should characterize the practice of the school that takes seriously 
the business of teaching to live together. In selecting these items the 
two characteristics of the modern world noted previously have been 
kept in mind; namely, (a) modern man lives in a highly interde- 
pendent world in which (b) the out-of-school experiences of youth 
are such as to give a very limited understanding of or feeling for this 
business of living together. 


1. The range and depth of firsthand experiences in community liv- 
ing should be increased thru the school program®—A first essential in 
teaching youth to live together should be a great extension under 
school guidance of the range of community experiences for youth. 
The present practice of making “school studies” come first and com- 
munity experiences second should be reversed. A major reason that 
“studies” are difficult for many pupils is that those studies relate to 
activities which seem to them almost totally new and strange. To 


——— 
4 American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education. Helping Teachers Understand 
Children, Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1945. 468 p, a . 
5 In the chapters that follow, particularly Chapters VII, X, XI, and XII, there are many accounts 
of school programs that feature community experience. 
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oppose or limit community experiences on the ground that they inter- 
fere with a pupil’s studies is to intensify this difficulty. 

The community experiences provided for pupils should be at the 
three levels of observing, participating, and planning for the future. 
In so-called community schools relatively too much emphasis has 
usually been placed on the first of these three—observation. Observa- 
tion alone is inadequate both from the point of view of learning 
about the community and of developing a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for its continuance and improvement. 

The complexity of modern individual life often tends to discourage 
schools from developing community experience programs. The very 
fact that many phases of life in the modern community are difficult 
of access for purposes of study, and perhaps even “dangerous,” 
makes it important that schools should point out constantly to the 
adult community the responsibility of every business and social 
group for sharing in helping youth to understand what goes on within 
its domain. And in general it may be said that the managers of even 
large industrial plants, the leaders of major labor groups, the officials 
of our governments, and other community leaders have shown a sur- 
prising readiness to provide firsthand experiences for pupils. 


The term “community experience” should not be limited to mean 
only neighborhood experience. All pupils need to travel. Too few 
school administrators have had the courage even to think of the 
wealth of firsthand experience that our modern means of transporta- 
tion make possible. Why should not all pupils know their city, their 
state, and their region at firsthand? Why should not every town 
pupil know country life, and every rural pupil city life? Indeed, 
why should not a large number of our youth have the experience of 
traveling abroad? The two major hindrances to a vast increase in the 
range and variety of firsthand experiences schools provide for youth 
are our own inadequate sense of the importance of direct experience 
and our limited imagination of what is possible, 


2. Pupils’ day-by-day experiences in community merit more atten- 
tion as study material for classwork—Closely related to the need for 
extending the range of out-of-school experiences is that of utilizing 
more fully in the learning process the wide range of experiences 
pupils have on their own. The variety of national and racial back- 
grounds of a class may be made a resource to learning rather than 
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a school problem. And after-school and summer work experiences 
often have great potential value for class study. 


3. The range and quality of vicarious experience should be 
improved—Life is of course far too complex to permit any of us to 
know it adequately at firsthand. Direct experience must always be 
supplemented with that which is vicarious in form, the radio, the 
motion picture, recordings, conversation, books, and others. Here 
again, when we view the need and the possibilities, we must readily 
admit that we are but scratching the surface. 

There may of course be some who feel that independent of school 
guidance youth are profiting richly from the vicarious experiences 
provided by the radio, the motion picture, and the press. It is likely, 
however, that without careful guidance from home and school these 
marvelous means of communication give youth a very limited and 
often inaccurate and trivial view of life. 

The use of the press, the radio, and the motion picture within the 
school should then serve the dual purpose of extending immediately 
the pupil’s grasp of life and of guiding him to a more effective use 
of these same devices in out-of-school hours. 


4, Some plan for classifying human experience is needed as an aid 
to organized study—Education consists not only of experiencing life 
directly and vicariously. Life experiences must be classified and 
analyzed. For the teacher this makes necessary some plan or sys- 
tem of classification. 

During recent years there has been increasing dissatisfaction 
among teachers and curriculum workers with the conventional sub- 
jects of study as categories for the classification of life experiences. 
In many schools, particularly elementary schools, curriculum plans 
have been built around an analysis of the social processes thru which 
group life in every age functions. Such an organization has two 
advantages: It increases the likelihood that life will be looked at 
with a considerable degree of completeness; and it makes easy the 
viewing of life in terms that correspond with the pupil’s experience 
(communicating, transporting, producing, and some six or seven 
others) much more readily than do the conventional divisions of 
geography, history, civics, and the like. 


5. The study of the past and of other contemporary Societies is 
essential for the understanding of the present—The organization of 
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the curriculum about some classification of life processes does not, 
however, lessen the need for viewing the world youth know both 
broadly, in contrast with other current cultures, and deeply, thru 
the perspective of history. As has been well said in the Harvard 
report on General Education in a Free Society,” the major objective 
of education is to break the strangle hold of the immediate present 
upon the mind of the individual. 

The major difference here advocated in the teaching of history is 
that it be put to work as it is learned. In a world where life is so 
terribly serious we can ill afford the luxury of the cold storage method 
of teaching history. Rather we should make clear both to ourselves 
and to our pupils the characteristics of the current world which we 
strive to comprehend thru the light of history. The study of history 
should be so conducted that the pupil will immediately put to work 
what he learns. Only thus may we prepare youth to deal realistically 
with the task of living together. 


6. The school should not only teach about life but should also 
help pupils to clarify what they will value in life—It is particularly 
important that teachers should help youth to clarify what is of value 
in life. No youth is prepared to live with others in the modern world 
unless he knows and has deep affection for the things that make life 
important. It is in the development of a grasp of the values of life 
that history becomes most important. Lewis Mumford has well 
pointed out that: 


... the twentieth century inherited a morality which it had never worked for, 
which it had never examined and criticized and assimilated, which it was in- 
capable of reproducing in fresh forms that could be handed on to its children. 
. .. The final result of this was a life without ethical content or ideal purpose: 
a life ready to shrivel into nothingness at the first whiff of fascism’s poison gas.7 


7. The means of acquiring knowledge should be learned and 
used—In a world where the processes of manufacture and distribu- 
tion change at rates never before known because of the use of what we 
have come to know as the method of science, it is imperative that we 
teach pupils to use that same method as far as it is applicable in the 
study of our problems of living together. Schools must help pupils to 
use those methods of thought which will enable them to come 
effectively to grips with the problems of living together. Only thus 


° Harvard University, Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society. 
General Education in a Free Society. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945, 267 p. 
7 Mumford, Lewis. Faith for Living. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1940. p. 21, 
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can social progress be accelerated to keep pace with the problems 
raised by the application of the method of science to the world of 
things (see Chapter VIII). 

In an Eastern city a group of teachers and principals are engaged 
in an interesting study of effective ways of teaching pupils the use of 
the method of science in their daily affairs. They describe what they 
are attempting as the teaching of open-mindedness, or the develop- 
ment of the habit of thinking according to established procedure. 
For them this procedure implies (a) the careful definition of a 
problem; (b) the gathering of data pertinent to the problem; (c) 
the organization of the data and their relation to accepted principles 
of truth; and (d) the establishment of tentative conclusions and the 
testing of those conclusions in action. While the study is still in an 
elementary stage, the teachers have quickly seen that they are dealing 
with a difficult job because of the emotional element that often 
accompanies a mistaken belief. 


8. The over-all objective should be to help each pupil to come to 
terms with his world—The final matter to which attention is called is 
that schools should seek consciously to give each pupil a sense of 
partnership in coming to grips with his world. It is not an easy world 
in which to hold one’s own, much less to improve man’s lot. To pre- 
tend that it is otherwise is no favor either to youth or to society. But 
it is the only world the pupil will ever know. It is a world where man 
in the brief span of recorded history has given expression to many 
great ideals. It is a world of unlimited possibilities both for good 
and for ill. One of the great mysteries of life is that it is out of such 
moments as ours that many of the great events of history have been 
born. If youth are to be given a sense of partnership in their world, 
they are entitled to the note of encouragement which this record of 
man’s past provides. 


What shall we say of the likelihood that man can succeed in his 
endeavor to learn to live together? No man can predict the future 
with certainty, but only thru vision and courage will the teachers of 
America succeed with the most difficult and most rewarding of all 
their tasks—teaching American children to live together.® 
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We Believe . . . 


K Our schools should provide students with a greater opportunity 
for vocational training, work experience, and guidance in selecting 
a career. 


* The better schools are distinguished by complete utilization of 
school plant, building and grounds, and community. 


* Experiences of pupils gained outside of the school are of great 
educative value, especially so when connected with classroom 
instruction. 


X Visitors in a school should find evidence of an understanding of 
what the school is about; then the power of education may become 
a reality. 


* Organizing opportunities to learn thru work, practical experi- 


ences in school, at home, and in the community will pay large 
dividends. 


* Responsibilities for many details usually taken care of by 
teachers will provide growth opportunities for pupils. 


* An increase in the level of skill possessed by the workers in a 


community will mean a better class of people with respect to educa- 
tion, and more wealth for people and institutions. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Learning To Work 


LL AMERICAN LEADERS from the earliest pioneers to the present 
day have subscribed to the fundamental principle that “the 
safety of a democracy rests upon an educated citizenry.” 

During the past three decades a steadily increasing proportion of 
the citizenry has demanded equal education for all American youth. 
This maxim should not be interpreted to mean the same or iden- 
tical education for all youth regardless of their needs, interests, 
and abilities. Instead we should think of it as providing a type of 
differentiated education which will aid youth in developing into 
happy, adjusted, and useful citizens. 

Generally speaking, we have not succeeded in providing a 
satisfactory program of education for that part of our population 
which for lack of a more suitable term may be called the “mentally 
underprivileged.” These are the pupils with “a low IQ” who in 
the past have been the last to be employed and the first to be laid 
off when employment lags. The incidence of delinquency is high 
in this group. and for the most part they come from economically 
underprivileged families. They leave school as soon as the com- 
pulsory school attendance laws permit, without having gained 
that type of training which will make them self-respecting and 
self-supporting citizens. In short, education in the United States 
strives to raise everyone to the level of a middle-class society. 

This segment of our population will in all probability be workers 
of a semiskilled and unskilled type. What is equally important is 
the fact that 80 percent of the group usually continue to live in 
the community in which they were reared. We should therefore 
approach the problem realistically and with vision; it is our duty 
to develop these individuals into more efficient workers and more 
effective citizens. 

According to the poll of experts conducted by Arthur Korn- 
hauser, of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, published recently in the American Magazine, American 
ave failed to meet the challenge not only with the so-called 
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poll included leading school superintendents, university specialists 
on education, government officials in the educational field, and 
independent experts in work closely related to schools. 

Their answers showed that they believed the schools are doing 
the most unsatisfactory job in “fitting them for personal and family 
responsibilities,” while 71 percent of them indicated that schools 
are doing only a fair job in “preparing them for earning a living.” 

If, as these experts say, Preparing young people for earning 
a living is such an important function, just how do young people 
learn to earn a living? The obvious answer is, by working. And 
what is work? Mark Twain, a great and wise philosopher by self- 
admission, said, “Work consists of whatever a body is obliged to 
do, and Play consists of whatever a body is not obliged to do.” 
Tom Sawyer, his most famous character, succeeded in doing what 
many educators might well do; he turned work into play, induced 
others to do it for him, and got paid besides! Webster defines 
“work” as a general term for purposive effort. For our purpose 
let us say that work means doing things that are socially useful, 
with or without remuneration. 

Children today are growing up in the midst of either city or 
rural life. Few have an Opportunity to spend part of their early 
years in both rural and urban living conditions. The home environ- 
ments of children determine to a large extent the opportunities 
for work experience and the need for guidance from adults. 

It is often said that the life of an individual is determined by 
what happens during the first six years; this is particularly true 
in relation to attitudes and habits. Schools cannot longer disregard 
what the child has experienced from birth to the time of entering 
school. Children live in all kinds of homes and in all kinds of 
communities. Many community influences are constantly at work 
shaping the habits and attitudes of children. 


The McIntosh School, Florida 
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The two-story building facing orange groves to the east with 
shrubbery growing luxuriantly against its white walls, was erected 
in 1927 to accommodate a twelve-grade school. There are nine 
classrooms, an auditorium which will seat five hundred, an office, 
a teachers’ room, toilets, and lavatories, equipped with electric 
lights and running water. In 1942 it housed sixty pupils in the 
first six grades and two teachers. One of the distinguishing features 
of the McIntosh School is its utilization of the whole school plant, 
the building, the grounds, and even the community. 

Three children are coming from the school garden, their arms 
full of carrots. They wash the carrots at a hydrant near the garden 
where the water drains off into the garden. We learn that the 
carrots are for the school lunchroom and that every day children 
gather vegetables and help prepare them for the noon meal. In 
the course of the year all the children in the school have this 
experience several times. 

In a pen, somewhat toward the back, four young kids caper 
about two fine, registered Nubian goats. As we walk toward the 
goats we see near-by a large brooder of Rhode Island Red chicks. 
Not far away a small boy is leading a young heifer to pasturage. 
Having staked the heifer securely, he turns to greet us in a friendly 
manner and offers to take us to the principal. 

The principal is in the lunchroom talking with the cook about 
the preparation and serving of the noon meal. At a small table 
seven children are eating a breakfast of oatmeal and fruit juice— 
a phase of the nutrition program, we are informed. Brightly painted 
ivory walls with cool green trim, freshly gathered flowers on green 
and white tables, invite one to dine pleasantly. Children-made 
posters showing the seven basic food groups add color as well 
as information to the large partition—formerly a blackboard—that 
separates the kitchen space from the dining room space. On the 
side wall hang original drawings by children. 

As we start to follow the principal to see her three teaching 
grades, two girls enter. One is carrying a tray of washed radishes. 
She begins to cut them into rosettes and place them with strips 
of carrots on a plate. The other girl goes to a small cabinet, takes 
out napkins and mats, fashioned by children from sugar and bean 
sacks, and begins to place them upon the tables. The aroma of 
beef, carrots, potatoes, and onions simmering in a stew assails 
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our nostrils as we reluctantly leave the room hoping we shall be 
invited to lunch. 

The principal explains that we are now in the middle of a large 
period of time during which various activities are planned and 
carried out according to needs and interests. “We have already 
planned what we shall do today, and each child knows what he is 
to do. Some of the children you will find in the activity room where 
they engage in individual play and rest, share in planned activities, 
and listen to stories told by the other children. Others are in our 
homeroom, engaged in committee work or in individual reading 
or writing or number work. Each will be where he needs to be at 
this time of the day.” 

Directly across from the lunchroom we enter the large activity 
room with an amazing array of experiential material and equipment. 
Pictures, games, an easel, tempera, clay, books, flowers, rocks, 
shells, an aquarium, blocks, desks made by children, and a play- 
house attract us at once. We note the art center, the reading 
center, and the science center, but there is so much more. Sunshine 
streams thru the open windows on a small boy building a fort, 
using empty oil cans, collected over a long period of time by a 
resourceful teacher. A four-year-old girl is tidying the living room 
of the playhouse. She has just put her doll to sleep. At the rock 
garden a small visitor is watching the fish in the pool. Two boys 
and a girl enter and begin to arrange small bottles on a filing cabinet 
and to set up a partition of some kind. 

“What are you doing?” we ask. 

“We are getting the drugstore and the doctor’s office ready,” a 
small miss with laughing blue eyes replies. “We are the committee 
to arrange the drugstore and the doctor’s office, Richard will be 
the druggist, and Jimmy here will be the doctor. Jimmy’s daddy is 
a doctor. I am the nurse. Would you like to see the prescription 
blanks?” she asks thoughtfully. 

“Yes, thank you,” we answer marveling that an eight-year-old 
can explain so much, so well, to strangers, 

The committee resumes its work. The principal explains: “Im- 
mediately after lunch, instead of going out to Play, we spend 
forty-five minutes in quiet, restful activities. The small children 
usually rest, as do all the children of the first three grades if we 


have had a strenuous morning. Otherwise we engage in planned 
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activities. Today we’ll play going to the doctor’s office. It all started 
from a story we read. The children have planned the activity. 
Some of them will dress up like grown ladies and visit in the waiting 
room. The nurse will greet them, take their names, and the doctor 
will interview them and prescribe. The children have made the 
appropriate forms. Patients who need medicine will take their 
prescriptions to the drugstore. The bottles have been contributed 
by Dr. Strange, Jimmy’s father, and contain cod liver oil. Some- 
times we go to the auditorium for a musical program or to our 
theater room for slides or moving pictures. Usually the children 
upstairs have a story hour. Would you like to see what the other 
children in my homeroom are doing now?” 

On our way to this homeroom we pass the principal’s office. 
We learn that adults from the community often brouse thru books 
and pamphlets kept here especially for their use. A tall, old- 
fashioned, walnut bookcase, a gift to the school, is filled with books 
and pamphlets on child care, food, clothing, housing, farming, 
health, and local, state, and federal problems and laws. Near 
a table displaying several interesting and timely pamphlets is a 
comfortable, homemade settee—the handiwork of a group of older 
boys. The cool blue framework and harmonizing blue plaid-covered 
seat cleverly conceal the fact that it was once a stove crate, its 
cushions a discarded automobile seat. In one corner a shoe kit, 
made by older boys, is available for those who need a shoe shine. 
On a table a well-equipped and attractively covered sewing kit is 
ready for those who lose buttons or tear their clothes. The registers 
on the desk remind us that records, too, are not forgotten here. 
We observe mentally that this is an efficient principal’s office plus. 

By-passing a cozy rest room and the auditorium, we come to a 
homeroom where thirty little boys and girls are working in straight 
rows of desks, placed however so that light falls over their left 
shoulders and ample space is left for a large work table, a reading 
table, and homemade filing cabinets. f , 

The principal explains that individual desks are in accord with 
the wishes of patrons. “Tt is their school, toor she says. ‘They 
cooperate with me in many ways. W hy shouldn’t I cooperate with 
them? Besides, we have our activity room. They approve of that.” 

The Farm News Committee and the Home News Committee 


are ready with their reports. The School News Committee is still 
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working. The children comply eagerly with our request to hear the 
reports. From Richard, Jack, and Raymond, the Farm News Com- 
mittee, we hear: 

Jack’s bull will butt you. He is mean. 

Blackie’s calf kicked Raymond. 

Our school has a spring garden. We have planted onions. We are going to 

plant watermelons, cantaloupes, okra, lima beans, broccoli, and radishes. 
Butterball is a calf. He is real sick. 


Jack and his daddy went to Mr. Burry’s house three times. He was not at home. 
Uncle John’s big mule pouts. He wants to go all the time. 


As Richard reads the report, which later will be sent to the 
sixth-grade editor of the school’s weekly news, the other children 
listen with keen enjoyment. We note the quaint simplicity with 
which the children record the everyday happenings of their lives 
and feel that they are learning to write with sincerity. 

It is now time for the directed play period. The teacher and 
children plan what they will play and who will be the leaders. 
Opposing teams of nearly equal strength are chosen by Roy and 
Bobby, who are fair and democratic. Two children whose arms are 
sore from vaccinations decide to play quietly. Children from 
upstairs go to the baseball diamond or engage in physical fitness 
tests. As we move on to other rooms we see children’s wraps hung 
neatly on coat hangers on a homemade rack outside the door. 

We move across the hall to the darkened food storage room. 
Onions! Sweet potatoes! At least 1500 Containers of canned food 
on pyramid-like shelves! We are informed that this is made possible 
by the garden and the community so that, altho the stock is used 
daily, it is kept replenished with surplus from the garden and the 
local packing houses. 

Officially there are only two teachers, but in reality there are 
many, we discover. The local music teacher gives private lessons. 
Provision is made for a child with talent even tho his parents may 
be unable to afford the lessons. From time to time the county agent, 
the home demonstration agent, the health nurse, the county music 
supervisor, the local doctor, and various members of the staff of 
the University of Florida come into the school. 

We find the music teacher giving a music lesson in the auditorium, 
which has one distinguishing feature: stage scenery depicting the 
flora and fauna of the McIntosh region painted by a local artist. 
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On our way to the library we peep into the dark room used for 
a theater, and an empty room for storage of all kinds of useful 
things. The library is located directly above the entrance to the 
building. Opposite the door thru which we enter, three wide 
windows are hung with gingham drapes and valance, made by the 
children. In a science corner ancient fossils surround a skull of 
recent date, all neatly labeled. Reptiles in preserving fluid, specimens 
of clay, wood, and insects indicate the children’s interest in their 
natural environment. Above the science shelves are hung children’s 
drawings of native shrubs, trees, and vines. A bookcase, made from 
apple boxes, holds on its brown stained shelves many books on food, 
clothing, and housing. On a large table refinished by sixth-grade 
boys and on shelves lining the walls are interesting books. A simple 
card catalog made by a capable sixth grader is near-by. Reading 
tables and seats accommodate about twenty-five children. 

With pupils as guides we visit the club room used by all of the 
children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades who are members of 
the 4-H Club. Formerly a barren classroom, the room has been 
furnished and appropriately decorated by the children and features 
many projects to be displayed at the school-community fair that 
is to climax the activities of the school year. 

As we enter the homeroom of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
it is evident that this is a workroom. On a table in the rear two 
children are working on illustrations of the home life of our South 
American neighbors. There is a frieze on the wall, drawings of 
the group’s trips to a cane grinding and a peanut mill. Posters 
illustrate the life cycle of insect pests and ways to get rid of them. 
On the teacher’s desk there is a booklet made by children, entitled 
How I Have Helped My School, which is a record of such activities 
engaged in to improve their school as planting shrubbery, repairing 
and refinishing desks, cleaning the playground, making library cur- 
tains, bringing and arranging flowers, and covering utility boxes. 

We see much evidence of social action at school and in the com- 
munity. All join in simple tasks, work experiences that make for 
better citizens and a better school. This school, then, is a place 
where boys and girls, with the help of their teachers and their 
community, live, grow, and learn happily together by doing things 
that are socially useful. Their progress in the “fundamentals” is 
better than it is under a formalized program. 
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Work Experience for Junior High-School Children 


Junior high schools beginning with Grade VII can furnish many 
opportunities during the school day and year for work experience. 
There are opportunities in connection with school grounds, build- 
ing operation and maintenance, cafeteria, library, and other service 
functions of the school. In many instances, these work opportunities 
are withheld from children, to their disadvantage. They can secure 
much training of educational value by work assignments in such 
situations and in turn relieve the burden imposed on the already 
overworked teacher. 

In a junior high school in Maryland younger boys and girls are 
successfully doing work that normally would be considered a part 
of the work experience of senior high-school students. Routine 
administration procedures, such as taking and recording room 
temperatures, collecting attendance slips, distributing attendance 
and other reports, answering the telephone and manipulating a 
ditto machine, are handled in a capable and businesslike manner. 

Homeroom pupils on various committees organize and carry on 
the activities and business of the homeroom. The Housekeeping 
Committee sees that the room is cleaned and dusted, blackboards 
washed; flowers arranged and watered; curtains adjusted for 
proper lighting, windows for ventilation; the bulletin-board deco- 
rated attractively to display children’s activities and interests; 
desks, tables, and chairs arranged to the best advantage for the 
program of the day. A student attendance officer records absentees 
and posts the list outside the door. In rotation with other home- 


3 
as shoveling snow from sidewalks in winter months. 


Boys of limited ability are taught not only the metal and wood- 
working of regular industrial arts classes but how to change a 
tire, to repair flat tires, to wash and polish cars. Such practical 
training has served to help more than one boy to obtain permanent 
employment in garages and filling stations. The refinishing and 
repairing of desks, chairs, and other school furnishings lead directly 
to cabinet making. Boys who have learned to wax floors can always 
obtain part-time jobs to help them thru periods of straitened 
financial circumstances at home. 


stairways, lavatories, and grounds for a week, and such incidentals 
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The cafeteria offers many advantages to pupils who seek work 
experiences as preparation for vocations. Girls assist in the prepara- 
tion of well-balanced foods and the serving of it; serve as waitresses 
and dishwashers. Both girls and boys may be cashiers, counting 
money, wrapping it for deposit, and making up deposit slips under 
the supervision of the teacher. 

Home economics classes provide a variety of work experiences 
for girls. After studying the planning and preparation of meals 
and caring for a home, a number of girls have indicated their 
interest in housework for part-time and permanent employment. 
Many girls follow their unit on child care by actually taking care 
of children of mothers who were war workers and continued on 
after the war. Altho there is no employment agency as such in the 
school, the principal and interested teachers have been resourceful 
in bringing together employers and pupils for their mutual benefit. 

Even with no library worthy of the name interested pupils helped 
to set up a book cupboard on the landing between the first and 
second floors where the few books belonging to the school could 
be collected. At regular periods during the day, before and after 
school, student librarians assist in charging out, checking in, and 
shelving books. They help with loans from the public library to 
supplement the limited collection of the school. With this training 
even junior high-school pupils are eligible for work m the public 
library as pages and student assistants in the children’s room and 


eventually in the adult library. ; l 
The experiences these junior high-school pupils, ages twelve, 


thirteen, and fourteen, are gaining outside of school are of great 
value particularly when connected with classroom instruction. 
, 


Four guiding principles are ever a 
| is entitled to a minimum of twelve years of public edu- 


pparent: 


1. Every boy and gir! 

PE boy and girl is entitled to a program of work experiences suitable to 
. Every boy 4 

his interests, needs, and 

3. Every boy and gir! 
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a part of, if not the center 
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five lanes of progress toward a vocation: the professions (college 
preparatory), business, industry, agriculture, and homemaking. It 
is in the last four areas that this school in Maryland is utilizing to 
the greatest advantage home and community opportunities for 
work experience. 

A cooperative plan in process of development with the business 
department of the daily papers may make possible rotating em- 
ployment of a large number of students as small businessmen. 
These boys have established routes with an income sufficient to 
provide real interest. The average boy works a route for three 
years, has one hundred customers, meets each of them weekly to 
make collections, and settles for his papers in person. The teachers 
know who these boys are and seek to utilize their experiences as 
a means to vitalize English, particularly speech. The mathematics 
teacher finds new means of motivation for various units of work. 
Thus the so-called “fundamentals” are reinforced thru contact with 
life situations. 

There are opportunities for pupils headed toward industrial em- 
ployment. Possibly the main contact is thru materials used in the 
shops, including metals and wood. The creative urge as well as 
the fascination of seeing raw materials turn into useful objects is 
a spur to activity. Visits to industries to see what can be done with 
leather, wood, and metal result in children’s not only making 
articles to use as presents but production of several articles for sale 
in the neighborhood. 

In the field of agriculture boys are given an opportunity thru 
projects, either animal or plant. Thru personal ownership, keeping 
records, and writing reports, they find applications for their work 
—science and mathematics, as well as the means for speaking and 
writing with greater power. When boys are twelve or thirteen years 
of age they can begin to raise a few chickens, a pig, a heifer, or 
to develop a home garden. The incentive of ownership, with pos- 
sible profit and expanding business, is a tremendous urge. Other 
experiences involving home beautification or keeping records on 
a part of father’s business claim the interest of some. 

The fact that a majority of girls will be homemakers, most of 
them at an early age, means a great opportunity to provide work 
opportunities. In recent years the extensive employment of mothers 
in war industries has meant that the teacher of home economics 


Fort Wayne (Indiana) Public Schools 
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could tap unknown resources. Young girls could easily find neighbors 
who desired someone to care for young children or additional help 
for the dinner hour in the evening. The school’s responsibility is 
centered upon training within classes, plus helping students to find 
opportunities to have experiences within the community if not 
within their own home. 

In each of these five areas children are not only participating in 
a program of education involving the study of books but, what is 
more important, all children are provided for according to their 
interests, needs, and capacities. In addition the education becomes 
valuable thru the practical opportunities to work at the points of 
great importance. What has been learned by older brothers and 
sisters in the same grades without the tie-up of the school with the 
community takes on new meaning—substance is added to the form. 

Where a visitor finds evidence of an understanding of what the 
school is about, the power of education is becoming a reality. The 
parents, citizens, businessmen, industrialists, and homemakers see 
the school beginning a program whereby the community is im- 
proved. With community improvement, the school, church, home, 
and other institutions begin to operate on a higher level. 


Work Experiences for Senior High-School Pupils 


The symbol of democracy, the American Flag, flying in the 
breeze in front of a public school with the inscription over the door 
“Enter To Learn; Leave To Serve,” takes on a new meaning as we 
drive up to the Valley High School.: 

First to be observed is a series of buildings only one of which 
has the appearance of a schoolhouse. To one side is a home, attrac- 
tive and inviting, where girls may be observed at work on the tasks 
homemakers usually perform. Then as we get nearer we see four 
other buildings. We ask a boy who is working on shrubbery for 
information and he quickly points out, “The building you just 
passed is our home economics cottage: to the foreright is the 
agriculture building; the next one this way houses our industrial 
shops; the next is the gymnasium, while the one nearest to the 
building is our cafeteria.” In order that we may not miss the sig- 
nificance of the total plan the informant calls attention to two 


*This section presents a composite picture of the actual activities in three high schools. 
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other parts: the building on the other side designated as the fine 
arts center, and with pride the land, which seemed to be thirty or 
more acres, was pointed out as the farm. There was of course the 
athletic field, large and adequate, tho it seemed to be only a part 
of the total facility. 

The question uppermost in a visitor’s mind was, do the students 
here study or work? The obvious answer is, students work to 
learn, The entire institution is a laboratory. 

Closer inspection of the home economics cottage reveals a child 
care center where preschool children are taken care of as part of 
gram for girls. There is a canning center not only 


the training pro; 
also for use of the community. The 


for use of the girls on roll but : 
record revealed 30,000 quarts of fruit and vegetables canned 


during the previous summer by some 150 families. A visit within 
d A i 

the cottage also indicated that mothers in groups and various clubs 
in the community were using this part of the school upon invitation 


as a regular meeting place. iis 
Among other things in home economics girls learned to plan 
homes, to repair and renovate homes as well as garments; con- 
4 place in homes. Flowering shrubbery 


sequently, changes are taking 
Neon A m and perennials are a part of the home environ- 


ment in the town and the country. The value of a garden and home 
canning is illustrated by the quantity and quality displayed in 
the exhibits at local and state fairs. The opportunities to learn thru 
work, practical experiences 10 school and at home, are paying 
ican riculture department. It was obvious that the 

Then to the ag was arranged for classwork, recitation and 
total indoor space work, and as a laboratory for agriculture. The 
planning, farm-shop i farm was found on charts on the 
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“ding as his classroom. In answer to our 
the land and the ae kind of a setup?” he replied: “This 
question, “How do yo There are 125 boys using this daily. Many 
is now my Ne one or more evenings a week, and at 
cote aan oe My assistant and I are busy long hours each 
times during the day- “Flow does it happen that this kind of a 
day.” Another question, >” prought forth this interesting picture: 


department is in existence: 
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“Several years ago (my first year here) the school was offering 
four years of Latin, which in a way spoke volumes. Only 50 percent 
of all the children actually enrolled in Grade IX at that time, and less 
than half of the 50 percent were in school four years later. One of 
our citizens in conjunction with the superintendent invited for a 
conference thirty-five of the leading men and women of the com- 
munity. The citizens quickly realized that the school was not a part 
of the community to the degree it could and should be.” 

The industrial building proved to be no less interesting. Two teach- 
ers were working in nearly five thousand square feet of floor space 
with classes which numbered from twenty to twenty-five students; 
each had facilities for work in welding, machine shop, woodworking, 
sheet metal, gas engine, and drafting. A closer view indicated that 
boys were improving the community thru the work under way as 
well as learning the skills. Wheels from farm implements were being 
welded, spouting for dairy barns was being made and repaired, a 
tractor was being rebuilt, screens were being made for a home, 
while boys in the drafting corner were designing wagons to meet 
certain specifications agreed upon thru discussion. 

This school demonstrated in every department the value of work, 
purposeful activity. The school is a laboratory, but this is only the 
beginning. 

The school serves thru the staff as observer and guide, during 
the thirty-hour school week. Additional hours of education each 
week are arranged for the students at their own homes and in the 
community. Many of the students are carrying on their own enter- 
prises, testing and retesting what is learned in the sch 
They take back into the classrooms the problems the 

Work supervised outside of school hours takes 
agriculture, boys at age seventeen (seniors) have 
herd of hogs or cattle, a flock of sheep or chickens, 
Many of the boys have assets in excess of $1000, T 
stock owned by the boys is such that adult farmer. 
they have had and replacing them with purchas 
first when boys traveled hundreds of miles looking 
objections were raised, but since the returns on 
higher the dads and neighbors are convinced. 

In the industrial and business areas students in lower classes are 
using the projects of real value in the schoolwork, but during their 
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senior year may be working part time in the community. The 
philosophy seems to be: If learning out of the school—on the job— 
can be more effective, take advantage of the opportunity. If the 
individual has reached the point where he needs the experience of 
working more on his own, then an opportunity is found for him to 
work part time in a manufacturing plant or office. 


Allentown Food Service 


y educators that the high school sometimes 


It is the opinion of man, 
serving only a small proportion 


stands out as a separate institution, 
of boys and girls, for the most part those who expect to go to college. 


Determined that taxpayers’ money supporting public schools should 
run a school that would train all the children of all the people, regard- 
less of place of residence, innate ability, or any other factor, a study 
was made in Allentown, Pennsylvania, as to the number of students 


dropping out of school and their re 
It was found that forty oF fifty 


high school to go to work in lunc , 
owners of several stores operating soda fountains and luncheonettes 


were asked their opinion of a training program in high school that 
would offer girls training in food service work. It was explained 
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course is not restricted to girls, at present the total enrolment is 
made up of girls. These students may participate in the extracur- 
riculum activities of the high-school program. From the experience 
thus far it appears that the curriculum (and the program in gen- 
eral) is satisfying a real need, for none of the students have asked 
to be transferred from the course, nor have any students dropped 
out of school. 

The task of obtaining a qualified instructor was one of the most 
difficult problems in planning for this program. Repeated efforts 
were made to obtain a person who could be certified as an instructor 
and who had training or experience in this type of food service. 
One of the home economics instructors accepted the challenge of 
this program and thoroly cooperated during the following training 
program. One of the major dairy products companies became in- 
terested in the course and offered to give the instructor a few weeks’ 
training course which they had developed for the personnel of lunch- 
eonettes using their products. Another company offered a two 
weeks’ training course of a different type, which supplemented the 
previous course. After the completion of these two courses, taken 
during the summer vacation, the teacher worked in two local drug- 
stores behind their soda fountain and luncheonette section, and in 
one of the local ten-cent stores. After this training period she ob- 
tained all possible other published material of this nature and or- 
ganized a course of study as curriculum material. 

Apparently this training program has been satisfactory, and the 
instructor well suited to the course. The school district purchased 
complete a local luncheonette establishment, removed the equip- 
ment, and placed it in a building adjacent to the high-school build- 
ing. The building was renovated in order to fit the equipment and to 
make it attractive. 

The luncheonette is open during the noon lunch period at the high 
school, and students are permitted to use this area as a commercial 
luncheonette and soda fountain counter. They are charged standard 
prices. In this way girls receive a definite work experience, preparing 
and serving food, at the cash register, meeting the public, and are 
in this manner much better trained for the work in a commercial 
luncheonette. 

All the girls at present are placed for the next school year, and 
three times this number could be placed without any difficulty. It is 
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expected that a larger group will elect this program next year, but 
the enrolment is purposely limited this year because of lack 
of equipment and facilities. 

Altho many criticisms of this program were made, those who 
dreamed the program have closed their ears to remarks emanating 
from the academic walls of the high school and have continued such 
planning on the basis that by having such features in a high-school 
program they are able to reach and hold students who heretofore 
were not able to continue in high school because the high-school 
program did not meet their needs or abilities. This innovation and 
certain others in the high-school program have increased the holding 
power and made the high-school program reach a larger segment of 


our school population. 
g a Program of Work Experience 


he principal or the head of the school. 


If the head of the school sees and then seizes upon opportunities 
for education thru work experience, then Progress has been made 
toward convincing members of the teaching staff, pupils, and 
parents of the community of the desirability of such a program. 
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We Believe 
X Improvements in schools result from changes in people. 


* Those who work to better schools must understand the dynamics 
of human learning. 


* It is as a teacher of teachers that the administrator can do most 
to improve the school. 


* Anyone who tries to teach teachers, pupils, or patrons must 
start with an understanding of the goals they are seeking at the 
time. 


* Complex learning is usually a slow, drawn-out process. 


* Merely to tell teachers, or anyone else, that the goals they pro- 
fess and their practices are incompatible results in little change. 


X The major contribution of the educational expert is in helping 
teachers already at work on problems important to them. 


* Teachers are best motivated to cooperate in the improvement 


of schools if they are given opportunity to work on problems they 
believe important. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Some Psychological Considerations 


: emer? IN EDUCATION result from changes in people. Better 
school administration implies that school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors have changed in ways that make them 

more competent. An improved curriculum means that those people 
who build and implement the new curriculum have different ideas 
and engage in different practices from those who were responsible 
for the old one. When methods of instruction become better and 
more effective instructional materials are used, then teachers have 
the intelligent participation in the school’s 

f the community indicates that these laymen 

t makes no difference what educational 

improvements are described, in the last analysis they occur because 

people have changed, have acquired better methods of thinking 
about and accomplishing their work. The purpose of this chapter is 
s in these modifications of behavior. 


to explain the process that result 
Changes in people that result in better schools are preponderantly 


changes that come from experience. Hence they represent learning. 
The school administrator who at one time felt that he personally 
should initiate all improvements in “his” school, but later encour- 
aged everyone interested in the education of children to assume 
initiative and to try things out, had changed his point of view 
because of certain experiences- These learning experiences may have 
been of many types: Possibly 4 systematic study of several methods 
of school administration and their consequences modified his prac- 
tices, More likely, 4 thoughtful and protracted appraisal of his own 
procedures taught him important lessons. He may have been advised 
by an older educational stateman or had a single “eye opening” 
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in an in-service training Program, or worked in a summer workshop 
group, or read and studied independently. 

Anyone who desires to make schools better, to improve curriculums 
in the broadest and most inclusive sense, must increase his un- 
derstanding of how it is that people change. What explains their 
learning? What are the steps in the process? How can learning be 
influenced? Merely to insist, as other chapters of the yearbook 
do, that schools should teach children to live together, to work, 
and to face and cope with economic realities, even assuming these 
responsibilities can be described as clearly as they have been in 
the preceding chapters, serves only to point the right direction, 
Whether or not the needed changes are brought about and better 
programs developed depends on what and how fast people learn. 
Here is where the administrator’s leadership takes hold or misses 
its opportunity. 


The Sequence of Events in Learning 


In essence learning is simple. The Process starts with a person 
wanting something. He has a “goal in mind.” This goal may be 
precisely defined and circumscribed or it may be vague and un- 
crystallized. Be that as it may be, learning of any magnitude or 
significance results from goal-seeking activity. The reason men and 
women, boys and girls are active at all is that they seek certain 
satisfactions. If someone already had everything that he wanted, 
literally, he probably would not move. 

These goals or wants are both various and numerous. They include 
food, money, recognition, power and influence, physical comfort, 
high grades, friendships, good health, Phi Beta Kappa keys, and 
membership on professional committees. Some wants, such as food, 
are not learned but result from the basic physiological requirements 
of living protoplasm. Others—for example, the continuous need of 
some teachers for professional recognition—are learned. 

A number of goals, such as the desire to be valued and liked, are 
sought by most people for a lifetime.* Many new habits, under- 
standings, and attitudes are learned in order to satisfy, at least in 

1For interesting discussions of these human goals or wants, both physiological and psychological, see: 
Murray, Henry A., and others. Explorations in Personality. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1938. 761 p. { Thorndike, Edward L. Human Nature and the Social Order. New York: Macmilinn 
Co., 1940, Chapter 6, “Wants,” p. 96-151, 
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part, this need for favorable attention. On the other hand, some wants 
are ephemeral and transitory. A Boy Scout uniform can be highly 
valued by a boy who is twelve years old, but four years later he may 
not understand why he ever wanted such a costume. 

The second important phase in the learning process results be- 
cause frequently what a person does to reach a goal, or to make satis- 
factory progress toward it, is not successful and this he realizes. 
There is some difficulty, some obstruction, some interference. This 
difficulty may be physical, as when a parent’s desire to take an 
active part in school affairs (goal) is rendered impossible because of 
lack of convenient transportation facilities. More often the obstruc- 
tion is psychological. Lower middle-class parents may want greatly to 
have their children taught vocations in high school (goal), but 
they are blocked by their inability to influence or to change the ideas 
of the dominating, upper middle-class schoolboard members. 

Under most circumstances the realization that some obstacle or 
difficulty is interfering with the achievement of a want leads at 
first to direct action to remove the obstacle. Initially, this approach 
may be reasonable and effective. A large number of the interferences 
that preclude the achievement of goals can be eliminated in this 
fashion. A teacher who desires to be active in an “after-school” in- 
service training program but cannot because it takes him an hour and 
a half to get home may decide to move closer to school. Such action 
involves little learning. Often the solution, however, is not so simple. 
The difficulty persists and requires a new behavioral method of 

roach to the goal. New understandings, skills, and attitudes are 
app ired—that is, learning which involves changes in behavior. 
oe the two conditions described obtain, first, a desire to reach 
a goal and, second, a realization that because of certain difficul- 
an w and different ways of acting are required, the learner 
wee a to try some new and different ways of acting. He often 
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course some things do “work.” After trying many approaches the 
lower middle-class Parents decide to give wide publicity to what 
most youngsters in their community actually do after graduating 
from high school. This public agitation helps them eliminate the 
influences that have kept them from achieving their goal of more 
vocational training, These successful actions are apt to be repeated 
in the future when similar situations arise. They are in greater 
or lesser degree remembered or retained. They constitute lessons 
learned.” 

This analysis of the sequence of events in learning is easily illus- 
trated in the world of practical school affairs. For example, a super- 
intendent may want to be judged a success by his board. Commenda- 


3. He reduces the amount of his own talk at board meetings and concentrates 


t members. This seems to be somewhat successful. 
The attitude toward him improves. 
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Any description of learning in terms of “a sequence of events” 
may leave the impression that several mutually exclusive steps 
are taken in a series whenever learning occurs. Such is not the case. 
Complex learning is cyclical and continuous. Goals become more 
clearly defined, difficulties are more readily identified, and valid 
learning experiences more quickly arrived at as work and growth 
in a particular area go on. 

This analysis of the sequence of events in learning does little 
more, of course, than to call attention to some of the general prin- 
ciples that are involved. In order for the administrator to under- 
stand how it is that specific teachers change their behavior much 
more is needed. As it is implied in Chapter V of this yearbook, 
“Children and Youth Today and Tomorrow,” there are two com- 
plementary approaches to learning about people and why they 
behave as they do. One method is to read discussions of general 
principles. A second method requires intensive and protracted ob- 
servation of the actual behavior of specific persons. Knowing general 
principles helps the supervisor who is making a study of the way 
teachers learn, to look for helpful generalizations. Actual observa- 
tions of real teachers who are learning makes these principles 
meaningful and ‘more useful in the improvement of the in-service 
training program. 

t learning needs to be emphasized before the 


One fact abou 
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does it take time and practice to learn new methods of working with 
children, new uses of instructional materials, or new concepts about 
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working on in the course of their day-by-day living. Before much 
progress can be made in implementing this new curriculum or even 
talking about it intelligently, teachers must be helped to develop 
a different point of view toward the purposes of education. The ad- 
ministrator who tries to take a short cut by “introducing” the new 
course of study and asking teachers to start making it work with 
the opening of the fall term shows his ignorance of the learning 
process. It makes no difference that educational experts all over 
the world support the administrator’s views enthusiastically. The 
crucial factor is that a certain specific body of teachers will have to 
put this new course of study into practice, and unless they feel 
not only that it is in harmony with their values but also that they 
can actually do the things that are required by the new curriculum 
the program will make little progress. 


? 


Learning and Teaching 


While learning in its essence is not difficult to describe, to control 
or to direct learning is exceedingly difficult, as thoughtful persons 
who have tried it know. Large numbers of men and women who 
do not think of themselves primarily as teachers spend most of 
their time trying to change or to teach other people. Editorial 
writers and other kinds of authors, ministers, advertisers, trial 
lawyers, government propagandists, penalists, politicians, as well as 
school administrators and classroom teachers, devote a major por- 
tion of their energy trying to bring about certain kinds of learning. 
While these “teachers” (used in the broadest sense) are not neces- 
sary for learning, they can expedite the process at every stage. 

Probably the most important role the administrator plays, so far 
as curriculum improvement is concerned, is as a teacher of teachers. 
He will learn a great deal himself in the process, of course, but his 
obligation to help his staff improve in service is primarily a teaching 
responsibility. If he is a leader and a serious student of the teaching- 
learning process, he will be able to give assistance constantly as 
members of his staff (a) try to think more clearly about the goals 
they are seeking, both professionally and personally; (b) ferret 
out the obstacles and learning difficulties that interfere with their 
success; and (c) if these obstacles cannot be eliminated by direct 
action, plan learning experiences that will make it possible for the 
goals to be achieved. 
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Helping Teachers To Clarify Their Purposes 


As has been said, learning is initiated when an individual wants 
something he does not have. If he knows exactly what he wants, 
he learns faster than he would if he were motivated only by restless- 
ness or a vague ambition to “improve his lot.” If what this person 
wants is consistent with most of his other values, he will learn faster 
and with less emotional strain than he would if he were seeking 
at one and the same time goals that were in a degree incompatible. 
Teachers, for example, who want both professional recognition and 
a great amount of social life are apt to be somewhat frustrated. 
These two wants conflict. 

It is not always easy to realize that whatever teachers do can 
be understood, if at all, only when their motivation is taken into 
account. They, in common with everyone else, behave in certain 
ways because they desire to achieve certain goals. They get to class 
on time, make good assignments, counsel with pupils, are pleasant or 
unpleasant to their peers, smile at the principal, and scold parents 
because there are certain things they want and these various ways 
of behaving are means to those ends. The ends, of course, are many 
times obscure and inadequately understood by the teacher himself, 
as is the relationship between his activities and the values he is 
seeking. For example, a particular teacher’s practice of speaking 
bitterly and contemptuously of his colleagues might well be a 
consequence of factors which neither he nor they well understand. 
A failure to get recognition for the work he does well is enough to 
cause many teachers to depreciate the good work of others. 

All of this means that it is as important for the administrator who 
is interested in teaching teachers to try to ascertain the goals they 
are seeking as it is important for teachers to try to understand 
the motivation of their pupils. It is probably just as unlikely that 
maximum pupil learning will occur when a teacher is ignorant of 
the wants and desires of the boys and girls in his class as it is 
unlikely that maximum curriculum improvements will occur when 
an administrator is ignorant of the motivation of the teachers 
with whom he is working. 

It is important to understand the close connection that exists 
between professional achievement and the ability of a teacher to 
satisfy his personal wants and needs. The latter is essential for 
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reasonably adequate emotional adjustment, and such adjustment 
is a necessary, if not a sufficient, condition for effective schoolwork. 
Adjustment counseling with teachers is time consuming and re- 
quires a great deal of skill and patience. The rewards are numerous.’ 

The purposes or goals teachers seek are highly varied. They grow 
out of the same environmental complexities that result in the un- 
believable diversity of personality within any teaching staff. New 
or different practices or ideas that are consistent with new values 
cannot be imposed by fiat. Such practices or ideas must instead be 
subjectively recognized to be consistent with existing purposes 
that are already valued. They, then, in turn take on value status. 
In other words, whether teachers do or do not accept new educa- 
tional ideas depends upon the consistency of the innovation with 
ideas and practices that are already valued. This consistency of neces- 
sity is based upon what the teacher understands to be implied by 
the new ideas. His understanding might be erroneous and super- 
ficial or correct and realistic. In either event the acceptance of the 
new idea as a value or its rejection as an aversion depends upon 
its relationships to values or goals which were, at the time, directive 
of the teacher’s behavior. 

In a specific case the reaction to a “new” idea, such as increased 
emphasis upon class activities which grow out of teacher-pupil 
planning, might be explained as follows. A particular teacher already 
values highly (supports) propositions such as these: i 

1. The child’s personality should not be subject to strongly coe 


2. Learning is more significant and permanent when it rel 
concerns. 

3. Boys’ and girls’ judgments as to what and how they 
important. 

4. Systematic learning of large bodies of logically or; 
relatively uneducative. 

5. Teacher-pupil relations are better if somewhat permissive rather th 
pletely directive. 


rcive influences. 
ates to the learner’s 


should learn are 
ganized subjectmatter is 


an com- 


This list of values describes only a small segment of the teacher’s 
total value-aversion system, but the segment described includes the 
major beliefs in terms of which the new value or new idea (teacher- 
pupil planning) is accepted or rejected in whole or in part. In this 


? Corey, Stephen M., and Herrick, Virgil E. “Adjustment Counseling with Teachers.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision 30: 87-96; February 1944, For an excellent systematic analysis of 
this type of counseling see: Rogers, Carl R. Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton Mifin 
Co., 1942, 450 p. 
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case, even superficial familiarity with the implications of teacher- 
pupil planning would justify the prediction that the practice would 
be accepted by this teacher. It would be valued because its im- 
plications were consistent with goals he already sought or values 
he already held. 

Accepting or rejecting new ideas, however, involves some subtle 
factors. If the principal of the school in which the teacher works is to 
him a highly obnoxious person, and if the ideas about teacher-pupil 
planning come from him and were first heard of by the teacher all 
entangled in his emotional reactions to him, the practice might be 
rejected because its relation to the disliked principal outweighed its 
consistency with the teacher’s existing values. This latter consistency 
might not even enter his consciousness. An otherwise good idea is 
always handicapped in the degree to which it is positively asso- 
ciated, in any way, with objects, institutions, practices, groups, or 
individuals already regarded unfavorably. 

This description of the way in which a teacher, or anyone else 
for that matter, acquires new values emphasizes the importance 
of having those who are working with teachers know them as per- 
sons. It is, of course, impossible in a large school system for the 
chief administrative officer to know intimately very many teachers. 
Each of the latter, however, should be regarded as a person and 
known with some degree of intimacy by at least one of the individuals 
on the administrative or supervisory staff. To bring about changes 
in the fundamental attitude of any person or group absolutely 
requires that the existing values and aversions of the individual 
or the group be fairly well understood by whoever is acting as a 
teacher. If the supervisory and administrative structure of the 
school system is such as to preclude having each teacher known 
with some degree of intimacy by at least one member of the staff, 
the indication is either that the staff organization is inadequate 
or too few persons have in-service training leadership responsibilities. 

It is frequently difficult for a school administrator who wishes 
to change curriculum practices to realize that the unsatisfactory 

iculum exists, in respect both to its aims and content, because 
a teachers and school patrons believe that the older curriculum 
Ty trie with their values. In other words, the presumably 
sad?” curriculum, plus all of its implications, is a means which 
by and large makes it possible for those satisfied individuals to 
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achieve their purposes. At least, as has been said, this the satisfied 
group believes. Objectively and realistically the inferior curriculum 
may be bad for (that is, inconsistent with the other values of) 
even those who support it. 

Considering the way teachers come to accept new values, the most 
wholesome and helpful point of view that the school administrator 
can take is that the staff with which he is working consists largely 
of intelligent, sincere people, and that if they can be helped to dis- 
cover the full implications of a curriculum that experts gen- 
erally concede to be poor, they will work hard for improvement. 
This point of view is wholesome, not only because in most in- 
stances it is warranted by the facts but also because it precludes 
the administrator setting himself up as a person of superior wisdom 
and sincerity whose job it is to point out where others are wrong. 

When administrators are able to work with teachers on this 
basis one immediate task is to help them actually to find out whether 
or not the curriculum they support is compatible with their personal 
goals as well as with those that are generally sought by most 
Americans. For example, a highly academic course of study is rarely 
valued as an end in and of itself but rather because this academic 
curriculum is believed to contribute to the attainment of some more 
remote goal, such as enabling boys and girls to succeed in college. 
If we assume for the moment that success in a liberal arts college 
is a purpose worth achieving, an intelligent method of helping teach- 
ers to reevaluate a highly academic high-school curriculum is to 
encourage them to determine, as scientifically and objectively as 
possible, whether or not the presumed relationship between this 
academic curriculum and success in college actually exists. This 
procedure was employed successfully in one aspect of the Eight- 
Year Study of Colleges and Secondary Schools.* 

Merely to “tell” teachers that their goals and practices are in 
conflict results in little, if any, change. A failure to realize the 
relative futility of this telling or preaching method of getting people 
to change has resulted in a great waste of time, breath, and ink. 
Educators sin no more greatly in this regard than do other in- 
dividuals or groups who are trying to teach. The tragedy is that 
educators, trained as most of them are, at least superficially, in 

4 Chamberlin, Charles D., and others. Did They Succeed in College? Progressive Education Associa- 
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psychology, should make this mistake at all. The alternative to telling 
people that in many cases the values they profess and the way 
they act are inconsistent is to make available to them a variety of 
experiences, both concrete and symbolic, that will lead them to a 
recognition of conflict and a desire to change. This takes time. 


Identifying the Learning Difficulties 


In the analysis of difficulties or obstructions that keep teachers 
from being maximally effective as they try to learn what they must 
do in order to implement curriculum modifications, the assistance 
of the administrator is invaluable. In the classroom situation great 
attention is given “to the analysis of learning difficulties.” It is im- 
possible to estimate the gains that might result if administrators 
were to devote comparable energy and thought to identifying 
the obstacles that make it difficult for teachers to learn new ideas 
and practices. Otherwise carefully planned in-service training pro- 
grams have been failures because of difficulties that could have 
been eliminated almost at the start had anyone familiar with the 
Jearning process analyzed the situation intelligently. 

As was stated earlier in this chapter, learning difficulties are 
frequently of a material or physical sort that, once they have been 
identified, can be eliminated by direct action. The administrator can 
do a great deal to expedite teacher learning by using ingenuity and 
resourcefulness at this point. He can see to it that (a) time is 
made available for teachers to work at in-service improvement; 
(b) his office assumes the frequently onerous burden of requisition- 
ing and procurement, which frustrates teachers and adds nothing to 
what they might be learning about curriculum improvement; (c) 
materials and services, such as mimeographing, record keeping, 
recording of minutes, and getting out notices of meetings, are 
made readily accessible; and (d) the general working conditions 
and psychological atmosphere in the school are conducive to freedom 
and experimentation.” o o 

Jn a recent book, Teacher Education in Service® several learning 
conditions are described which are essential to the voluntary enlist- 
ment of teachers in in-service training programs that will improve 
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curriculums. The first of these conditions is that teachers must 
appreciate their work and believe that its specific tasks not only 
enable them to exploit their individual ability but also make it 
possible for them to make a major contribution to the school’s pro- 
gram. If this condition is to obtain, the administrator must know 
enough about his teachers to take advantage of their various special 
competencies. The general esprit de corps within a faculty increases 
and the work becomes more effective as a larger number of in- 
dividuals are given an opportunity to do some of the things that 
they are able to do well and for which they receive recognition. 

Teachers frequently are frustrated and unhappy when assigned to 
certain tasks in connection with curriculum improvement because 
their inadequate backgrounds and lack of skills force them to an ini- 
tial realization that they have little contribution to make. Conse- 
quently they are unable to get started. This obstacle to Progress can 
sometimes be eliminated if teachers can be helped to realize that there 
are many different kinds of contributions that can be made to 
group learning. For example, certain people are often exceptionally 
effective in clarifying issues and defining problems almost irrespective 
of the area of work involved. When administrators recruit commit- 
tees thoughtfully and pay a great deal of attention to the relation- 
ship between the job to be done and the special competencies of the 
members of the committee, progress is more rapid. 

Another condition for effective learning discussed in this same 
volume stresses the importance of maintainin: 
group and project arrangements: “Individuals and groups changed 
their minds with regard to the Purposes they wished to achieve, 
the procedures they should employ, and even the conclusions to which 
they had come earlier. A change of mind, or of heart, in itself has 
no particular virtue but when new evidence calls for such change, 
it ought to be readily possible.” 7 i 

A third condition for effective staff learnin 
of the group must be able to work together 
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result in having new teachers start their work with a favorable atti- 
tude toward their colleagues and their responsibilities. It is com- 
mon in some schools for each new teacher to be interviewed not 
only by administrators but also by several of his future colleagues 
who will work with him. Some schools have staff committees on 
teacher induction who accept the responsibility of seeing to it that 
the new arrival meets the other teachers, gets acquainted with the 
community, and learns about the school’s unwritten traditions and 
procedures. 

When a new teacher, or an old one for that matter, is relaxed, 
comfortable, and relatively free from Personal anxieties, he is in 
a much better position to learn all of the complex lessons that must 
be learned when new curriculums or modified curriculums are be- 
ing introduced. The suspected likelihood of a radical change in 
school practices is itself enough to make most members of a teach- 
ing staff feel anxious. These anxieties are apt to result in hostilities 
and unrationalized resistance to change that interfere seriously with 
the development of a new program. 

The final condition for effective group learning pertains to the 
importance of making it possible to convert thought into action 
reasonably rapidly and continuously. This condition assumes a 
philosophy of advance by limited objectives—by evolution rather 
than by revolution, Many of the cynical and destructive comments 
about group work on curriculum problems result from the fact 
that the projects have remained too long in the “talk” stage: 
“Nothing dampens the ardor of any group more than to have its 
ideas chilled or lost through inactivity or hostility on the part of those 
who, according to existing administrative arrangements, have the 
responsibility for the next step.” § 


Helping To Provide Learning Experiences 


After teachers individually or collectively have reached a fairly 
clear understanding of the instructional purposes they want to 
achieve, and after they and their administrative leaders have made 
progress eliminating some of the learning difficulties, valid learning 
experiences are needed in order that teachers can acquire whatever 
attitudes, understandings, and skills are essential for implementing 
the curriculum changes. At this point the instructional responsi- 
Ts Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, C. Leslie, op. cit, p. 445, 
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bility of the administrator is analogous to that of all teachers when 
they devise and select learning experiences and instructional ma- 
terials. 

The point has been made earlier in this chapter that a serious 
mistake is made in assuming that teachers will change rapidly and 
in the right direction if they listen to a sufficient amount of talk or 
read a sufficient quantity of printed material about a better cur- 
riculum. While it is true that this kind of learning experience is 
beneficial, exclusive emphasis upon verbal instruction is subject 
to many limitations. Teachers who focus all of their attention on 
verbal materials can come quickly to the point where they talk 
properly. It is possible, however, to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the kind of teaching they talk about and the kind the 
practice. 

Keeping in mind the limitation of exclusive emphasis upon verbal 
teaching, it is advisable to make good books readily accessible to 
groups of teachers who are trying to improve the curriculum.’ These 
books must include more than texts on pedagogy and methods and 
the school curriculum. Nontechnical volumes dealing with economics, 
sociology, political science, philosophy, anthropology, and science 
are rich in implications for the curriculum and can be selected so as 
to support in detail the arguments and observations that are 
developed briefly in several chapters of this yearbook. 

Professional literature other than books should be at hand, too. 
Many of the publications of the National Education Association 
the American Association of School Administrators, the National 
Society for the Study of Education, state teachers associations, and 
special bulletins of various subjectmatter and curriculum groups 
deserve serious study. All of these printed materials can be helpful 
and, if they are made conveniently available, they will be read 
Having them conveniently available is important, In too many in- 
stances the journals and professional books are in the principals 
office, and in part because they cannot readily be AE ot 
studied they rarely are used. To have such professional material in 
a room that has been designed primarily for teacher study and 
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consultation increases the frequency of their use. Steps should be’ 
taken to make this reading and conference room attractive. 

In some schools administrative and supervisory officials have done 
a great deal to make it easy for teachers to keep apprised of 
books and journal articles in which they might be interested. The 
librarian of the Shorewood, Wisconsin, High School, for example, 
goes thru journals and books that are a part of the in-service educa- 
tion library and places in the mailboxes of the teachers once a 
week annotated references to specific books and articles in which 
she believes the teachers will be interested. This, of course, saves a 
great deal of the teachers’ time, and in that particular school has 
done much to increase the quantity and quality of the professional 
reading of the staff. 

Several excellent motion-picture films which pertain to the im- 
provement of American education can be procured and used in 
the in-service training program. The films And So They Live and 
The Children Must Learn (New York University Film Library, 
New York University, New York City) can be viewed in less than 
an hour, yet they teach an approach to curriculum revision more 
effectively than many hours of learning from books. Approximately 
twenty-two other film titles are described in a mimeographed bul- 
letin published recently by the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education.” 

Visits to other schools may .constitute valuable experiences for 
teachers who want to learn more about ways and means for develop- 
ing and implementing a new curriculum. This sort of professional 
“journey,” like the motion picture, tends to get away from mere 
verbalization about better methods and materials. Teachers have a 
chance to learn perceptually. They see what some of the words they 
have been reading actually mean in practice. Such visits to other 
schools, of course, should normally come not as a consequence of ad- 
ministrative directive but rather from an expression on the part of 
teachers of a desire to go elsewhere and learn more. Preparation 
and evaluation before and after these visits are essential, Every- 
thing that has been learned about making field trips and school 
journeys maximally educative for children applies to their teachers 
as well. 

To Corey, Stephen M., and Madigan, Virginia E. Dissemination of Human Development Information 


Through the Use of Motion Pictures. New York: American Council on Education (525 West 120th Sto 
1946, 28 p. (Mimeo.) on 
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Many schools have improved their programs greatly thru or- 
ganizing local workshops or sending groups of teachers to neighbor- 
ing universities to spend a concentrated period of study on some 
of the local instructional problems. Again the psychological ele- 
ments in the situation are most favorable for learning if teachers are 
encouraged to work upon problems that seem to them to be im- 
portant. The encouragement can take many directions. To have the 
board of education subsidize in part a program of summer workshop 
study has proved to be highly advantageous. The head of one 
large city-school system said: “Every year we pay out well over a 
hundred thousand dollars to our supervisors, who keep things run- 
ning more or less as they have always run. But last year we spent 
eighteen hundred dollars to send a group of our best teachers to 
a workshop. We got a whole new curriculum out of it. It was the 
best investment in supervision we ever made.” 1" 

Many administrators have developed resourcefulness in making 
available to their teachers “outside” consultants. The visiting ex- 
pert, or “carpetbagger” as he is sometimes called, can fulfil various 
functions. He may be brought into a school system because he has 
competence in an area of educational activity about which the teach- 
ers know very little. What he usually does is to deliver one or 
more addresses and make as clear as he Possibly can the implica- 
tions of what he knows for specific school Practices. As an illustra- 
tion, some psychologist who has been working in the field of 
ate testing technics, with which teachers are almost com- 

et nfamili i k ; . : 
the inferences that can be made maaa tation dealing with 

; ; g children’s personalities 
from the stories they tell about pictures shown to them or the “free 
essays” they write in their English classes. 

A second role a visiting expert can play is th 
motivator. Some competent men and women are 
present their views in such a way as to fire the 
raise the aspirations of at least some teachers 
outside consultant can be used to 


at of inspirer or 
uniquely able to 
Imaginations and 


type of security is important. Teachers are almo 


* Diederich, Paul B., and Van Til, William A. The Workshop. New 
Eldesee, 1945. p. 13. This booklet of 32 pages is an unusually helpful 
idea, 


st invariably en- 


York: Hinds, Hayden and 
description of the workshop 


a 


Washington, D. C., Public Schools 


X Teachers are best motivated to cooperate in the improvement oj 
schools if they are given opportunity to work on problems they believe 
important. 
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couraged when they learn that so-called “experts” share their con- 
victions and can help them rationalize what they are doing and put 
their practices in the proper perspective. 

Probably the major contribution of the visiting consultant re- 
sults from his ability to give teachers concrete and specific help with 
problems on which they are working intensively, but with respect to 
which they are experiencing a certain amount of frustration because 
of difficulties they cannot cope with. This use of the expert from 
outside the school system is relatively uncommon and frequently 
mishandled. He should come when (a) the local group has gone far 
toward exhausting its own resources, and (b) the teachers them- 
selves realize that if further progress is to be made technical assist- 
ance is necessary. Under these circumstances the visitor comes not 
to make a speech but to answer questions, to work with a group. 
The temptation to call upon outside help too early is great. The 
talents of the visiting consultant are best exploited when what he 
has is sincerely wanted by teachers who have themselves tried to 
deal with a certain problem but have encountered difficulties. 

The most fruitful kind of learning experience, so far as cur- 
riculum innovation is concerned, is the formal and i 
mentation and testing out of hunches that some teac! 
do on the job. It is almost a foregone conclusion that the school 
in which a large number of teachers are constantly, individually and 
collectively, testing their curriculum and methodological hypoth- 
eses is rapidly becoming a better school. When this sort of situa- 
tion develops, outside consultants and supervisors must provide all 
of the help they can to make it possible for teachers to relate their 
hunches, experiments, and curriculum and methodological hypoth- 
eses to some larger frame of reference that will increase their 
meaning and decrease the risk of curriculum fragmentation. The 
permissive, democratic, experimental atmosphere necessary for this 
type of in-service improvement is almost impossible to develop 
if the traditions of the school stress staff-and-line relations? 


nformal experi- 
hers are able to 


12A book recently published by Harper and Brothers (1945) : 
be provocative to school administrators who wish to do more than talk spos Ae B. de Huszar, will 
operative staff work on curriculum problems. The name of the book je pege imPortance of co- 
Democracy, and de Huszar makes interesting distinctions between Siana tt APtlications of 
democracy,” and “do-democracy.”” He also makes many practicable suggestio eat a ee 
ingly unimportant but profoundly significant as the way eroups can best be mye eet Alers as seem- 
cally for maximum participation in cooperative work. Most of o reat deat ae enged physi- 
but, as Eduard C. Lindeman states in his foreword to de Huszar’s book, “With eal, bout democracy 

; many of its contemporary spokesmen speak so loudly because they are aap Occi 10 democracy 
does not conform with their protestations.” (p ix.) woes Sware that their behavior 
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This discussion of the administrator as a teacher, with its emphasis 
upon the importance of making it possible for teachers to concen- 
trate their efforts on problems that make a great deal of sense to 
them and are related to their day-by-day teaching concerns, should 
not be understood to imply that learning does not result as a con- 
sequence of specific and prescriptive directions coming from ad- 
ministrators and supervisors. In other words, teachers can and do 
learn as a result of extrinsic motivation. Administrators already 
know that members of their staff will go to summer school and take 
courses if they are told that salary increases will not be forthcoming 
unless this happens. Under this circumstance many teachers go to 
summer school, not because they want to learn more about their jobs 
but because they want increases in salary and attendance at summer 
school is the only way to obtain these increases. 

The value of such prescriptive and specific directions to teachers 
with the intent of improving their effectiveness, however, must take 
into consideration the total learning that results. While it is per- 
fectly possible that many specific skills and understandings will be 
acquired by teachers when they are told that they must acquire 
them “or else,” concomitant learnings also result which may in the 
long run mean that the directive was an ill-advised one. For ex- 
ample, the administrator who insists that teachers write out rather 
complete reports of the progress their pupils have made during the 
course of a semester, without taking time to be certain that the 
teachers themselves realize the utility and importance of these 
longer reports, may find that while he gets the reports, the teachers, 
because they have to write them without understanding their signifi- 
cance, also develop hostile and unfavorable attitudes that clearly 
outweigh the other gains achieved. 

This is no place to elaborate at length the importance of intrinsic 
motivation. The teacher, or any other learner, is intrinsically mo- 
tivated when he sees a clear and sensible relationship between what 
he wants and thinks important personally and the learning ex- 
periences or learning activities which are suggested to him. When 
the in-service education of teachers is characterized by this in- 
trinsic motivation their learning must start with problems that are 
of importance to them, and what they are expected to learn, or 
what they themselves hope to learn, must be specifically and under- 
standably appropriate to these problems. 
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Making Haste Slowly 


Before concluding this chapter on the administrator as a teacher, 
an additional word needs to be said about the psychological hazards 
involved in “imposing” a new or modified curriculum. Administra- 
tors and supervisors are subject to numerous pressures to get things 
done in a big way and in a hurry. In many localities an administrator 
is thought to be a good one in the degree that he knows definitely 
what should be done to improve the schools and proceeds with vigor 
and aggressiveness to get these things done. If he has a curriculum 
plan that impresses his board as sound, he is expected to put his 
plan to work at once. He often proceeds to do so by administrative 
directive. He may be kind and benevolent in his directives or he 
may be curt and offensive. In either case, however, the new or 
modified curriculum is something ke wants. 

The difficulty with this approach stems not from sentimental but 
rather from realistic considerations. Improvin 
any other phase of the school program, involves changing the values, 
practices, and attitudes of many people. Teachers have much 
to learn if they are to make the new program work. If their co- 
operation is not obtained, their powers of sab 
unlimited. The attitude of pupils is important, to 
order that they may work with rather than aga 
must understand and value it, and be able to 
plan requires. The necessary, active, and effecti 
all of these individuals is in no sense assured 
explanation of what it is that the administrator has in mind, 

Most rapid learning takes place when the learners—whether they 
be pupils, teachers, or parents—are attempting to achieve Purposes 
that are significant to them at the time. A growing appreciation of this 
fact has caused many educators to change more or less radically 
their point of view toward in-service teacher education. 
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recent emphasis is to initiate a program of curriculum improve- 
ment by beginning with the specific and personal curriculum con- 
cerns of teachers. These are various and diverse. The theory is, 
first, that teachers are motivated to do constructive work if the 
work “makes sense” to them and, second, that no matter how 
peripheral or unique the curriculum problem may be, persistent and 
thoughtful work will lead inevitably to concern about more signifi- 
cant and central problems.** 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to discuss the role of the 
administrator as he works with teachers to design and implement 
improved curriculums (similar principles apply to the improvement 
of other phases of the school program). Emphasis has been placed 
upon those psychological factors that influence the teaching-learning 
process. 

M The following references describe cooperative efforts to improve curriculums as opposed to the 
method of administrative “fiat”: Corey, Stephen M. “Co-operative Staff Work.” School Review 52: 
336-45; June 1944. f Koopman, George R.; Miel, Alice; and Misner, Paul J. Democracy in School 
Administration. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943. 330 p. 9 National Education Association, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. Cooperation: Principles and Practices, Eleventh 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Department, 1938, 244 p. { National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. Leadership at Work. Fifteenth Yearbook. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Department, 1943, 248 p. f Rorer, John A. Principles of Democratic Supervision. 
Contributions to Education, No. 858. New York: Teachers College. Columbia University, 1942. 230 p. 
§ Saylor, John G. Factors Associated with Participation in Cooperative Programs of Curriculum Develop- 


ment. Contributions to Education, No. 829, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941, 
255 p. 


We Believe 


* If the American people are progressively to solve their problems 
for the common welfare, it must be thru cooperative effort. This is 
true whether the source of that effort finds its basic motivation in the 
values underlying the Preamble to our Constitution or in enlightened 
selfishness. 


X Participation in planning, executing, and evaluating should 
characterize school life, for our interdependence requires it. Incorpo- 
ration of the attitude and technic of cooperative effort into person- 
ality requires time and continuing refinement. 


* The problems and experiences undertaken should be those of 
life concern to the learning group. 

* The function of the teacher is to help the group identify its 
needs and the means of satisfying them. 

* Problems should find their focus in the ever ex 
ment of concern to the learner. As the communit 
should use of community resources, both human 
to concern these others with the problem; 
improvement of group and individual life. 


panding environ- 
y expands, so too 
and natural; effort 
and concern for the 


* In their progress toward adult citizenship, 


youth need to feel th 
importance of participating with adults in com: Í A 


munity improvement. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Principles of Social Organization and Action 


ACK OF INSIGHT into the processes of democratic cooperation 
ie frequently and wastefully blocks the progress of private 
enterprise, the development of a better community, and the 
solution of many other problems involving human relationships. 
Because a widespread command of the cooperative process will 
welfare with a minimum of friction, this 
chapter shows why citizens of a democracy should strive for such 
command, why the schools can make a major contribution in 
the development of the requisite attitudes and technics, how the 
process operates, how the school may promote command of the 


process, and what the social outcomes will be. 


promote the general 


Need for Widespread Command of the Processes 
of Democratic Cooperation 


ions of private enterprise to the development of 
our country guarantee the continuance of that system in the fore- 
seeable future. Other factors supporting this point of view are 
respect for individual worth, the characteristic aspiration of every 
American that he and his children should tise as high as ability 
will permit, and the many examples of high aspiration realized 
from humble beginnings. However, much evidence indicates that 

to function with greater social re- 


private enterprise will have c 
sponsibility na regard for the rights of the other fellow and 


for the common welfare, in the future than in the past. 

The conflicts resulting from great concentrations of power, such 
as manufacturers associations, labor unions, and farm blocs, have 
not been resolved. The struggles among thee groups during the 
1930’s for “their rightful place in the sun will ie probability 
increase in the next few years, for during the early 1940’s only 
the threat to our countr y’s existence constrained them to work 
together in the national interest. A factor peg will intensify 
the conflict has been the emphasis during the war period on 

1, the freedoms of the Atlantic 


ights of the individua , i 
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groups who, having contributed their best to the war effort, will 
want full economic rights and privileges of citizenship. 

Such conflicts can lead to social chaos if each group thinks 
only of its own shortsighted self-interest. Struggles for power, if 
carried to the bitter end, might lead to some form of Fascism. 
Or they can find orderly settlement thru cooperation: thru studying 
in its total setting each issue of disagreement, understanding the 
opponent’s point of view, gaining perspective as to the other’s 
rights, and resolving differences in the light of the responsibilities 
of each in the joint project. Concerted effort to resolve issues for 
the common good may for many begin in enlightened self-interest 
but must eventually be based upon an appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of individual growth thru cooperation. 

But to solve problems thru the cooperative resolution of issues is 
not easy. It involves understandings, attitudes, and technics which 
are only emerging instruments of social progress. It is true there 
are many notable instances of labor-management cooperation, for 
example, in the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, the Endicott Johnson 
Company, Procter and Gamble, and the Hormel Company. The 
efforts of the National Labor Relations Board have secured some 
reconciliations of outlook regarded as fair by all concerned. The 
United Nations, having learned anew the frightful cost of settling 
differences by armed force, have set up machinery for the solution 
of international problems on their merits. 

Yet, by and large, the wastefulness of Settling problems by 
pressure rather than reasoned analysis of what is fair to all con- 
cerned still prevails too largely in human relations. This is the 
case despite the fact that in America we so highly esteem the 
worth and dignity of the individual. It is the case, even tho the 
logical instrument of settling differences ina democracy is thru 
cooperative thinking and action. 

Our national slowness in makin 


AMO 8 greater use of democratic 
cooperation in human relations has at 


least four explanations: 


1. Our rapid transition from pioneer days, when each m; 
self-sufficient, to the present age of great specialization, in wl 
interdependence and close living together, 

2. The persistence of pioneer attitudes of “doin, 
thought of the effect upon others of such behavi 
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their interests and the slowness with which the less privileged could organize 


theirs. 
4. Lack of realization that a joint undertaking will yield dividends to enjoy 


only as every participant contributes his best. 


That these and other similar factors will continue dominantly 
operative in American life for some time to come is evident, even 
tho the rightness of settling difficulties by cooperative effort is 
recognized in the abstract. The reason that they will continue 
operative is that to change long-established attitudes is difficult. 
To overcome prejudices and to develop open-mindedness, trust, 
and confidence in specific cases where feeling has been strong 
requires time and often painful experience. 

To realize the truth that these learnings take place slowly one has 
but to talk with an executive who has felt the “unreasonable de- 
mands” of labor; to a laborer who feels his group is “being ex- 
ploited” by capital; to a farmer who thinks it unfair to have to 
take for his products what the other fellow will give and to pay for 
the products of others what they demand; to Jews whose admission 
to certain colleges is limited to a percent of the total enrolment; 
to Negroes who are denied opportunities of employment and ad- 
vancement on the basis of individual ability. pN 

Yet forces are so organizing themselves as to indicate the pro- 
gressive solution on a democratic basis of these and other problems 
in human relationships. From the interaction of those forces, we 
may expect the American spirit of fair play to increase insight 
into what is for the common welfare, to change attitudes toward 
those who differ with us, to promote command of the technics of 
shared responsibility in economic and community life. : 

In any joint undertaking the success of that undertaking should 

of everyone associated with it, for its success con- 
pka ia a long-range welfare. This idea is the unifying 
onflict. As they understand this fact, the parties in 


force in any € ir respective rights. They think more as to 


>. ink S of thei : a 
cpa apne his respective best to solving problems 
ow e 


pn sce. In such añ atmosphere mutual respect, trust, and con- 

at arise. ae nd stimulate more devoted participation. Greater 
fidence flouris a ts. For all, this means greater dividends, be they 
pvt ape 2 Such are the fruits of cooperative effort and wide 
materi : 


participation by individuals. 
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Possibility of a Major Contribution by the Schools 


In the process of increasing the use of cooperative thinking and 
action in American life, the school has both an opportunity and 
a challenge. It has a great opportunity, for children come to school 
without those deep-seated prejudices acquired thru insecurity and 
fear of others. They early develop a sense of fairness in relation- 
ships meaningful to them. They readily learn the attitudes and 
technics of open-minded inquiry. As they mature in a democratic 
environment, they grow in idealism and enthusiasm which lead 
to concerted action. 

Then, too, in our culture the school provides the most promising 
chance for adults to work meaningfully with children on problems 
of mutual concern. In days of the simple life, children acquired a 
sense of social responsibility to the family group by working with 
parents, by doing jobs that clearly contributed to the family 
welfare. Today with all the conveniences of urban life and with the 
father (and often the mother) working away from home, it is 
difficult for parents and children so to work together that the latter 
develop a sense of social responsibility thru personal contribution 
to family well-being. Yet if children are optimally to take on the 
attitudes of maturity, it is essential that they work with adults on 
problems of social significance. Moreover, because the interde- 
pendence of modern life requires social responsibility beyond the 
family group, the teacher can help the child to social maturity thru 
participation in the study of problems that look toward the im- 
provement of school, community, national, and international relation- 
ships. 

Moreover, since we are at the crossroads in the history of human 
living, the school in a democracy faces the challenge of laying the 
groundwork for the improvement of shared responsibility. Hitler 
effectively misused the schools of Germany to develop race hatred 
to build the idea of the superman, and to subject the individual 
to the state. Over a period of less than a dozen years he so directed 
the efforts of schools and other educational agencies as to establish 
within German youth a fanatical devotion to his purposes. Can and 
will the schools of America build a corresponding zeal in youth 
to improve cooperation for democratically approved ends? 

For the vast majority of American youth, high school provides 
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the last systematic occasion for acquiring those insights, attitudes, 
and technics essential for effectively working out the implications 
of democracy. In 1942 nearly 72 percent of the nation’s high- 
school youth were in school. But of every 1000 entering high 
school only 58 percent completed the four years; of every 1000 
who went to college less than half graduated. Thus out of every 
1000 who had been enrolled in Grade V, by the freshman year of 
college 854 had discontinued systematic education to enter the 
stream of community living; only 72 out of the 1000 graduated 
from college. 

When in addition one considers how small and interdependent 
the world is, does not a major challenge to the schools become one 
of helping youth build into themselves such values and outlooks as 
will lead to worthy self-direction thru socially responsible participa- 
tion? Such self-direction implies regard for the rights, feelings, 
and opinions of the other fellow. Such regard can become a part 
of personality only thru satisfactory experiences in living and 
working with others for common goals. 

From the purely personal standpoint, the challenge for greater 
attention to the improvement of cooperative effort has equal validity ; 
for, as was revealed by one study of causes for loss of Jobs, more 
than three-quarters failed to measure up, not because of intellectual 
incompetence but because they could not get along with other people. 

Realistic facing of these facts would seem to require that the 
school address itself to greater emphasis on group activities both 
in and out of the classroom; problems of actual concern to youth 
at the various stages of development; and such interaction with 
teachers and the community as will tend to establish in youth 
those socialized attitudes basic to effective discharge of citizenship 
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Indeed, pep meas AA thinking. Men of strongly divergent 
sees ior the group purpose of drawing up a document which 
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The development of the United Nations, too, 
illustrations of the effectiveness of cooperative thin 
ntrast to the methods President Wilson used in develop- 
in te beats of Nations idea. Altho Wilson had a grand oisin 
a ae welfare, he made the mistake of formulating it almost 
singlehandedly. He then undertook to sell it to the American people. 
At first, a great majority, feeling the futility of force as a method 
of settling differences, were favorably disposed to it; but Senator 
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Lodge and the irreconcilables, not having been consulted, sabotaged 
it into defeat by the Senate. 

In the case of the United Nations, on the other hand, the top 
leaders held successive conferences from the Atlantic Charter thru 
Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. In 
addition, experts on various aspects of problems involving need 
for cooperation held numerous meetings; for example, at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Bretton Woods, Chicago, and London. Moreover, leaders of 
given area of the many needing study are 
inue in the foreseeable future to hold 
edure illustrates cooperative thinking 
in two respects: First, it recognizes that complex problems cannot 
be solved at one conference but that solution thru agreement is 
an ongoing and continuous process requiring modification as 
developments occur. Second, it accords to experts the opportunity 
of contributions which their special competence can give. 

These leaders kept the public informed concerning developments 
to a greater degree than at any previous time in our history. There 
was much time for popular consideration. Newpapers and magazines 
discussed, pro and con, the implications of each new development. 
Many organizations were formed ‘thruout the country for dis- 
cussion of the issues. Thus, leaders informed the people as to their 
considered judgment, and people in turn had the opportunity of 


reacting for the further reflection of the leaders. It is to be noted 
here opportunity for free interaction was 


that on every issue W : 
withheld difficulties of agreement increased; for example, in the 
loan to Britain. In cooperative effort, representatives in order to lead 

i iarity with many aspects of a problem 


must from their greater famil d I 
oru : d as to the various factors involved 


keep their constituents advise 
and must in turn be alert to the consequent reactions of those 


constituents. Only as 4 leader’s conclusions have a sound basis 
in the informed will of the represented, will his decisions receive 
that support essential for effective rete ee A 

Our leaders sought to evolve in foreign affairs a national rather 
than a partisan policy. Not only did they profit from the reactions 
of the general public, but they invited the were 5 the oppo- 
sition party. Secretary Hull conferred with Vu z s national, 
not partisan, ideas crystallized, the House passe te ulbright 
resolution; the Senate, the Connally resolution. en Senator 
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Vandenberg, a Republican, came out for international cooperation, 
he was made a delegate to the San Francisco Conference. As a 
consequence of this nonpartisan approach, the Senate approved our 
adherence to the United Nations by a vote of 89 to 2. Since 
that time the will to national outlook in foreign affairs has repeatedly 
manifested itself; for example, in Secretary Byrnes’ use of proposals 
initiated by Senator Vandenberg. As leaders have striven for 
integration of viewpoint, so also the people. As the latter have 
the opportunity of clearly seeing how their self-interests conflict 
with the self-interests of others, they come to recognize the inter- 
dependence of all. They develop larger loyalties. They come to 
see what is for the common good and grow in readiness to make 
personal sacrifices for the general welfare. 

Perhaps the most serious respect in which the United Nations 
negotiations do not exemplify cooperative thinking lies in domination 
by the Big Five. Such domination, tho regrettable, is to be expected 
because of historic distrust and power politics among nations. 
Moreover, the Big Five did make the major contribution to the 
recent war effort. Upon them falls chief responsibility for keep- 
ing the peace of the world. Nevertheless, any agreements based 
on other than free and unconstrained consent contain the seeds of 
possible future trouble. 

From these illustrations we can abstract the chief characteristics 
of cooperative procedure at the democratic level. 

Men vexed by a problem meet for the group purpose of finding 
its solution. They meet as soon as they become conscious of the 
problem, for then there is less likelihood of that emotional involve- 
ment which beclouds objective deliberation. The fact that they meet 
reveals that no one of them has the solution, for each is limited 
in his outlook by the experiences which have made him what he is, 
Accordingly, each listens to the thinking of the others not for 
the purpose of overcoming or refuting them but for the purpöse of 
understanding their points of view. One can be sure that one 
understands another point of view only when he can state it in 
its entirety to the satisfaction of the proponent. When each conferee 
understands the thinking of the others, the group can identify the 
points of conflict and so define the problem more sharply; for in 
the discussion thus far, if carried on in a spirit of goodwill there 
will be a large body of agreement. With the real issues brought 
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into sharp focus, the problem of resolving the conflict becomes 
one of harmonizing individual interest with the common interest. 
At this point, the degree of the conference’s success depends upon 
the readiness of each to hold himself to the group purpose of so 
weighing all values that a solution for the best long-range interests 
of all will evolve. To the extent that anyone, thru the exercise 
of power or position seeks to force his purposes on the group, the 
conference will fail in a lasting solution (see Chapter VIII). 

Ideally the solution of every problem should have the qualified 
support of every member of the group, for such agreement so 
releases the energies that each will do his best to make the solution 
effective. In practice we need to recognize that, because of lack of 
insight into the implications of our interdependence, many groups 
will contain individuals who think only of their own interests. 
They will yield only as much as they are forced to. However, 
with the cooperative process will likely contain 
Il hold to the group purpose. A few such people 
in a group can do much toward creating a solution at a level 

promise. Moreover, at a subsequent conference, 


higher than mere com : uent 

which dissatisfaction with previous outcomes will likely make 

necessary, participants may give more adequate consideration to 
, 


the group purpose. Such further consideration will likely prove 
necessary, for in human relations no one can fully foresee what 
developments will be. Hence, the parties to a problem should 
regard the current solution not as final, but as experimental. 
If they consider the solution open to such further revision as 
justice indicates desirable, then the attitudes of goodwill and trust, 
essential in cooperative effort, vill increase. = 
Ideally all people interested in a problem should participate 
in its solution, but this js usually impractical. However, to insure 
adequate consideration of every aspect of the problem, every 
viewpoint should be represented. Moreover, the constituency of 
each should have not only full access to evolving outcomes and 
how they are arrived at, but also the opportunity of reacting to 
them in order that the representatives may profit from those 
insights; for everyone affected by a policy are = the oppor- 
tunity, if desired, of a voice in its formulation. The delegated 
participant, th t than those he represents, needs 


o likely more exper $ ‘ 
to recognize that his constituents, not so deeply involved in the 


groups acquainted 
individuals who wi 
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problem, frequently have a perspective which he, thru consideration 
of detail, may have lost. This free interchange of viewpoints will tend 
to insure adequate consideration of all factors and to develop a 
broader outlook and a widespread base. Such interaction will 
culminate in that intelligent public support essential for effective 
social policy. 

Altho everyone has the recognized right to participate in the 
formulation of every policy affecting him, such participation is 
impossible for two reasons: First, no person feels competent to 
deal with all problems affecting him. Second, since almost every 
social policy affects him in greater or less degree, available time 
and energy require that the individual select for current attention 
the one or two problems which are of most 
However, he may, due to the variety of interests in a democracy, 
have confidence that, with full and free discussion encouraged, 
someone will represent his interests. That representative, in case 
he feels a prospective solution contrary to the public welfare, will 
arouse others to participation. Thus, shortsighted self-interests tend 
to cancel out one another when the common good is the objective 
as is the case in truly cooperative endeavor, ` 


intimate concern. 


Development of Cooperation thru the Schools 


To extend the prevalence of democr. 
life, the school can be an effective 
challenge at the child, youth, and a 


first, continuously to improve the use of Sroup processes in our 
society, that is, to secure fuller a 


atic cooperation in American 
agency. It should meet this 
dult levels for two purposes: 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE FACED BY SCHOOLS 


For steady progress toward this end, certain realities must 
be faced from the outset, Altho most schools have made more 
or less progress toward democratic Cooperation, the difficulties 


will be presented in terms of sharp contrast for the sake of clarity 
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Democratic administration must displace the authoritarian type— 
Up until recently the tradition in educational administration has 
been authoritarian. This situation has been due to a number of 
factors. When our public-school system was being established in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, its character was greatly 
influenced by education in Germany where the avowed purpose was 
not the production of self-directing citizens but of “God-fearing, 
self-supporting, country-loving subjects of Imperial Germany.” 
As a consequence of this and other factors, the military “line-and- 
staff” organization came to dominate our schools. Under this 
theory orders came from the authorities. Teachers and, in turn, 
pupils did as they were told. There was little room for teacher 
initiative, for the school was to develop according to the adminis- 
trator’s purposes. 

For years this situation was satisfactory to both administrators 
to administrators because there is ego satisfaction 
in telling others what to do and in having others work to carry 
out one’s own ideas; to teachers, because it is rather comfortable 
to do merely as one is told and not to have to discover and to 
think thru problems. 

The present realization that this tradition can no longer persist 
o meet its responsibilities has its basis in the study 
of the purposes of education in a democracy. Children cannot be 
treated as “subjects” thruout their school life and then become free, 
participating, social-minded citizens on the day following graduation. 
Nor can the teacher most effectively help them to become such 
citizens unless he too can operate in a democratic environment. 

For best results in achieving the implied personal power and 
social growth, teachers as well as pupils must have the opportunity 
of working on problems of concern to them, for in such situations 
energies are released and real learning takes place. In fact until 
teachers have had the experience of working in such an environment, 
they will not likely have either the background or attitudes for 
democratically working with children. Even tho they did, they 
would still be hampered by lack of freedom to meet pupil challenges 
in other than the prescribed manner. oe 

That teachers have greater f reedom of participation in the solution 
of school problems is wise, for an increasing number of classroom 
teachers have had as much education as school administrators, 


and teachers: 


if the school is t 
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Their competency in many areas is as great as, and in some greater 
than, the administrator’s. For them to participate in the study 
of any problem that concerns them will almost certainly produce 
a policy which best meets actual needs, for they are in actual daily 
contact with the child for whom the school exists. Then, too, 
by virtue of participation, classroom teachers have a greater feeling 
of “shared enterprise.” As a result, they feel greater responsibility 
for putting the policy into effect, have greater enthusiasm for it, 
overcome more obstacles in carrying it out, and are better able to 
interpret it to the public. 

The administrator thus becomes a coordinator of effort. It is 
his function to promote conditions that will stimulate the intelligence 
and release the energies of each worker to such individual and 
group effort as will best increase the personal and social competence 
of children. This coordination also implies promoting the opportunity 
of students, according to their development, to share in decisions 
affecting them; for thus they grow into the self-directing products 
desired. Likewise it involves such arrangements for public participa- 
tion in school affairs as will enable citizens not only to understand 
what the school is doing but to contribute their intelligence to its 
evolution. In short, the administrator facilitates such two-way 


communication between parties affected by a problem as will result 
in most effective collaboration. 


new technic to get them to serve his Purposes, or they sty. Hoa 
for cues as to what the administrator wants and then speak to 
that purpose. Only as he, in one problem after another, seeks 
their viewpoint instead of Pressing his own, will they grow fu alert- 
ness, in initiative, and in Capacity to look beyond personal wishes. 
all aspects of a problem and 
ill become convinced that he 
adership of ideas. 
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of student loitering. Any pupil without a pass was to be sent 
to the dean. Subsequently, a teacher encountered a pupil who 
had been permitted to leave a class without a pass. This teacher 
was reluctant to send the pupil to the dean because of the embarrass- 
ment it might create for a colleague. Only after it was pointed 
out to her that the entire faculty had agreed on the procedure, 
that the failure of one teacher to carry out the group purpose 
would tend to nullify it, did she see her responsibility for placing 
the integrity of the school above the personal feelings of him who 
had forgotten or ignored the policy he too had approved. 

Thus it is evident that the implications of democratic cooperation 
are far-reaching. They touch every aspect of schoolwork: in- 
struction, counseling, curriculum work, administration, supervision, 
even janitorial service. To attempt full development of democratic 
controls in all areas at once would be impractical, for much time 
and many conferences would be needed. Attack should begin 
first on those problems where known tensions exist. In other 
areas the school will continue to function as in the past. It follows 
that many decisions will have to be made without adequate con- 
sultation. However, in a school dedicated to participation in making 
decisions, there will be these differences: Every decision will consider 
what the interest of all involved will likely be; every decision 
will be in line with group policies previously developed; and 
every decision will be subject to review, if desired. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF DEMOCRATIC COOPERATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Perhaps the presentation of sample practices of schools that 
use the cooperative process will have suggestive value for schools 
which are just beginning to democratize human relationships. Even 
for those who have made considerable progress, illustrations may 
prove stimulative; for few likely feel that they see the implica- 
tions of cooperative interaction with all groups. Thus exposition 
by illustration provides a concrete answer to the question, “But 
how is it done?” 

The illustrations draw on the experiences of high-school faculties, 
for this group is in a strategic position to promote early extension 
of the process in American life. Use of this single group for 
illustration affords opportunity to bring out the ever widening in- 
fluence of group effort. 
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Development of the Process follows the order in which a high- 
school faculty may choose to direct its efforts for growth in the 
process: intrafaculty cooperation, work with students, interaction 


, and some Promising solutions th 


ae Ai A 3 7 e entire faculty 
joined in the discussion. Minutes were kept, mhimeographed and 
distributed to each teacher, x 
EE E ica 
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Altho the program committee, by virtue of its greater practice, 
profited most, the entire faculty showed evidence of growth in 
cooperative thinking. For example, in the classrooms there was 
more cooperative work both by the class as a whole and by small 
groups. That a larger outlook and greater respect for one another’s 
thinking developed was observed in the increased prevalence of 
such utterances as, “Let me state your point of view to see if I fully 
understand it” instead of “You don’t understand,” or “Have you 
thought of this?” instead of “You are wrong.” 

Several schools have found small group meetings most effective 
in extending and deepening the ability to work cooperatively, for 
a small group affords greater opportunity for interaction. The 
timid are more likely to speak up in a small group. Moreover, they 
feel the responsibility of contributing. The aggressive, on the other 
hand, tend to become more sensitive to the thinking of others, for 
they are in a situation where progress toward the group goal re- 
quires group approval. Then, too, with several small groups at 
work on different problems, more people have the opportunity to 
participate. Because every faculty scatters itself over the entire 
range from rugged individualism to cooperativeness, and because of 
differences in educational insight, it is well that these small groups 
be heterogeneously constituted; for more comprehensive solutions 
and more widespread growth will result, even tho a given solution 
may not be as advanced as would be the case if only the most 
able participated in its development. But an advanced solution 
will have less value if all teachers do not understand, approve, 
and abide by it. Of course, the entire faculty should have the 
opportunity of discussing, evaluating, and revising a solution evolved 
by a small group. 

Irrespective of the size of the participating group, every problem 
undertaken should have these characteristics: It should be of 
concern to the group. It should be such that the problem solved, 
a change in school policy, or greater support of the old will result. 

Each member of one faculty listed the problems he felt most 
significant. The faculty as a whole selected from all lists the four 
which they felt most crucial from the standpoints of the needs of 
the times, likely community concern, and probable contribution to 


progress among teachers or pupils. They then elected four committees 


to work on the problems. 
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Another school set up committees to select and work on problems 
of professional improvement, problems of administrative practice, 
and problems of teacher welfare. A third school selected committees 
to project faculty meetings for the discussion of problems that 
concerned all, special group meetings for the attention of elected 


representatives, and several meetings with the public to consider 
common problems. 


Typical of the functioning of small group committees are these: 


School A—A principal’s advisory committee consisted of a representative 
from each department to meet with him monthly. Since the meeting took place 
after school, tea was served to refresh and to develop an atmosphere of cordi 
informality. The principal then presented to the group for consideration any 
problems he, during the month, had discovered thru interaction with teachers 
and students, such as “How should the student be prepared to carry on his home- 
work without tension?” or “What should be our attitu 
ence?” Representatives likewise had the Opportunity of presenting problems 
of concern to them. For example, “How can we organize our activities incident 
to the closing of school in such manner that every teacher without hurry can 
be expected to meet his obligations to everyone else?” In the course of such 
discussion attitudes change, for the various responsibili 


i ; lou ties of such a diverse 
group increase understanding and appreciation of what each is doing. 


al 


de toward work experi- 


School B—In a six-year high school the teachers of a grade meet every other 
week to discuss with the psychologist and deans the problems of some pupil 
who is not finding himself. Each person who has had contact with the pupil 
presents with concrete instances of behavior his opinion as to the present state 
of development, the difficulties faced, the drives that are Operative, and 
successes he has had with the child. From the pooled judgments the Troup 
evolves a tentative program for more effective work with the child eee A 
group effort not only is the child helped but the teachers grow in thei f 
the principles of mental hygiene. sia as 


required that each have common expectations j Sey of the sche! 


EN $ m with t i 
made revisions in the light of suggestions. Alth sa se Poa 
advance over the first formulation, it is to be n 
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not consulted. Had they been, they could have yielded more intelligent coopera- 
tion, even tho the practices might not have differed greatly. To overcome this 
weakness, the uniform practices are made the subject of study in the social 
studies classes of entering students. 


Where small groups can deal more effectively with problems of 
a certain type, it is desirable to make provision for rotating member- 
ship. This will prevent the group from structuring itself. To illustrate, 
a program committee or a principal’s advisory committee might well 
have one-third of its membership elected annually, for such an 
arrangement provides both continuity and a diversity more probably 
representative of the entire faculty. This precaution is more neces- 
sary among teachers than with students, for the status of the latter 


changes from year to year, from season to season, from unit to 
unit. 


Work with students—When a teacher becomes imbued with the 
idea of democratic cooperation, he tends to use the principles 
increasingly in his work with children. Of course, every teacher 
with insight into initial interest, sound motivation, and respect for 
personality has made considerable progress; but when he has 
gained conscious control of cooperative technics and sees their 
implications for greater growth, he finds adventure in seeking new 
applications. 

Schools have long found unique occasions for enlisting pupil 
cooperation. For example, considerable rivalry had developed be- 
tween two neighboring suburbs in football. As the record thru the 
years generated interest in the annual outcome, feeling tended to 
increase. On an evening preceding the annual game a self-appointed 
delegation from one school painted the walks and walls of the other 
school. The next morning principal and coach of the offending 
school called their team together, pointed out that athletic relations 
were jeopardized, that rumors indicated certain members of the 
team had participated, and that in any event the incident cast 
reflections on the sportsmanship of a team quite able to settle scores 
in a legitimate way. They inquired as to whether the team wished 
to take charge of the matter. The team requested the privilege of 
considering the issue alone. Before noon it had apprehended the 
guilty and required an apology, to both the neighboring school and 
their own student body. Moreover, they suspended from participation 
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in that game the one team member who had shown such poor 
school spirit. Altho alertness to occasions in group life for joint effort 
yields worthwhile dividends, such incidents do not Provide adequate 
opportunity for the systematic building of social responsibility. 

It is in the field of extracurriculum activities that schools have 
made the most progress in getting pupils to work together for a 
group purpose. For example, one student council initiated a sports- 
manship code, which after much discussion was adopted by the other 
schools of the conference to govern relationships between them. 

It is not unusual to find a school which, after a course in news 
writing for aspirants to the staff, places responsibility for publica- 
tion of the school newspaper on the shoulders of students. Of course, 
many staff conferences, with the sponsor present, precede each issue; 
but such group work, under guidance, gives pupils more growth and 
greater satisfaction than if the sponsor published the Paper with 
student assistance. The way pupils hold one another responsible 
for results is a good illustration of discipline in a democracy. Ina 
number of schools the staff is a regular English class where all com- 
position is of the news gathering and writing type, 

One teacher of senior speech was also in 
In this school practically all assemblies 
extracurriculum activities. They were 
students of the various classes under sp 
teachers. The aim was to have as many 
in assemblies during the course of the 
the responsibility, for, unversed in th 
sentation, they were sensitive to crit: 
Accordingly, the speech teacher prop 
seniors into an assembly-training clas 
in the required technics, and made th 


charge of assemblies, 
grew out of class and 
Prepared and presented by 
onsorship of their respective 
pupils as possible Participate 
year; but teachers dreaded 
le technics of assembly pre- 
icisms of their productions. 
osed that she Constitute her 
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pointed out in previous chapters, are much too urgent to justify 
any such leisurely transition. Schools should make every effort to 
depart as rapidly as possible from the traditionally academic to 
a consideration of the manifold problems of American living. 

Some teachers fear such a dynamic approach will precipitate 
controversy. They need not have this fear, if they use the technics 
of democratic cooperation. A teacher may begin with such problems 
as: Should pupils share with the teacher the responsibility for 
classroom housekeeping? Should we have homework? 

That he need have no fear is evident from the experience of one 
school. It has for years addressed itself to the study of controversial 
issues without public repercussion. The reason is that all aspects of 
a problem are studied. Texts, periodicals, and references presenting 
many different points of view are studied. Even materials of a 
propaganda nature are considered in recognition of the fact that, 
living in a world of propaganda, pupils should acquire competence in 
detecting propaganda. For example, they are early taught to ask 
who an author is, what he represents, and why he says what he does. 
Much interviewing of citizens takes place to get their points of view. 
Class discussions are free. The teacher, as one of the group, may if 
he chooses give his thinking, but he may not press his viewpoint 
on the others. At conclusion of a unit the individual is judged not on 
what he believes but on how well he has evaluated all contributions 
and on his ability to give reasons for the faith that is in him. 

One teacher plans to confront his senior classes in “Domestic and 
International Problems” with the following twelve challenges here 
stated for brevity in phrase form: (a) sound finance in the postwar 
world; (b) reconversion to satisfy human wants; (c) distribution 
of wealth (labor, capital, wages); (d) is industrial democracy 
possible? (e) can full employment be achieved? (f) after high 
school, what? (a unit for individual orientation to college, to a job, 
or to the armed services); (g) building a world organization; (h) 
becoming a more responsible member of the family; (i) conservation 
of human and natural resources; (j) rehabilitation of Europe; (k) 
race problems; and (1) housing. Manifestly, a class cannot study 
all of these problems in one year. Accordingly, the teacher, after 
discussing briefly the implications of each, asks them to select the 
problem for initial study from the list or outside. The problem 
selected, the group then decides how to attack it. They make a 
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brief study for further orientation, for discovery of gee on 
factors, and for location of promising material. They t a e n 
the job more clearly, decide upon promising activities, an procee 
with their work. Discussion of progress may take place at any time. 
At the conclusion of individual and small group study, they may 
select a panel to initiate group discussion. In culmination they 
evaluate outcomes, striving to come to agreement. : 

Growth in the attitudes and technics of cooperative effort comes 
to students not only thru studied participation in every aspett of 
living. It comes also thru the spirit of the school and from capitalizing 
on the body of student opinion already developed, for example, 
good sportsmanship, social practices in good taste, and responsibility 
in the student council. 

However, because an influx of new stud 
graduation, a faculty must make 
made in the past. It may, for example, do so by charging old 
students with their responsibility of explaining to the new “ 
done here,” by impressing on new students the responsibility they 
share as members of various groups, by Correcting in private indi- 
viduals departures from the accepted. If it mak 
visions, a faculty will find the school, 
the same mistakes year after year, 

By capitalizing on student b 


ents follows annual 
provision for preserving gains 
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in solving home and community problems. This will serve two 
purposes: It will give youth the strength to withstand the crassly 
self-interested approach; it will orient more adults to the value and 
methods of the cooperative approach. P 

Interaction with parents—If the child is to grow best in self- 
direction with social responsibility, it is essential that the school and 
home work together with him; for difference of treatment produces 
confusion and insecurity. Accordingly, the school in its efforts for 
democratic cooperation should arrange occasions for interaction 
with the parents and the child. 

Such interaction will be of two types: (a) individual, where con- 
sideration of personal problems is the purpose; and (b) group, 
where the behavior of more than one is involved. Since the daily 
associations of youth have much influence on their development, they 
need help in the evolution of group controls. 

One school arranges ten conference days per year, partially on 
school time, as a regular practice. On such days each counselor holds 
four private conferences of half an hour each with pupils and their 
respective parents. Previously all teachers are supplied with a list 
of conferences to be held on a specific date. Each then provides the 
counselor with the data his contacts have provided as to a given 
child’s intellectual, social, emotional, and physical development. 
The counselor then digests the contributions of the pupil’s teach- 
ers for discussion with the pupil and his parents. The pupil 
and his parents likewise react to his problems and development. 
Together they agree upon a program of action for further growth; 
also upon the work for the next year which present status indicates 
most promising. Ideally the pupil, being helped to evaluate all 
factors, should make his own decisions; but in not a few cases 
the counselor or parent inadvisedly tells him what to do. However, 
such short cuts do not make optimum contribution to growth. The 
conference ended, the counselor prepares a summary of outcomes 
for circulation among all concerned. 

Many schools find home visitation a fruitful means of establishing 
rapport with individual parents and for observing the child in his 
home environment. 

As to group meetings with parents and students, those for the 
solution of some problem have much value, both from the stand- 
points of satisfactory solution and of thinking it out together, 
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One school was concerned over the social practices of some of its 
students in out-of-school life. Altho it had no authority, it got 
blamed by parents because associations developed at school. As a 
matter of fact, students manipulated their parents into approval 
because “everyone else can.” But the school saw that recriminations 
would not improve conditions. It recognized that conflicts between 
parents and children over such matters are nothing new, but that . 
they tend to become more acute in the quickened tempo of complex 
city life where many parents find little opportunity for close associa- 
tion with their children. It felt that if these conflicts coala be 
decreased, by that much would the pains of “growing up and of 
“rearing children” be lessened and the happiness of living together 
increased. . 

Accordingly, in the hope of helping to improve conditions, the 
school initiated several years ago a study of the problem with its 
pupils and parents. Committees of parents were elected from the 
various grades; likewise committees of students. 
grade group, of both parents and students, were held separately 
with counselors, dean, and Principal; for it was felt that in this 
way the thinking of each group could most readily be ascertained. 
Twenty such meetings were held, with minutes being kept at each 
meeting. 

The conflicts experienced by each group classified themselves 
under three headings: after-dinner practices during the school week, 
week-end social practices, and use of the period between the close of 
school and the dinner hour. 

Conference results were studied 
at Open House in the respective ho: 
after, they challenged the consid 
their respective counselors. The 


Meetings of each 
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At the culmination of class discussion, pupils would read the pamphlet 
to discover any differences between their own conclusions and the 
printed ones. They would then have the opportunity of reconciling 
differences. If the differences prove significant, a new series of con- 
ferences may result, for personal approval as to rightness is 
essential for most effective individual development. 

Another school, operating at a slightly higher level, initiated a 
youth council to consist of parents, teachers, and pupils and to work 
on all problems affecting youth. At first it was proposed that each 
group have equal representation; but students, fearing they would 
be outvoted, insisted on as many student representatives as there 
were adults. They also insisted that the chairman be a student. The 
first problem the council took up was recreation. Altho it finally 
established a youth center operated by students, so much time was 
required to arrive at decisions that several adults became privately 
disgusted. In these feelings they overlooked these facts: It takes time 
for the members of any group to adjust to one another; especially 
is this true of youth when dealing with adults whose domination they 
fear; and more important than the final decision is the growth that 
youth achieves in the process. 

Reflection on the interaction of youth with adults on youth prob- 
lems suggests that these practices will facilitate progress: 


Youth should have the opportunity of leadership and initiative in formulating 
plans, but the approval of the joint committee should precede the putting of 
any plan into operation. 

In the face of some wild proposals, adults must have confidence that youth, 
thru give and take, will “separate wheat from chaff.” In such interaction adults 
may well keep in the background, except to raise questions or, if asked, to give 
their opinions. 

If conflict of thinking involves merely personal preference, adults should 
defer to the wishes of youth, If it involyes principle, adults, instead of forcing 
the issue, should advocate further study and investigation. 


School participation with other community groups—During the 
war period schools made real progress thru the activity program in 
arranging for youth participation in the war effort. For example, 
stamp sales; bond campaigns; Red Cross and Community Fund 
drives; organization of block captains systematically to distribute 
and gather information on various community projects; enlisting 
the aid of groups for periodic collection of wastepaper and for sery- 
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ice in the national clothing drive; sponsoring benefits for such a pur- 
pose as furnishing a recreation room at a near-by army camp; donat- 
ing the proceeds of some group effort, such as an operetta, to the 
Red Cross Prisoner of War Fund as a tribute to former chorus mem- 
bers who were then prisoners of war, or to a state-named battleship 
for phonograph records; arranging for youth representation on panels 
discussing postwar problems. In classwork, too, schools have seized 
upon opportunities of the time to study postwar problems of local, 
national, and international significance, to cooperate with industry 
in developing work experience Programs, to promote understanding 
and support of rationing programs. All of these war activities should 
have lessons for the years ahead. Thinking for group purposes pro- 
motes the growth of participating, socially responsible citizens, 
Such experiences give youth a sense of contributing to the sig- 
nificant. This feeling of having a part in group welfare, of par- 
ticipating in worthwhile life activities, is an essential element in 
effective education for citizenship in a democracy, Increasing from 
childhood to adolescence, provision for development of those atti- 
tudes will insure development of citizens more disposed and better 
able to contribute to the success of democratic living. Moreover, 


provision for such participation makes education more purposeful 
and meaningful for youth. 


for the threat to national 
orce for Participating in 
hey are to meet the great 
d such Motivation in the 
xpect adult groups to wel- 
during the war, Youth are 
ration; for they, more than 
ely their own future is tied 
lems. On the other hand, the 


Akron (Ohio) Public Sc 


xX All phases of the school’s program should contribute to a friendly 
environment in which living together grows naturally out of daily 
experiences. 
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for many of those problems have their origin in lack of opportunity 
to participate in the worthwhile. 

Then, too, as adults work with youth they grow in respect for what 
students can contribute, for three reasons. F; irst, youth at school have 
available the resources and time for careful study, particularly since 
they carry on their research under competent teachers who are also 
concerned with the problems. Second, whereas adults are the products 
of a past culture, youth have grown up in these chaotic times. In 
attacking problems, adults may be greatly influenced by experiences 
had with conditions before the war. Youth, having their eyes to the 
future, may often bring out a viewpoint which included will con- 
tribute to a more adequate solution. Third, in the enthusiasm and 
vigor of youth, adult groups find much assistance. 

To the extent that these considerations stimulate schools to see 
the educational possibilities of tying youth effort into community 
problems, other chapters of this volume will yield concrete suggestions 
for specific problems and for community organization. 

As schools seek opportunities in community 
thought and action, they will become the const 
ing the possibilities of democracy which 
envisaged. From such interaction one may exp 
ing as to the possibilities of education for local improvement, Con- 
sider, for example, the school in a lumbering community which had 
sawed its last log! That school aided in making such surveys and 


resulted in community 
mmunity where pupils, 
d herds produce greater 
ogtam which in several 
ea. But such spectacular 
ublic as to the value of 
entioned to stimulate the 
ecreation, housing, better 
at school and community 
for cooperative endeavor. 


life for cooperative 
Tuctive force in realiz- 
Benjamin Franklin 
ect a public awaken- 
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features of the process peculiar to it. The necessity of many illus- 
trations arises from the fact that there is no easy formula for growth 
in command of the process. This comprehensive series should, with 
a view to adaptation, prove worthy of study by elementary-school 
staffs, for they can do much to build in the young the basic attitudes; 
by college teachers, for they are dealing with potential leaders in the 
community; and by superintendents, city managers, and other 
executive officers of lay boards, for such leaders are in a position 
greatly to influence board methods of handling problems. 

Since this volume is the administrators’ yearbook it may be 
appropriate to stress that the democratic administrator encourages 
the attendance at board meetings of all citizens who may be inter- 
ested in a question. To stimulate such participation he will find it 
helpful to arrange for previous publication of the agenda. The conse- 
quent presentation of the varied interests with substantiating evi- 
dence will tend to insure careful evaluation by the board of all factors 
that should enter into formulation of decisions for the public welfare. 

Such democratic procedure will, on the one hand, place board and 
superintendent above suspicion of connivance and, on the other, 
keep them alert to the fact that they are trustees of the common 
good which much interaction will help them ascertain. At the same 
time, such interaction will tend to build a larger base of public sup- 
port for a board and superintendent devoted to the common welfare. 

To the extent that an increasing number of people grow in social- 
mindedness and in the methods of working together for group pur- 
poses, we may expect these social outcomes of cooperation. 


Social Outcomes of Cooperation 


Group effort to improve community life will increase, for youth, 
having had the experience of participation in the process on school 
and community problems, will know the satisfactions and possibili- 
ties of such participation. They will have greater alertness to com- 
munity problems and a deeper sense of their responsibility for 
adequate solutions. Such background affords the best assurance of 
continued activity, for people normally carry forward meaningful 
activity that promises to increase the well-being of themselves and 
their children. 

There will be less bitter strife in the settlement of differences, for 
people will have greater respect for one another’s viewpoints and 
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keener insight into the common interests that unite them. Elected 
policy-making groups will make greater effort to ascertain all points 
of view before making a decision. Since they will recognize that a pres- 
sure group does not speak for the public but only for itself, they will, 
thru publicizing the problem, urge groups of conflicting interests to 
organize in order that they too may become articulate. Such encour- 
agement will promote more widespread Participation in community 
life. Such procedure, moreover, will tend to nullify the Political ma- 
nipulations of shortsightedly selfish pressure groups. As a conse- 
quence, policy-making groups, by weighing openly all values in- 
volved, will arrive at decisions in the wider public interest, 

Private enterprise in the business world will become more 
effective; for use of the cooperative process will lead capital, labor, 
and management to see that each is but a part of the industry and 
that together they constitute a team. When they get the team con- 
cept as in football, they will recognize that success depends upon the 
Progressive creation of such conditions as will best release the full 
energies of every team member. In an industry where every par- 
ticipant gives his best, a superior product will emerge. This realiza- 


tion has even now increased the prosperity and happiness of every- 
one associated with some companies. 


In the future fewer individuals should l 
to get along with others; for having had 
in considering the other fellow’s viewpoi 
developed greater sensitivity in human re 
a school environment where getting “A” 
in English was the highest goal. 

The characteristically American tendency to view problems in 
terms of black and white will be modified, for the habit of evaluating 
all evidence and viewpoints will lead toward the middle ground. Such 
discrimination will decrease the effect of pernicious whispering cam- 
paigns and other propaganda. It will conserve much misdirected 
energy and lead to better directed effort. 

If we learn thru the Cooperative process how 
relationships at the personal and domestic Jey 


increase the chance of such international cooperat: 
our involvement in war. 


These outcomes may seem ut 
utopian. They will never be full 
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a crimeless society will ever be realized. There will always be men 
who think only of themselves, but the great masses of people are 
more or less social-minded. They can greatly advance the group pur- 
poses that, often unconsciously, bind them together, thru command 
of the technics of cooperative thinking. In gaining command of the 
process, they will frequently fail fully to realize their group purpose 
because of the human frailty of emotional involvement; but as devo- 
tion to the common good increases, the impediment of bias decreases. 
Unless an increasing number of people learn to work together more 
democratically, our interdependence will bring about more govern- 
ment regulation. 


We Believe . . 


* An effective modern school will make a difference in the indi- 


vidual and group life within the community thru its program of 
education. 


X Fifty teachers for one thousand pupils are needed for effective 
teaching. 


* There is efficiency and economy in observing and guiding growth 
of all pupils regardless of rate o f growth. 


* When large numbers of students fail to co 
of schooling, this fact should be a war 
needed in the program of education. 


mplete twelve years 
ning that adjustments are 


* The good school makes every possible effort to Serve the pupils. 
their parents, and the community. 

* The program of education in a community should serve all the 
people. 

* Citizens are given opportunitie. 
make recommendations to the board 
in developing the most powerful pro 


s to understand, discuss, and 


of education, thereby assisting 
gram of education, 


* A keen appreciation of community assets develops when the 
schools seek to raise up a generation of citizens more capable of 


meeting their economic problems as more understanding consumers 
and better producers. 
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CHAPTER X 


Cooperative Action—in a Small School System 


MODERN SCHOOL PROGRAM should make a difference in the indi- 

vidual and group life within the community. Stress has been 

placed in this yearbook upon cooperative planning, participa- 
tion by typical citizens, the maximum of self-direction by pupils, 
and the guidance of school programs toward social goals of local, 
state, national, and international significance. Is this just a lot of 
theory, or can it really be done? 

It is being done in a number of places. Perhaps the greatest 
progress has been made in rural communities and in small towns. 
But the point of view outlined can be carried forward in cities and 
possibly even in metropolitan areas where teachers and administra- 
tors have the necessary vision and ingenuity. The present chapter— 
in story style and with fictitious names—describes the program be- 
ing developed in Washington County, Maryland. 

From the description many may conclude that this new program 
was easy to plan and to carry out. Such was not the case. Many 
classroom teachers questioned the initial efforts, because they had 
taught so long and had been prepared to teach the academic 
school subjects. Citizens, too, were slow to approve, even tho many 
of their own children were leaving school early and not attending 
college. The change was not made in a day. It took planning, dis- 
cussion, and patience to bring the program along to its present 
development. Obviously the task is not finished—John Evans has 


much to do. 


After an absence of fifty-two months, John Evans finished his 
first breakfast in his own home. While overseas he had given valiant 
service to his country. Now the ribbons and medals were carefully 
placed with his treasured trinkets, and he found himself faced with 
the responsibility of returning to old, familiar patterns of civilian 


life. 
The Board of Education 


On this particular day he planned to visit the office of his former 
employer, the board of education. As he hurried toward town many 
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thoughts were flying thru his mind, recolle 
spent on the staff of Boonsboro School, 
readjustment confronted him. 

“I wonder... . 

“If classes still number forty-five 
less, inattentive, and uninterested, 


Ctions of the five years 
Now the uncertainty of 


pupils, many of whom are list- 


l Possible interviews with 
heir children, 


Hees ee hi : 
recent publications might be of interest wh Tn the sat 


he turned t 
P y o ya 

sides of the room. After a glance at the ol the bookcases lining two 
Cubberley, Strayer, Reavis, and others, he re. 
ing many professional books printed Hie he P 

On several shelves he noticed some bulletins vesin the orice Tast; 


these: > among the titles were 
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Parents As Teachers, New York Metropolitan School Study Council 
Education Steps Up Living Standards, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Education—an Investment in People, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Education for All American Youth, NEA Educational Policies Commission. 


It was apparent that some special use was intended for these. 
Recognizing the question in his mind, the secretary suggested: “You 
might be interested in a copy of a number of the bulletins. We keep 
them on hand in quantities for interested citizens, and many copies 
have been distributed. They are also placed in the schools for use 
by teachers and pupils. And now I believe the superintendent will 
see you.” 

The renewing of acquaintance with the superintendent was very 
satisfying. After visiting for a brief time John asked the question 
which represented the idea uppermost in his mind, “How soon may I 
return to teaching?” He was advised that he could name the day but 
(a suggestion tactfully made) that he might wish to observe for a 
few days before taking over classes. Remembering his struggles with 
more than forty pupils in each of his classes, he asked, “Are classes 
as large as they were in 1940?” 

During the next few minutes he learned that there had been inter- 
esting changes. Some twenty small schools (one- and two-teacher 
schools) had been consolidated, releasing a number of teachers for 
placement in such a way that the average size of classes thruout the 
system was slightly reduced. He also learned that, as a result of an 
act passed at the last session of the state legislature, more teachers 
could be employed with the state sharing in the cost, thereby reduc- 
ing the ratio of pupils to teachers. Elementary- and high-school 
classes were smaller in size than they had been. John could well 
believe the statement of the superintendent, “Nothing has seemed 
e members of the teaching staff a greater lift than the reduction 


to giv : 
r » In junior high school the reduction had been 


in the size of classes. 


most noticeable. . 
Recalling another matter which might necessitate real adjust- 


ment, due to the rank he had held for the past few years (major in 
the roy John asked, “What will my salary be?” The reply was: 
«First of all, you will be given credit for the time you spent in the 


service; and, second, the salary schedule has been raised. Let me 
, 
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explain the first in a few words, the second in more detail. The legis- 
lature of our state, like that of many other states, has provided for 
you fellows in such a way that your five years in the Army will be 
counted as years of teaching for placement on the salary schedule. I 
also want to remind you that it is important for you to accept the 
retirement system’s offer, permitting you to make payments for the 
years you have been in the service. The State, of course, ma 
payment. 

“You may be interested in how chan 
have been made. Beginning in 1941, tea 
tary service but many left for more luc: 
business, and other school systems, 
teachers jumped from an annual avera 
At the same time, in high schools teac 
average of 7 or 8 percent to 34 perc 
county for each teacher in 1941-42 with an additional sum from the 
state in 1942-43 did not reduce the rate of turnover but did prevent 
many experienced teachers from joining the Procession. In the fall 
of 1943 the situation claimed the attention of not only the board 
of education but citizens as well. In fact, on many occasions, citizens 
from all walks of life in the community had expressed alarm over 
the loss of many good teachers and a keen interest in the welfare of 
children as served thru the schools. I think T should point out to you 
that, from the spring of 1941 on, the teachers were So occupied with 
large classes and war work thru the school and in the community 
that discussion of salaries was temporarily forgotten, 

“Your board of education requested a citizens committee (ten 
men and women) to study the question of teachers’ salaries and 
make recommendations. These citizens Served faithfully and long, 
meeting weekly over a period of nearly three months, The president 
of the teachers association named a committee of five teachers to 
work jointly with the group. After an exhaustive study the com- 
mittee began to formulate a schedule. Never have I been more 
enthusiastic over the interest of citizens in the public schools than I 
was when the report was read to the board of education by the chair- 
man of the committee, with the full committee of laymen present. 
You could feel the prestige of schools, the high esteem in which teach- 
ers are generally held, and a determination to make it possible, thru 
an improved salary schedule, to maintain at least the present stand- 


tches your 


ges in the salary schedule 
chers not only left for mili- 
rative positions in industry, 
Our turnover of elementary 
ge of 5 percent to 15 percent. 
her turnover jumped from an 
ent. A bonus provided by the 
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ards and begin a building-back process. John, I am putting it mildly 
when I say that you will be surprised to find such widespread and 
genuine interest on the part of citizens generally, in the program of 
education. It hasn’t just been a general interest either. Parents and 
others have met in many groups and committees where we have 
planned extensions in the school program. 

“Your salary as a teacher for this year will be much higher than 
it was, and there are increments to be received over a period of years. 
And Iam sure you will find that the teachers are interested in a dif- 
ferent set of problems now. I believe you will find their major inter- 
est centering upon children. But suppose I let you find this out by 
visiting in the school where you taught before entering the service. 
We need you now. As soon as you are ready to begin, please advise 
me. I'll call Mr. Jones, the principal, and tell him that you are on 
your way. I know he’ll be delighted.” 


The School 


A little later, John reached the school where he had spent five 
years as a teacher and met Mr. Jones, a new principal. John was 
told many things as they went about the building, the grounds, and 
on a brief tour thru the area from which the school draws its 
students. Some of John’s questions were answered. 

‘As he had learned in the superintendent’s office, class size had been 
reduced. The staff was deeply concerned with a number of problems 
relating to children. Mr. Jones began by saying, “We have made 
some adjustments in the program of studies which I should like to 
point out to you.” ‘ 

They first stopped in three elementary rooms, in the first of which 
were twenty-five quite small children. These were pupils who were 
less mature than the average when they entered the first grade, or 
pupils who had been ill over an extended period of time, causing them 
to drop behind the average. “But apparently, with all the material on 
the blackboard, pulletin-boards, easel, library table, toys in the cor- 
ner, and the house built with the tools arranged on the work table, 
these children are progressing in a normal way,” said John. 

As Mr. Jones led the way to the next room he thought, “I hope he 
” The second room was the same, except that the pupils were 
of the plan and the purpose of remedial 
ols, Mr. Jones said, “There is neither 


is right. 1 Á 
older. At this point in talking 
classes in the elementary scho 
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economy nor efficiency in not observing and guiding growth of all 
pupils regardless of the reason for the slow growth.” 

The next elementary room to be visited was a sixth-grade room. 
There was a collection of items brought together as a science project. 
As the display was approached two students offered some sugges- 
tions as to where the items were obtained and the reasons for each 
item’s being in the collection. John’s reaction was: “You have told 
me many things about this community that I didn’t learn during 
my four years here. With the abilities these children 
I can see that I shall be challenged when I meet 
school classes in a few years.” 

Then on to another floor where high-school classes were being 
held. The first stop was in the home economics department. John 
recalled that, four years ago, Miss Bolman had had five different 
groups (classes) of students and had finished the day with an hour 
of clerical work in the principal’s office. He observed two groups of 
girls (a large archway making for semiprivacy), each numbering 
about twenty-five, with a teacher in charge of each group. Some 
dresses were hanging on a rack. Miss Bolman asked if any girls 
would care to stop work and let the visitors see the dresses they 
were wearing, provided they had been made in the department, 
Nearly every girl stood, wearing an appropriate school costume. 
John exclaimed, “Truly a change has taken place. Girls with such 
skills undoubtedly are helping to raise the level of living within their 
homes and thruout the community.” 

A short distance up the hall a door was opened into a room fre- 
quently used in the past as a place to store scenery. In this room 
were found many tools and much equipment. This 
a general shop, was meeting needs of boys every pe 
day. It was a revelation to see the kind of work 
the type of work which was under way in other 

One boy was busy with his own set of tool 
from home, giving immediate attention to sh 
It gave every indication of needing expert w 
progress the boy was making suggested tha 
at home in important tasks, whether they be new or repair projects. 

Another boy was busy with a screen door. He explained without 
much urging that his door would be “a better fit” than the one to be 
replaced. His inspiration for the job was twofold: to make an 


are acquiring, 
them in high- 


new department, 
tiod in the school 
going on as well as 
classes. 

s which he had brought 
arpening a crosscut saw. 
orkmanship, but the fine 
t he would use the tools 
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improvement which would help his mother take care of the flies, and 
to be able to report in his civics class that he was doing something to 
contribute to better health. 

A third boy was soldering. His project seemed to be far removed 
from the familiar cooky cutter. He was repairing milk pails and 
cans. He had become the most expert boy in the shop in this skill. 

In one end of the room three boys were operating power metal 
lathes. The instructor joined Mr. Jones and John Evans and 
“Some boys have unusual talent and interest in machine 
shop work. For this reason, these boys have been given this special 
opportunity during their last two years in high school. With their 
ambition and skill they will be ready for placement in a machine 
shop immediately after graduation.” 

As the tour continued next door to the agriculture department, 
Mr. Jones observed that the problem of keeping an agriculture 
teacher, until the coming of Mr. James, had been a serious one. This 
department presented a picture of young citizens growing in stature 
in many ways. It was apparent, from explanations given by mem- 
bers of the class at the suggestion of Mr. James, that this depart- 
ment was no longer the place where the dull boys spent a year or 
two before dropping out of school. One student told of his turkey 

project; still others, of their dairy, sheep, 


roject: another, of his hog l othe i 
project; a , t surprising part of it all was the 


and tomato projects. The mos f 
variety and number of projects each boy reported, profits, reinvest- 


ment, and participation in fairs and shows during the previous 
month. One comment was particularly significant. “The boys oy 
have a sense of security, of belonging to the school, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they represent at this time only one out of four 


b » Mr. Jones stated. A 
"At pede ie it i time for lunch. The visitor was taken to the 


school lunchroom where he observed more changes. Students seemed 
to be managing and directing the entire operation. Here were students 
getting an additional opportunity for growth—teachers a time for 
relaxation. Everyone was enjoying the occasion. P 

The kitchen had a staff of five adults and ten stu ents. This group 
was able to keep all items of food ready for aran, replace the 
soups, hot dishes, and desserts as ees = a e stats irie 
take care of the dishwashing from each 2 i Si me ries shifts. In 
the serving room three adults and six students handled all the work, 


remarked: 
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In the dining room the students quietly managed themselves, while 
four took care of seeing that tables were made ready for the next 
shift. 

Some of the food served in the lunchroom was grown as projects 
of the science and agriculture departments and canned by the home 
economics department. The English classes found much to write 
about and discuss as a result of the complete operation. 

At the conclusion of lunch and the renewing of acquaintance with 
a few old friends who were still members of the staff, John remarked, 
“Most of my questions have been answered; however, I’ve been 
wondering about the school library.” 

After a brief walk up the corridor they entered the library, a 
spacious, sunny room, well equipped and artistically decorated, The 
large variety of magazines, the increase in number of books, and the 
librarian working with a student brought an expression of surprise. 
Mr. Jones said: “We are spending one dollar per pupil on roll in 
Grades VII to XII for books and other materials, and the person in 
charge is a trained librarian. Thru the students we now make all 
facilities of this service available to the parents and other citizens 
of the community. The record of book circulation is large, particu- 
larly in view of the newness of the service—one book charged out 
weekly per pupil.” 

As John was invited to have a comfortable chair in the teachers’ 
social room, he pictured his impression in these words: “The students 
and teachers thruout the building seem to be greatly interested 
in their work, serious in their desire to make every minute count. 
And there is a different atmosphere. How do you account for the 
difference?” 

This observation gave Mr. Jones the opportunity to discuss 
two points which were near to 
students; and, second, the part being played by the faculty. 

“Much has been said and wri 
tion and administration; there has been some 
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of simple pleasures have been carried over to the council. The coun- 
cil feels that the school is just larger than the usual family. A main 
outcome of this theory seems to be that the school is now ‘our 
school.’ The teachers have been freed from many of the little details 
which took so much of their time, and the performance of such 
tasks by pupils has given them new opportunities to grow. 

“The members of the faculty have a new set of interests. A few 
years ago problems relating to academic subjectmatter and college 
entrance were uppermost in their thinking, while today pupil prob- 
lems are their main concern. Problems facing individual students are 
investigated, and something is done about them; for example, the 
death of a parent which presents a situation that in some circum- 
stances is too much for a child to handle. The teachers also are inter- 
ested in such matters as the community library and the summer 
recreation program. Other items of importance to children and 
adults claim the teachers’ evenings. The teachers serve more 
effectively as observers and guides of pupil growth (teaching) 
because of their interest in children and in the community.” 

A check of records for the previous four years brought to light 


some rather interesting facts: 


ent in elementary gr 


1 consolidated high school. 
oll has shown little change for Grades VII 


n enrolment is evident in Grades IX, X, 


1. The total enrolm ades has remained constant for the 
area served by this rura 
2. The number of students on TO” 
and VIII, but a noticeable increase ii 


XI, and XII. bora E 5 z 
; k trial education, agriculture, 
ithin the school in homemaking, indus > i 

3. Courses within the d music have expanded. 


health, an f E 
d 4 ls have become more intensive and 


hysical education an i 
ae ices to pup! 


4. Library and guidance serv: 


ai in English, social studies, mathematics, science, and languages 
have been maintained. tunities within regular classes for remedial 


6. Remedial classes and oppor 
Fi d. d 
ats Eve aire work (extra courses) and enriched programs are 
K Erograms” í f students. 
ri nd interests of $ 
Browded të paper thie iea ave been greatly reduced. Checks made thru 
ae ca E A that the median achievement of 
e use of standar 
pupils in fundamentals has l 
9. It is not unusual for pupils 
or principals. This recognition of 
factor in eliminating needless wit 
and sixteen. 


d failure h: J 
rements indicate 


been going UP- k 
to arrange conferences for parents with teachers 


f the part each may contribute has been a big 
hdrawals of children aged fourteen, fifteen, 
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A Home 


Having a previous appointment for a conference some five miles 
away, Mr. Jones invited John Evans to accompany him. This trip 
proved to be an illuminating experience, because it brought out so 
forcibly the fact that a good school can be a vitalizing factor in the 
community, 

The well-painted houses and well-kept buildings, passed in their 
first mile out of town, seemed to indicate success and well-being. 
These Properties were all owner operated. In the next few minutes 
and for the next four miles, it was obvious that there was a difference. 

Because of visits to homes with the agriculture and home eco- 
nomics teachers during the summer, attendance at grange, farm 
bureau, and other local meetings, Mr. Jones was able to discuss chil- 
dren as individuals, their home responsibilities, their workday at 
home before and after school, and transportation to school. 

The conference was with a farm family. The problem centered 
in the possibility of allowing the oldest of five children to continue 
in school, in the face of the illness of the father and the necessity 
for getting much work done. These parents expressed their desire 
to have each child finish high school; yet, under the circumstances 
at home, it seemed impossible. It was evident that a wise principal 
would bring the agriculture teacher and the home economics teacher 
into this case. Arrangements were made for these teachers to visit 
the home the next afternoon. 

Mr. Jones quickly concluded, after leaving the home, that he 
would work out a plan whereby the older son (needed so badly at 
home) might come to school for an hour in the middle of the day 
for the next three weeks for the purpose of receiving assignments 
and special help from each of his teachers. “This Seemingly is an 
unorthodox procedure, but this boy’s future is important to us, to 
him, and to his family. The school makes every possible effort to 
es he cari x fact, we all get quite a thrill from helping 

“i cases as this one. We never have more than three or four 
cases during any one year.” 


The Farm Machinery Repair Class 


The next stop was four miles farther on 
were finishing a regular class in f. 
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by a practical repair man employed as the teacher. The vocational 
agriculture teacher served as supervisor and coordinator. This shop 
was one of three in the area served by the high school. The chart on 
the wall was a combination of class roll and record of work accom- 
plished. The total number of machines repaired was large. 

Other stops were made to point out that all teaching (observing 
and guiding youth) is not done in the school, nor is it all done by the 
regular school teachers. After several visits an appointment was 
made for the following afternoon. Students were being dismissed one 
hour early this day in order to allow time for a longer faculty meet- 
ing than usual, to be followed by a faculty dinner preceding the 
monthly meeting of the parent-teacher association. 


The Faculty Meeting 
rs of the faculty assembled in the teach- 


ers’ room. It was an informal gathering. Some girls from the home 
economics department were serving tea and cookies, which had been 
prepared by them for the occasion. After some thirty minutes John 
whispered to Mr. Jones, “All of the teachers are enthusiastic over 
their work. I hardly recognize this as the traditional faculty meeting.” 

After reviewing the discussion and conclusions reached at the last 
meeting, Mr. Jones outlined the problem for discussion, “Adjusting 
the Teaching-Learning Situation in Reading in the Light of Problems 
Recorded by All Members of the Staff .” The formal presentation was 
made by three teachers representing elementary, junior high, and 
senior high grades. The presentation analy that: mieh progress 
was being made in studying and diagnosing learning difficulties of 


<3 = bam m presented it was apparent that the pupils in each 
sehen ae more oe part of a group; they were individuals. A 
careful analysis prepared early in the year plus records indicating 
growth, needs for individual help, and resina tt sieh jep illas- 
trated fot John Evans the basis for teacher interest. The improve- 

4 ding rate comprehension, study skills, and understand- 
ment in reading ’ pened the gates for discussion, 


i ted by each speaker 0 
k at . ee apparently had found a key to some student. The 


principal, in summarizing at the end of the discussion period, pointed 
S . 

to the fact that withdrawals thus far during the current year were 
far below any previous year: “without doubt, your work in adjust- 


At 3:00 p. m. the membe 
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ing instruction to the Capacities, interests, and needs of all the pupils 
is paying large dividends.” 

This faculty meeting was interesting for another reason. Mr. 
Fuller, the chief custodian, and Mrs. Bayley, the manager of the 
school lunchroom, were both present. They attended these meetings 
and from time to time participated in the discussions. It was recog- 
nized by all that these two members of the staff have a definite part 
in the physical well-being of all. It was not surprising to see the 
teachers’ keen anticipation of the meeting to be held that evening 
with parents. 


The Meeting of Parents and Teachers 


Sam Henry, a farmer specializing in the production of fruit and 
milk, was the presiding officer for the evening, a privilege which was 
his due to the rotation of that honor. From his first statement, 
“Tonight we shall discuss the topic, ‘Ways of Improving the Sery- 
ices of Our School to Our Children,’” the returning teacher was 
impressed with the new spirit in the community. 

The chairman asked the principal to open the discussion. Mr, 
Jones reported the meeting of the executive committee which had 
been held a few weeks earlier, at which time the committee and the 
principal had visited several parts of the school while in session, 

The visit to the first-grade room had 
of a number of problems, such as: Since t 
on roll and since they vary so much in 
Terry is unable to give as much help to ev ; 
Some are reading; some are not yet talking fluently; 


ystem for such questions as these 


to be raised and discussed with Parent groups, for, as was pointed 


out by the presiding officer, “We can do something about any 
improvement we desire, because we can send our recommendations 
to the board of education. But there is a higher duty devolving upon 
us. When we ask for an improvement we are really agreeing that we 
wish to cooperatively purchase additional services, supplies, or space 
and equipment.” The further suggestion was made, “Let’s find out in 
a future discussion what part of all the taxes goes to our schools.” 

The discussion brought out the need for reducing the size of Miss 
Terry’s class. In fact, there was unanimous agreement that she should 
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have an assistant so that there would be two teachers for the forty- 
four beginners. 

Possibly the principal, thru his leadership, did aid in the result 
just mentioned. He had brought to the attention of the committee 
and the entire group the results obtained by observing and guiding 
the growth of first-grade pupils in a neighboring system where a 
teacher was provided for every twenty pupils in Grade I. This evi- 
dence as presented was appealing. 

The discussion of parents left no doubts as to their willingness to 
have their tax bill show the small increase necessary to provide the 
better start for each pupil entering school for the first time. 

Mr. Jones, at the suggestion of Mr. Henry, proceeded to outline the. 
second problem: Altho the school roll last year reached 87 percent 
(in comparison to 56 percent six years ago) of high-school age pupils, 
a large number of pupils who finished elementary school did not enrol 
in high school. This fact, graphically presented, provoked much 
discussion. One citizen mentioned, “Maybe our school does not have 
the right program for most of the possible enrollees.” 

The matter was discussed from every angle until the chairman 
attempted to bring the discussion together with the suggestion, “Let 
us assist our school by arranging to interview all the parents of 
children now enrolled in Grade VI and then bring the results of these 
interviews to the staff for study and recommendation.” This met with 
the immediate approval of all persons present. A committee was 
formed to provide the questionnaire to be used, and a date was set 


for the meeting. 
ussion pointed out that such problems as the 


The resulting disc ; ; 
following need to be considered in the planning of the program of 


education: 
1. What responsibilities do twelve-year-old boys and girls have at 
ane, nterests does each child have? 


2. What recreational i 
3. What interest has 


ion? 
bea particular needs do the parents feel that the school should 


satisfy? 


been expressed by the child regarding a 


At this point in the meeting it was time for the social hour. High- 
ervising small children in another part 


school girls who had been sup 
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of the building returned the children to their parents and pro- 
ceeded to serve refreshments, while parents and teachers gathered 


in groups to exchange ideas on whatever their points of interest 
might be. 


ence of seeing parents and teachers working together in a democratic 


democracy at work as 
he had observed it, they would know that the home front was in truth 


more challenging and more filled with opportunities for adventure 


Arrangements were made to visit adult classes the following night 
and for a representative citizens? meeting on Friday afternoon and 
evening. 

The Adult School 

A pressing problem in the community was housing. The conditions 
here were much the same as might be found in any thriving com- 
munity. Hundreds of ex-servicemen desired with little delay to have 
homes of their own. The adult class, which had been organized to 
help with this problem, claimed the attention of Mr, Jones and the 
returning teacher. 

The class was composed of twenty- 
expected to see contractors, building m 
and mothers in the group. In addition 
ladies were identified as elementary t 
because they were carrying on activiti 
classes, 


three adults, The visitors 
aterial supply men, fathers, 
to these Persons, five young 
eachers, They had enrolled 
es of the same type in their 


in the classroom. There was much stu 
ing, and reading. The kitchen had been 
ment found in the neighborhood. Of 
Stoves, and iceboxes were made from 
in an interesting way of the results of t 

Miss Grove was having much the Same experience with a group 
of second- and third-grade children, 


Cardboard. Miss Perry talked 
his activity. 


Miss Black, Miss Howell, and Mrs, Crooks all were looking for 
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help on the same problems in the course in order that they might bet- 
ter observe and direct the growth of all children in an activity that 
would not only serve as the medium for mastering the tools of learn- 
ing but would also assist their pupils in improving their own homes. 

One of the teachers had the information which would answer the 
sixty-four-dollar question, “How well do these children (those who 
participate in the type of learning experience just mentioned) do in 
standard tests given on, say, the fifth-grade level?” The evidence was 
conclusive. Twelve hundred fifth-grade children had been tested in 
reading with a standard test. The children in the schools where this 
approach was used were measurably higher in achievement in the 
fundamentals than those in more favored economic communities 
where all learning in school came from textbooks. This result was all 
the more remarkable because it showed a reverse of the picture pre- 
sented by a comparable test given a few years before, when the 
children from the communities with better economic advantages had 
reached higher levels of achievement. 

It was time for the class to get under way, so the discussion had to 
end. John took with him a lesson, or a new meaning for what he had 
heard on many occasions: “Nothing is really learned except in the 
proper setting. And the well-qualified teacher makes difficult activi- 
ties easy.” 

The Citizens’ Meeting 

A few days later John Evans had an opportunity to sit in on a 
meeting at which thirty leading citizens were spending an afternoon 
and evening discussing the program of education with the members of 
the board of education. The opening discussion on the topic, “Educa- 
tion for All the People of the Community,” was presented by an 
expert in educational economics. Two issues were developed in such 
a forceful manner that men and women became most interested and 
desirous to be helpful. The first issue presented was, “A community 
can and should have a program of education for all the people, except- 
ing only those committed to institutions.” The second issue was, “The 
program should be adjusted to the needs and capacities of all youth.” 
The importance of learning to work, learning to live, and learning 
how to use one’s leisure time loomed large in the thinking of the 
audience. It was apparent that the presentation meant that all the 


————— Se A T iyn 
1Clark, Harold F. “Schools Can Change a Community.” Teachers College Record 44: 408-16: 
March 1943. T Also: “How to Make Every Nation Rich.” Teachers College Record 46: 360-65: 


March 1945. 
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people of the community should be provided for in the program of 
education. The speaker stated that, when such a program is deve- 
loped to meet all the needs of all the people of the community, the 
following areas of learning are definitely affected: 


1. Economic—What economic information do all the people need in order to 
deal with their own economic problems? Possibly the results of the projects of 
the Sloan Foundation provide one of the more enlightening answers to this 
question.” For all groups there are consumer problems involving food, housing, 
and clothing. If the lower groups enrolled in various grades in school are to be 
of value to society, economic plans must be built around their immediate prob- 
lems. 

2. Work—What kind of school system would Provide for all the needs of all 
the people of the community? The needs of children might be outlined under 
the headings of technical training in preparation for more formal education in 
college and technical training in anticipation of a career 


in homemaking, agri- 
culture, industry, or business. 


3. Recreation—More money is spent in the world tod 
defined to include autos, movies, funny papers, etc.) tl 
sents a turning point in the history of man, for such h; 
None of the frve main recreational pursuits of the pe 
from a list of two hundred or more, are included in 
present time. The school must assume an obligation for helping the pupil work 
out a satisfactory pattern for the use of his leisure time after he leaves school, 

4. Health—Information released by Selective Service suggests that all Ameri- 
can children should have the opportunity to grow in health and physical fitness. 
The bulletin, Health and Physical Fitness for All American Children and Youth, 
which has been recently issued by the NEA Educational Policies Commission 
and the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
provides an excellent discussion which might guide the thinking of a school 
system toward achievement in this area. 

5. Food, clothing, and housing—About two-thirds of all mi 
is spent for these items. The expenditure of this money 
or condition of living. The goal of the school system 
importance of improving the quality of living. 


ay for recreation (widely 
han for food. This repre- 
as never been true before. 
ople of our country, taken 
the school program at the 


oney expenditures 
determines the standard 
might well include the 


Following a dinner at the conclusion of the expert’s Presentation, 
the citizens began to raise questions which indicated that the group 
was thinking of adult education and of the advisability of adding a 
junior college (or Grades XIII and XIV) as answers to the prob- 
lems presented. But soon the questions resolved themselyes into 


one of real importance: If school systems are really geared in such 


a manner that the brightest or more fortunate 15 percent of all boys 


2 °F ive. N. 
isao at gis M., and Fletcher, Norman D. Learn and Live. New York: Alfred P, Sloan Foundation, 


Rochester (New Y, 
chester (New York) Public Schools 


s gained outside of the school are of great ed: 
: edu- 
so when connected with classroom instructi 
; tion. 


K Experiences of pupil: 
cative value, especially 
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and girls will profit maximumly, how do we proceed to adjust the 
school program so that it will be exceedingly helpful to the remaining 
85 percent? One layman asked, “Should we lower the standards for 
the top 15 percent in order to raise the standards of achievement 
for the lower 85 percent?” Comments Pointed to the conclusion that 
it is never wise to pull down the top of a school system in order to 
raise the lower levels; improvement on both levels is possible, and 
the key to improvement is in the rapid widening of the base. 

It was agreed that, in order to set the 
teacher must be told that any change in th 
endanger his job, and every parent must 
possible program will be provided for t 
attend college. The group recognized that the support of both teach- 
ers and parents is essential for the success of a school program which 
seeks to deal with all the children according to their needs. 

It was a little difficult for some member 
many children do not finish high school 
programs do not meet their needs. The 
difficult for individuals who had passed thru secondary schools, col- 
leges, and universities and who were now members of a profession 
such as medicine, the ministry, or engineering. Men heading up busi- 
ness and industry were quick to see that success from the business 
standpoint will be tremendously improved by working with the lower 
levels, and that further returns will come rapidly as a result of edu- 
cation to produce wise purchasing. 

After the discussion had continued for si 
were raised with the group: 


stage for progress, every 
e school program will not 
be assured that the best 
he children who plan to 


S of the group to agree that 
in America because school 
grasping of this view was 


ome time, two questions 


1. Would you desire to return at a future 
purpose of seeing a blueprint or chart of it 
system forward? The response was quick and 
to participate in such a discussion. 

2. Are you in favor of the Proposal, and do you feel th: 
should make plans to proceed along the lines suggested? 
sponse was quick and unanimous. 


time in a similar meeting for the 
ems involved in Moving a school 
unanimous; everyone Was anxious 


at the school system 
Again, favorable re- 
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Their greatest satisfaction, as expressed by each individual to the 
superintendent of schools and to the president of the board of edu- 
cation, probably came from the fact that their stature as citizens 
had expanded; they were being consulted about a most important 
institution in their community. 

After everyone was gone except John, the president of the board 
of education, and the superintendent of schools, John expressed his 
appreciation by saying: “I questioned during my years in the service 
whether I wanted to return to teaching. In fact, my mind has been 
made up only in the last two or three days. If I had any doubts 
remaining, they vanished during this meeting. Before I leave I 
should like to mention that I believe young men look forward with 
little hope to teaching as a career because of the low financial reward. 
However, if a young man becomes a member of a teaching staff and 
finds the people in the school system at work on problems of teach- 
ing and learning as I have found my contemporaries, and if the 
members of the teaching staff have a feeling that the school system is 
really seeking to do things for all boys and girls according to their 
needs and capacities, he will be glad he selected teaching as a career. 
And he will be happy in his chosen work.” 

The superintendent of schools took this opportunity to point out 
that even tho there are changes taking place in the high schools of 
America and in this particular system, more changes are possible 
and necessary if the best interests of all children, not only of local 
but of larger communities, are to be served. People today cannot be 
concerned only with their local situation, due to regional, national, 
and international problems which affect all persons either favor- 
ably or adversely. He further suggested that the experiences of the 
many men and women who so gallantly served during the war years 
in one of the branches of the military services, later to return to a 
career in teaching, would do much to make possible the blessings 
of a good educational program for the boys and girls of America. 
When more and more people in their communities tackle, study, and 
solve their problems, the solution of national and international prob- 
lems may become less acute. 


We Believe . . 


X Many present conditions of unhappiness and meager oppor- 
tunity will not be improved until the schools become conscious agents 
working for change. 


* The improvement of community conditions is a task to be 
shared with individuals and groups encouraged to work at the points 
where there will be the greatest accomplishments for all and the 
deepest satisfaction to each participant. 


* Effective planning must include both those responsible for gov- 
ernmental activities and other representative citizens, who should 
feel that they have had a real voice in making suggestions and 
decisions. 


* Until legislation and legal organization ma 
cooperative action of public Services, the agencie. 
must invent ways for cooperation within the present 


ke for integral 
s in these fields 
framework. 


X Often groups of children, working with representative citizens, 
can change community conditions thru educational experiences that 


are not only profitable to the community in results but provide 
effective learning during the process. 


X Educational administration is steadily learning how to increase 
the sharing of responsibility and to broaden opportunities for par- 
ticipation in processes and results, 


K Activities for professional improvement of school personnel 
should be planned to utilize the individuals, Sroups, and resources 
involved in educational programs for change. 


$ \ 
19, Asaf Ali Road, \¥ 
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CHAPTER XI 


Cooperative Action—in City-School Systems 


T IS THE BUSINESS of the schools to participate actively with all 
citizens in building those conditions that make for effective and 
happy individual and group living. Centuries of tradition have 

relegated millions of our own citizens and those of other nations to 
lives of hard toil, little happiness, and meager opportunity for them- 
selves or for their children. A selfish sense of superiority thru years 
of practice has created conditions which cannot be improved unless 
our schools become conscious agents working for change. The inven- 
tions of science, directly stimulated by the war, have made possible 
raising the standards of living of all the world’s people, if we have the 
combined wisdom to develop and to make use of them for the good 
of all. 

It is not difficult to agree upon general principles. Few will find 
fault with William James who wrote, “Nothing is important unless 
it makes a difference.” Few would not accept the principle that edu- 
cation must help each individual and group to develop his or its own 
resources for the improvement of all. Problems arise when teachers 
and administrators seriously attempt to redirect curriculums and 
school practices so as to make the school system an effective agent 
for change. To point out that progress has been made in a number of 
city-school systems and that much has been learned from these 
efforts is the purpose of the present discussion. 


Making the World Safer for Differences 


No two individuals, schools, or communities are alike. Any wise 
planning for the years ahead must take into account the necessity for 
understanding these differences. In fact, one of the chief aims of 
education should be in the direction of helping to make the world 
safer for differences (see Chapter IV). The crux of the problem lies 
in whether or not education will result in peoples everywhere learning 
to recognize the importance of differences and the contributions 
varied types of people and peoples make or could make because of 
their differences. Opportunities must be provided for boys, girls, men, 
and women everywhere—opportunities that will permit optimal 
growth for all in the direction of achieving worthy and accepted ends. 


[197] 
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There must be recognition, too, of the practical fact that “oppor- 
tunities” as defined in the preceding sentence obviously does not 
mean identical opportunities. The types of education needed in 
India or China, as these great peoples continue along the road to the 
kinds of industrialization that will enable them to assume their 
merited places in the civilized world, may be quite different from 
the technical-vocational education required in the United States or 
England. 

Altho the necessity for considering differences in planning the 
school program seems practically axiomatic, many teachers and prob- 
ably most lay citizens insist upon uniformity in educational pro- 
cedures. In fact, they seem to wish to measure efficiency by how 
nearly the educational procedure for every child in every room, 
in every school, in every community conforms to a certain pattern 
fixed by a central office. Many honestly believe that uniformity is the 
best way to achieve democracy and justice. Numerous boards of edu- 
cation are as insistent upon uniformity as was the giant in the fairy 
tale who trimmed or stretched his guests to fit a standard bed. That 
was only a fairy tale. In many school systems, however, we have, 
for example, what we call a fifth grade. If each of the thirty or forty 
luckless youngsters in the fifth grade does not measure up to the 
standard set ina handed-down course of study for this grade, his 
educational life is handled just as ruthlessly as was the physical 
life of one of the giant’s visitors (see Chapter V). In planning for 
education in the years immediately ahead every effort should be 
made to recognize differences in individuals, in neighborhoods, in 
racer and in a Peet ana whereby these indi- 
viduals and gro k a : 
will enable i Papia wea team sie o education that 
tributions toward individual a a makip con- 

à al and group growth. Yet in cultivating 
these differences we must likewise cultivate a common respect and 
concern for all men (see Chapter VI). 


Interdependence of Small and Large Groups 
If each community is to find so 
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and destructive rivalry, local steps in the improvement of educa- 
tion should be taken with world, national, and state conditions, 
actions, and purposes in mind. To do so does not mean that each 
small group should conform rigidly to patterns that might be set by 
larger groups or nations, but that America’s obligations and oppor- 
tunities for world betterment should constantly condition our own 
local efforts (see Chapter VI). 

The task and privilege of improving the conditions under which 
men live must begin at home. We must start with Henry, Phyllis, 
Mary, and Jane in the Willard Elementary School, with the youth of 
our community as they face their own problems, with the teachers 
and maintenance men of the local schools, with the citizens of the 
neighborhood, and with the problems that are on our own doorsteps. 
World conditions can be improved in direct proportion as each com- 
munity and group puts its own house in order. On the other hand, 
just as a whole is in reality more than the sum of its constituent parts, 
each individual group and community as it develops its own ideals 
and practices must be ever mindful of the world good. 

Organizing to accomplish these ends is a task that must be shared 
by all concerned. The extent to which an individual or group defi- 
nitely has a part in an undertaking is a fairly accurate measure of 
his or its interest and support. Therefore, the organization in a 
community or in larger areas, for that matter, should be planned, 
executed, and evaluated by everyone involved. Common sense dic- 
tates, of course, that each must participate where he can be of great- 
est value and service. Thru discussions and common understandings 
an organization must be effected which will permit each to work at a 
point on the job where his efforts will eventuate in the greatest total 
accomplishments for all and in the deepest satisfaction to himself. 


School Participation in General Community Planning 


One type of approach to the discovery of ways whereby the school 
system may help in community improvement is thru the general 
community planning movement. In Oakland, California, for example, 
the Post-War Planning Education Commission recognized that many 
agencies were concerned in providing the community’s educational 
opportunities. A report’ of this group, while placing chief emphasis 


1Oakland Post-War Planning Education Commission. The Report—November 1944. Oakland 


calif.: the Commission, 1944. 
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upon the problems of the public schools, implied thruout the obvious 
necessity for joint activity by many local groups and by the citizens 
as a whole. Adequate library facilities and services, a broadly con- 
ceived recreation program, an adequate system of parks, a well- 
established and supported art gallery, a zoo, a properly equipped and 
staffed observatory, and many other facilities make important con- 
tributions to the effectiveness of the public-school program. Other 
cultural enterprises within the community—private schools and col- 
leges and universities, private organizations such as the Oakland 
Symphony Orchestra and the Oakland Forum, along with many 
others too numerous to list—all add to what the schools can ac- 
complish in improving the community. Altho the futu: 
within the hands of teachers, these matters need to be 
sidered and boldly supported by all citizens once thi 
determined. , M 
In Oklahoma City the initial steps in examinin 
community were taken by a group of represent: 
of whom were members of the Citizens Advisor 
Public Schools. After a series of conferences wi 
schoolboard officials, joint planning was agree 
jointly by these three governing bodies. One of 
Regional Planning Council was the employm 
group of community planners for a period of t 
These planners, after thoro and continu 
three governing bodies and with several c 
fully and are making reports on civic topi 
being used as bases for discussions and 
groups thruout the community as well 
bodies. The materials have been partic 


cussions and planning of student groups as well as in the delibera- 
tions of the various postwar groups concerned with education. The 
most significant aspect of this joint planning was the cooperative pro- 
cedure, employed from the beginning, which bids fair to be con- 


tinued in carrying out the proposals. Most groups feel that they have 


had a real voice in making suggestions and in arriving at decisions. 
a 


re lies partly 
broadly con- 
€ program is 


g the needs of the 
ative citizens, most 
y Committee of the 
th city, county, and 
d upon and financed 
the first steps of the 
ent of a competent 
WO years, 

ous consultation with the 
ivic groups, studied care- 
cs.? These publications are 
action by Many interested 
as by the three governing 
ularly valuable in the dis- 
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School Cooperation with Other Public Agencies 


Many public agencies have been organized in terms of the large 
functions of government. These agencies become set in patterns 
formulated into state law, court decisions, and local ordinances. - 
Unfortunately human needs and community problems do not always 
fit into neat compartments; they usually spill over areas assigned 
to two or more agencies. Until legislation can be revised there often 
exists a period of years when public agencies must bridge the gaps 
by inventing extralegal cooperative activities. 

The point may be illustrated in the field of recreation by the joint 
efforts of a park board and a school system. The first step was a series 
of conferences, from which emerged a general agreement that it 
would be profitable from all points of view if the efforts of the two 
boards could be combined. The groups were faced immediately, 
however, with legal difficulties in that the present laws provided 
that each group must employ its own personnel. Actuated by the 
realization of the need and value of wholesome recreation, as well as 
by a determination that groups working democratically together for 
a worthy purpose should and can get desirable results, they formu- 
lated what they considered to be an ideal piece of legislation and set 
of tentative procedures. After presenting these to the board of educa- 
tion and park board thru another series of conferences, ways were 
found by gentlemen’s agreement, approved by the attorneys of the 
boards, for following the agreed-upon “legislation” as tho it were 
actual law. er 

As a result a city commission on recreation was created, con- 
sisting of two members of the park board, two members of the board 
of education, and three other outstanding citizens interested in 
recreation. 

The commission has employed a competent person to coordinate 
all of the ideas and efforts for better recreation in the community. 
It has been agreed that all parties concerned will do everything that 
the power of cooperation will generate to give this plan a realistic 
tryout with a view to determining the shortages and strengths of the 
an so that actual legislation embodying their best thinking and 
practice might be presented to the next legislature. Students of the 
schools as well as other members of the community are now pre- 
paring and presenting various suggested plans for different neigh- 


pl 
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borhoods and for the community as a whole. The commission is 
giving all of these careful consideration and is putting into immediate 
effect those which seem to be most feasible. 

Among these plans was one presented by the representatives of the 
city high-school council, which had originated in an English class 
at one of the high schools during the regular Friday forum discus- 
sion period on needed postwar improvements in the community. 
Excerpts from a description of the discussions indicate somewhat 
the purposes these high-school students had in mind: 


No one is hurt more by the case after case of so-called juvenile delinquency 
reported in our newspapers than are we high-school students. We can interest 
many forward-looking people in helping us to prevent such cases by providing 
some recreational facilities built as we know we should like to have them, You 
can’t have a good town without good kids and kids need wholesome places of 
recreation. 

Imagine a three-story building with a basement and a roof garden, modern in 
design and building materials, completely equipped with all kinds of facilities 
for recreation! Try to visualize this building located in the downtown area. 
Then picture it full of boys and girls. Some of them are swimming, others bowling, 
playing ping-pong, jitter-bugging, rehearsing a play or a new swing-band number; 
some are gathered in discussion groups, while others are reading or studying. 
All of this may ultimately be achieved when the plans for a downtown youth 
center have been completely worked out.? 


of building would best serve their p 
facilities. As these ideas were bei 
group of boys in a drawing class at 
a set of blueprints. The blueprints, i 


tects. The finished blueprints were examined carefully by a special 


is giving its com- 
to the making of 


? Based on unpublished il " 
City, Onsen ished manuscript by Martha Truax, teacher, Central High School, Oklahoma 
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these youngsters know as much about the value of real recreation and 
the needs in the city as any group and, therefore, the commission 
is cooperating with them in every way. The youngsters are now 
placing their recreational needs and plans before the various civic 
clubs and other groups in the city. 


School Cooperation with Citizen Groups 


Extending beyond the cooperation of the officials of public agencies 
is the type of community activity involving a number of local citizens 
organizations. Often such joint efforts are centered upon one prob- 
lem of mutual interest. While many examples may be found of 
cooperation between the officials of school systems and the officers of 
local clubs, the following examples involve students and the rank and 
file of citizens (see also Chapters VII and XII), It will be obvious 
from these examples that individual schools and classrooms must 
have a high degree of freedom from some of the administrative and 
curriculum regulation common in many school systems. 


WORKING TOGETHER TO IMPROVE OUR COMMUNITY 


Early in the year the pupils in a 6B class were discussing in- 
formally the advantages and disadvantages of their neighborhood.* 
In the offhand comparisons drawn it was evident that a number of 
the youngsters felt rather keenly about what they called disad- 
vantages—the unpainted houses, the limited playground space, the 
lack of paved streets in some sections, the scarcity of sidewalks, and 
the meager facilities for fun and wholesome recreation in the eve- 
nings. The upshot of the discussion was that the youngsters 
enthusiastically decided that they needed to know more about this 
matter so that they might be able to suggest plans whereby certain 
conditions could be remedied. The mechanics involved in securing 
such things as safety and transportation during their community 
study were discussed, and plans to provide for them were suggested. 

At this point both pupils and teachers began to realize the sig- 
nificance of winning the sympathy and active cooperation of every- 

ne in the community, since it was felt that all of the citizens could 
ai interested in securing better conditions because any improve- 


b 
ments would benefit all. The teachers saw that they needed more 
E R ipt by E ial studies teacher, 
a t by Emma Jo Taylor, social leacher, and Gladys McD. 
ne on unpubl et entary School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. McDonald, 
principal, 
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information if they were to be able to play their Proper part in coun- 
seling and guiding an undertaking of such educational and civic sig- 
nificance. As a result a series of discussions occupied the major por- 
tion of the professional meetings of the school faculty for many 
weeks. In a number of these discussions different people and groups 
in the community participated. The teachers and pupils studied 
together the technics needed for interviewing and making investiga- 
tions. One study® was found particularly helpful in planning the 
details of the school visit. Just as their plans began to take shape as 
to how a useful program might be constructed, the teachers asked 
to consult with the class on a new immediate problem the teachers 
were facing, namely, the taking of the school census. The teachers 
gave two reasons in explaining how important the census was: (a) 
the opportunity it provided the teachers taking the census to become 
better acquainted with the parents in the community, and (b) the 
money that comes to the schools from the state for each Person of 
school age enrolled in the school census. The teachers and pupils 
agreed that the census taking could become a natural and appropriate 
part of their plan for community study, and immediately began the 
construction of a map in order to locate accurately all of the detailed 


places in the territory that each teacher was Supposed to cover in 
the census. 


The class divided itself into six 
teachers’ districts, and each pupil gr 
ble for making a map of the district 
blocks were used as samples, and th 
ingenious devices for recording and 
In order to make the maps useful they found, for example, that the 
number of the house should be placed upon each square i i 
which represented a house; that it was better to use oak 
12”) to represent each street on the map 
folders, and finally to draw the complet 
inside of the folders; that maps to be really useful to the teachers for 
census purposes must be accurate; an 


d that every chance for error 
must be found and freely admitted so that proper Corrections could 
be made. 


groups to correspond with the 
oup agreed to become responsi- 
chosen. In the beginning a few 
€ pupils hit upon a number of 
securing accurate information. 


n the map 
tags (6” x 
, then to place these strips in 
€ map for the district on the 


The success of the pupils’ work in this Part of the project was much 
aigban, Charles F.; Hoban, Charles F., Jr.; i isualizi 
New York: Cordon Co., 1937. Chapter 2.0k Sehon eye 25.57 tling the Curriculum, 
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a 


greater than was originally expected when the teachers made the 
official census. Many difficulties were encountered and overcome. 
The district has a large Negro population more or less intermingled 
with the white population. While this presented what some adults 
seemed to think a serious problem for both whites and Negroes, the 
children, because of their interest in their project and in the improve- 
ment of the whole community, finished the task with dispatch and 
no trouble. Their technic for interviewing members of the community 
was planned and carried out with a large measure of efficiency, which 
the community greatly appreciated. Not only has much learning 
taken place in developing better understandings of the problems of 
the grocery store owner, the worries of business firms, and the inter- 
dependence of all groups, but the reading, discussing, writing, and 
figuring about the significant problems of community improvement 
have lent vital purpose to what we have ordinarily referred to as the 
subjects of geography, arithmetic, reading, spelling, and grammar. 
An accurate map of the entire community, showing the placement 
of every business, residence, and even vacant lots, adorns the walls 
of the sixth-grade class, with a duplicate map in the principal’s office. 
The suggestions of the pupils, the faculty of the school, and the resi- 
dents of the community regarding all kinds of needed improvements 
have been placed before the city planning commission, whose mem- 
bers are not only sympathetic toward the suggestions but are doing 
erything possible to incorporate them in the over-all city-school 
e y nd county plans for improvement. Great care was taken 
asi cv study to limit pupil participation to those activities 
REN d true educational value for the pupils involved. The teach- 
peer criteria for judging educational values, such as: (a) there 
yar i rovided activities which are selected from real life 
gine A na which are considered interesting and important by 
Se E. he finds in them many opportunities to satisfy his 
the pup” i: (b) the materials should be stated in such fashion that 
hae net utilized in the solution of life problems. 
mey i sters and grownups in this study have learned some- 
ks x bs a reater significance than these tangible results. They 
thing of ta Na learn how to work together for the improvement of 
have bni reciate the great values that attend such a process. As 
all and to app he cooperative study process constitutes one of the 


ct, t i 
a eee + ie * ekod; that can be used in postwar education. 
most p 
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AVIATION AS THE SPRINGBOARD FOR COMMUNITY STUDY 


During the National Aviation Clinic which was held in one city 
the newspapers carried many articles on the future of the city, lead- 
ing up to the conclusion, shared by most cities of the land, that this 
community was destined to become one of the air centers of the 
country. The students in a double-period class in the school, for- 
merly called English and social studies, who started their year’s work 


by exploring all newspaper reports at the time of the clinic, became 
so wholeheartedly interested in th 


they decided to do some intensiy 
result, information and interpretations from current periodicals and 
books were added to those already gathered from the newspaper 
explorations; for example, George S, Perry’s Saturda 
series, “The Cities of America,” and the Air 


e city’s future in aviation that 
e study along these lines.° As a 


-Age Education Series.’ 


attempt was made to develop th 
The students realized that actu 


gy in the group to 
ging from efficiency 
n airport to improve- 
oyed. Further discussions 
upon which to base sound 


suggest improvements in a variety of th 
of operation and betterment of Surroundings in a: 
ment of working conditions of those empl 
revealed, however, lack of information 


ings, ran 


Group. Science 
ew York: Macmillan Co., 
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suggestions. As a result, the students divided themselves into com- 
mittees to search for various types of needed data and to bring the 
results of their findings to the group. 

Panel discussions flourished, further investigations were made in 
various parts of the city, visual and sound films related to their 
problems were shown and discussed, photographs were taken and 
studied, and showcase displays appeared in the classrooms and halls 
of the school. The activity culminated in an assembly program taking 
the form of the quiz variety presented to the entire student body. 
As a matter of fact, the process employed in this study so widened 
the range of interests of those concerned that the double-period class 
has extended its investigations to cover many of the aspects of the 


community which affect or are affected by air transportation in all 


of its ramifications. 


Effective Administration thru Experiments in 
Democratic Procedures 


American school systems have been usually patterned on the so- 
called line-and-staff plan, with such characteristics as superior 
officials and subordinates, the giving of orders and the execution of 
orders, extreme forms of specialization, and the exclusion from 
policy making of those affected by the policies. These characteristics 
when guided by democratically inclined administrators have not been 
wholly dictatorial nor ineffective. In fact, this type of administration 
has been fairly effective during the period when public education 
was becoming established and developing professional maturity. 

Gradually, however, even in American business, there have been 
eas introduced which were designed to increase the sharing 
of responsibility and the broadening of opportunities for participa- 
tion by all concerned in processes and results. Public education has 
felt the influence of these new ideas. Superintendents and principals 
have sought first to bring classroom teachers into policy councils, 
curriculum-making activities, and processes of appraisal. To an 
increasing extent, also, opportunities have been developed whereby 
the public thru citizens organizations could participate in the solu- 
tion of educational problems. } , 

The examples of school-community relationships previously cited 
in this chapter illustrate some of the ways in which schools have 


new id 


CHART I 
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utilized community resources and shared educational planning. Some 
of these examples have taken place under rather typical line-and-staff 
organizations. They represent deliberate and isolated raids into 
no-man’s land rather than broad campaigns. They start from an 
administrative plan that is not fundamentally motivated nor organ- 
ized for continuous sharing. There is little encouragement for a 


constant flow and exchange of ideas, plans, and decisions among all 


groups concerned. 
In one city ° an attempt has been made to reorient the administra- 


e organization so as to stimulate continuous inter- 
roups within the school system and the com- 
s is difficult to diagram, altho an attempt has 
I to show the plan. In order to understand 
er should assume that all disks, A to H, are 
lies and is closely connected with all other 
ies and is closely connected with all disks 
above it, as well as being closely connected with disk A; and that all 
other disks represent similar relationships. Let us assume that all 
the disks are free to turn around the basic policies. Note also the 
lines with an arrow On each end, which are intended to indicate 
still further the freedom with which the relationships may flow 

between and among groups. . 
Disk A represents all citizens in the community. It is for the bet- 
terment of these citizens that the school system exists. Therefore, 
e on which everything connected with the 


disk A is placed as & bas' ich e 
school system rests and upon which it depends. Disk B represents 


the citizens advisory ©° mittee and parent-teachers association. 


my 
The citizens advisory committee consists of 156 men and women who 
t as far as poss! 


ble every aspect of community life. The 
membership of this committee changes somewhat from time to time 
as new representation is neede 


d and as new problems arise. This 
committee works with representatives of the school on every major 
problem of postwar education. Not only has it assisted in planning 
for much needed legislation and financial reforms, but thru a con- 
tinuing joint committee of citizens and educators such educational 
projects as “Democratic P. 


rocedures in School Planning,” “What 
Vocational-Occupational-T ec 


hnical Education Should Be Provided?” 
“Employer-Employee Relationship,” and “What Kind of Education 
preliminary plans and progress in Oklahoma City. 


tion and revise th 
action among the g 
munity. This proces 
been made in Chart 
Chart I better the read 
solid; that disk A under 
disks; that disk B under! 


represen 


8 Based upon 
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Does Each of Our Citizens Need?” are discussed. The parent-teach- 
ers association, which maintains active discussion and action groups 


in practically every school, is represented on the over-all citizens 
advisory committee by twelve of their most co: 


chosen, of course, by their own council, 
Note that the pupils, disk C, are placed in the diagram with the 
teachers on one side and the public on the other. Note also that 


relations extend to and from this disk to all other groups as indicated 
by similar lines with arrows representin 


among all the groups. In the over-all 


mpetent members, 


of education. They also meet t 
that body holds joint sessions with th 
In another city, Denver, the Sch 


Council, two of which call for conside 
Council. It is difficult to determine th 
school policies committee which will make for the greatest demo- 
cratic representation and efficiency. 


It may be of interest to note that in Chart I the word “supervisor” 
does not appear, the word “coordinator” being used has The 
idea behind the designation “coordinator” for those worki A th 
central office staff is to indicate that thes p m te 


e people are tryj 
in coordinating the best efforts of all, but are not attempting ses 
vise in the sense of imposing ideas from above nor of policing tt is 
Ses 2 


° Report of Executive Committee, Denver Public Schools, School Policies Council, Feb 4, 1946, 
» February 4, 1946, 
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unfortunate that because of the law in this particular community it i 
necessary to use the legal terminology of superintendent, for pie 
ously it is the task and opportunity of the individual eines ed b : 
the board of education as its chief executive officer to be Fi : 
worker with all individuals and groups or any other member of the 
personnel. The coordinator of instruction, the coordinator of nes 
ance and evaluation, the coordinator of pupil personnel, the coordi- 
nator of personnel, the auditor, the attorney, the clerk, the secre- 
tary, the treasurer, the business manager, and the superintendent 
are present at all meetings of the board of education. 

Much use is made of the smaller planning committees, which con- 
sist of people drawn for appropriate purposes from all different 
groups concerned and range from committees chosen by pupils to 
committees of cafeteria personnel, teachers, citizens, and others, 


each chosen by its own group. 
While, undoubtedly, the plan described here and illustrated by 
the intentions of those who are 


Chart I can be improved upon, 
formulating and reformulating it, and who are lending every effort 


to keep it in practice, are most sincere. So convinced are they that 
in principle this sharing together of plans, successes, and failures 
is sound, exceptional efforts are being made to persuade the com- 


placent to participate actively. 


Building Democratic Procedures in Instruction 
and Learning 


The preceding section has outlined how one city is attempting to 
reorient and reorganize its administrative plan. A similar effort’ 
is being made to increase the number and quality of the democratic 
procedures within the instructional program (see Chapters VIII 
and IX), These efforts are pased upon the following principles: 

1. The instructional pro f the school, consisting of both classroom 
and community life, is base he problems, concerns, and interests of 
children, youth, and adults; he functions and qualities involved in 
living effectively today. 

2. The internal organiza 
teachers and students an 
tinuing way of working. 


gram 0 
d on: (a) t 
and (b) t 


e school should be such that planning between 


tion of th £ : 
g among teachers is an integral and con- 


d plannin 


ore D. Rice, Associate Professor of Education 


oe wai 

RE 4 largely by Theod : 

10 The following section was prepare! Xillwater, Oklahoma, and Coordinator of c 
and Mechanical Cole ot a member of the Yearbook cana 


Oklahoma Agricultural 
in the Oklahoma City Public Schools, 
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tively. 


The preceding section has outlined how one city is attempting to 
reorient and reorganize its administrative plan. A similar effort? 
is being made to increase the number and quality of the democratic 
procedures within the instructional program (see Chapters VIII 
and IX). These efforts are based upon the following principles: 

1. The instructional program of the school, consisting of both classroom 
and community life, is based on: (a) the problems, concerns, and interests of 
children, youth, and a (b) the functions and qualities involved in 


dults; and 
living effectively today. 

2. The internal organization of the s 
teachers and students and planning 
tinuing way of working. 
TURAE 

10 The following $! 
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3. Intraschool organization should be such that each school is free to make 
modifications in harmony with generally accepted policy while at the same time 
maximum opportunity for planning together and evaluating modifications is 


maintained. 
4. The instructional coordinators should assist in clarifying problems, coordi 
; 3 


nating efforts, and developing means whereby both interschool and intraschool 
teaching and learning procedures are given careful thought and extended in 
harmony with the recommendations of an informed teaching and adminis- 


trative staff. 
5. In order to locate and assist new teachers, to reorient teachers now in 


service, and to bring about the most considered professional judgment as to 
desirable developments, & wide and continuing professional enrichment program 
should be maintained. Continuous growth of individuals is essential in a demo- 


cratic society. 

Chart II is an attempt to represent methods by which learning 
and instructional procedures may be formulated, executed, and 
evaluated thru the cooperative efforts of all concerned. As indicated 
in the explanation of the chart which follows, it is exceptionally diffi- 
r the interrelationships which the participants 


cult to portray on pape r 
are attempting to establish and maintain. The explanation of the plan 


is interspersed in a description of the chart. 
Chart II should be visualized as a series of six disks placed one 


on top of the other with connecting lines running between each of 
them. A brief elaboration on the significance of each disk follows. 


CHILDREN, YOUTH, ADULTS 


dered to underlie the entire framework 
of the instructional pattern. Stated in social terms this disk repre- 


sents the point of view that the highest concern of education is to 
me adjustment of all individuals. This 


promote full and wholeso j ral 
purpose of the school is to help persons enrich their own living thru 
the acquisition of necessary skills, thru the development df -desirable 

q hru effective relationships with 


Nee k aA 
characteristics of behavior, an fiec 
people. Using a definition of democracy similar to that stated by the 


Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive 
11 jt is acce 


Education Association, pted as basic that the school pro- 
r personality, 


gram reflect respect fo provide opportunity for the 
free and maximum use of intelligence, and promote effective social 


participation. 


Disk 1 should be consi 


a the Secondary School Curriculum, Commi 

= ie setion, Commission 0n 5 i e » Committee 

* Progressive Education Ae General Education. Science # General Education. New York; D, Ap. 

on the Function of 9 if k 
pleton-Century Cô, 1938 591 p: 
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THE WORLD’S WORK 


The second disk,” while called “The World’s Work,” involves all 
the things that people do, both the functions basic to daily living 
and all the qualitative conditions underlying these functions. It 
might well be said that the world’s work includes work and play and 
all other aspects of daily living. 


A. The functions of living—One important aspect of the world’s 
work is that of providing the necessities of all personal and social 
living. The following necessities have been liste 


d as important 
aspects of living upon which the school Program shi 


ould be based: 


Foods Transportation 

Clothing Marketing and consumer education 
Housing Conservation 

Recreation Communication. 


While there are many functions not noted 
group these represent the major concerns 
and energies of all people. 


B. Qualities of livin, 


, in the judgment of the 
which occupy the time 


&—Another important facet of the world’s 
work relates more to the conditions of living than to the actual func- 
tions performed (see Chapter IV). In our judgment the 


following are 
ways of living which should permeate all the activities of the 
citizen: 


Citizenship: Understanding and functioning in groups as a citizen. This involves 
the rudimentary knowledge of democratic Processes, the ability beyond the 
parliamentary procedures to exercise skills in discovering the thinking, interests, 
and problems of others. A basic element with; 


; in it is that of operating in 
continuing groups on the basis of consensus, 


Home living: A stable and effective home relationship, 


Health: A normal, wholesome, physical and mental health condition, 


Guidance: Effective and experienced counsel and guidance on Personal, social 
k iae , 
civic, and occupational relationships, j 


Aesthetics: Opportunity for aesthetic expressio: 


: n thru the fine arts, the crafts, 
music, and other creative outlets of expression, 


Technics: Increasing proficiency in and exi 
living. Such technics might include hi 
pational, civic, or personal interests, 
which are represented on the chart by 


‘tension of technics necessary 
ghly specialized skills for cer! 
They also include skills suc 
the dotted lines extending 
* Attention is called to the fact that disk 2 is broken down into Parts A and B. 


in modern 
tain occu- 
h as those 
thru all the 
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disks. These technics include increasing ability to interpret data, observe. 
compute, read, write, spell, express ideas, and cooperate effectively in OUDE: 

Occupational eficiency: Development of occupational efficiency thru exploration 
of the world’s work, thru basic general occupational preparation, thru work 
and social civic experience. 


Critical thinking: Increasing ability to think critically thru examining assump- 
s of information, interpreting data, identifying points 


tions, comparing source: 
tion or decisions in the light 


of view or bias, and reexamining courses of ac 


of new data. 
PLANNING EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 


To plan adequate educational experiences for the pupils and the 
instructional staff is she first step in reaching productive and satis- 
fying educational results. These experiences should be a valuable 
part of the world’s work (pictured in disks 2A and 2B) and must be 
participated in by all concerned, as portrayed in disks 3 thru 6. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION fe} 
al organization within elementary and 
secondary schools. The program of the schools derives from the 


world’s work and is intimately related to the concerns, interests, and 
and adults. It therefore reflects com- 


problems of children, youth, : 
munity living and brings into play the skills and understandings 
necessary for effective solution of problems and definition of indi- 
vidual and group direction within the life of the community. 

The organization within the schools should.be so constructed that 
there is a maximum of continuity of time between given groups of 
children and teachers who are concerned with their learning, their 
social adjustment, and their problems. A second important element 
in internal organization in each school should be that of providing for 
group faculty planning in the form of graile level wer work, 
teacher teams, and committees concerned ia the a ment of 
the educational opportunities of children thru t wide 9 community 
resources: and a wide divi eaching and learning materials. 


ersity of teac? ts who are particular] 
5 „time teacher assistants who are particularly 
Coordinators and part-time k, problems of children and 


ya z world’s wor 
familiar with aspects of the i “non relative to effective work 


nts 0 
youth, or en poi eet They eft et 
bl a ee “jans developed by the pupils, teachers, princi- 

i Is. 
pals, and patrons of the ere p 
Individual school faculties shou 
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Disk 3 represents the intern 


ganized that one rep- 
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resentative from the building can serve on central planning com- 
mittees. In some schools such a representative might well be a mem- 
ber of a local school planning committee. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 


Disk 4, elementary and secondary planning committees, are 
involved in the planning process assumed to function thruout the 
entire instructional program. Any systemwide planning should 
grow out of active planning within individual schools and should 
be closely related to problems affecting the Population as they carry 
on the major functions of living. The Purposes of general instruc- 
tional planning should be: 


1. To provide a clearinghouse for exchange of information between and 
among schools 
2, To evaluate and disseminate promising Practices 


3. To inject information with regard to Procedures and Problems in other 
school systems 


4. To point direction that instruction mi 
to participate in raising the level of indi 
and world standards. 


ght take in hel 


> lping those concerned 
vidual, school 


» Community, national, 


INSTRUCTIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Disk 5, the instructional advisor 
tion from the elementary- and secondary ‘4 k 
tees and should also have representation from the anning commit- 
and business divisions ‘of the school system aa annel, research, 
termination of committees such as those outli > >€ continuance or 
should come from the recomm 


endations a j in disks 4A and 4B 
other things the instructional aq OF this Council. Among 
responsibility for developin 


viso: F 
g trends in i neil should have advisory 
ating such development, for School System, for evalu- 
gram of teachers, and for 


lanni 
maa Aea fessional enrichment pro- 
the school system. wate Mstructional needs in 


* Attention is called to the fact that disk 4 jg divided į ai 
in Parts A B 
' B, C, and D, 


Y council, should h 


ave representa- 
-school p] 
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THE OFFICE OF INSTRUCTION 


ws nas 6, the office of instruction, is responsible, among other things, 

the work of the coordinators. These coordinators should render 
services to the schools in response to requests for their aid from 
principals and teachers and should be leaders in assisting principals 
and teachers in discovering and utilizing sounder principles and 
practices. It is assumed that both the planning within schools and 
the services rendered by coordinators should be carried on in terms 
of instructional policies which are recognized as basic in the school 
system. A primary responsibility of the coordinators should be to 
help principals and teachers in the development of the general pro- 
gram of the school and to relate their areas of specialty to the 


general program. 
PROFESSIONAL ENRICHMENT 


1 enrichment program” in the system should be 
tire instructional program. In addition to 
the stimulation and experience arising from within each school and 
from committee activity, there should be available in the system the 
following features as aspects of professional enrichment: 

Preservice activity Arrangements should be made to carry on 
directed preservice observations, practice teaching, and internship 


or apprenticeship teaching. Pa K 
Preservice activity should begin with selected pupils in our own 
high schools, thru consultation in the junior and senior years par- 
A particularly, counselors 


ticularly. Members of our teaching staff and, y 
can discover youngs uld be likely to become interested in 


ters who WO Z ¢ 

teaching. These youngsters could be guided in the choice of institu- 

tions of higher learnin they might attend. Their lives might 
tant servic 
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c ae e if proper guidance were 
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study ? 


system. 
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A summer workshop of six weeks and a one or two weeks’ educa- 
tional conference prior to the opening of school should be organized 
and planned in conjunction with the graduate study center. These 
conferences should give the teachers opportunities to bring their 
own unique problems for study and discussion, 


District meetings—Coordinators and consulting teachers, on the 
recommendation of the instructional advisory council, should 
organize and conduct small group activity among teachers in various 
districts of the city as a means of aiding them in developing effective 
technics in using the arts, in extending science servic 


es, and in using 
and evaluating the skills within functional areas. 


Summer experiences—Over a period of five years teachers should 
have opportunity to utilize summer weeks in the following ways: 


1. Advanced study in the graduate stud 


y center or in recognized institutions 
thruout the country 


2. Travel in conducted or pl 


anned tours to various parts of our own and 
other countries as a means of 


aiding them in becoming more fully acquainted 
with the aspects of living and social, civic, and economic functions 


3. A summer of actual work experience or soci 


al civic experience in other 
than educational activity 


4. A summer in the community to develop plans for improving their own wi 


ork 
5. Vac: 


ation time not necessarily related to planned educational experience 
Exchange teaching—It is desirable t 
teachers between school systems and ot 
within systems, in this and in other cou 
ing national and international understa 
All the community should participat 
its social needs in the years ahead. All 
should unite in thinking thry and in 
mon interest to the commu 
certain authority formerly exercised, 
to reach agreed-upon goals. A fairly lar 
tive group of citizens should think 


o provide for exchange of 
her valuable areas of work 


ntries, as a means of extend- 
nding, 
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The school system itself should be organized in such a way that 
every pupil and every member of the personnel would have con- 
tinuous opportunity to participate and would be urged to do so at all 
times on the basis of his interests and his competence. The process 
of planning, carrying out, and evaluating projects together for 
mutually helpful purposes is one of the most significant and promis- 
ing aims of education. The professional improvement program of all 
personnel should be planned and carried forward continually by all 
the personnel working with the pupils, others in the community, insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and specialists in various fields. 


We Believe . .. 


* Genuine reforms in education have usually originated in the 
grass roots; they have not been decreed by a central authority. 


* The task of adapting schools to local needs is one which demands 
cooperative action by the lay public and the professional educator. 


* The schools in all types of community—rural, town, and large 
city—must address themselves to the task of improving the level of 
community life in the areas which they serve. 


* The interaction between the school and its community must be 
characterized by mutual trust and confidence which result, in part, 


from the school’s efforts to promote lay understanding o f educational 
policies and programs. 


* The schools can develop functional civic ideals and a sense of 
civic responsibility in pupils by stimulating and supervising their 
participation in community projects. 


* The schools will be in a superior position to com 
community needs in large cities to the degree that 
of control by the central office is realized. 


e to grips with 
decentralization 


* The schools will benefit to the de 


gree that the central o ce fur- 
nishes consultative services rather tha fice f 


n administrative controls. 


* The creation of curriculum bureaus in large city systems should 
stimulate teachers and principals to Capitalize the relative freedom 
allowed the individual school to determin 


‘ ‘ e the scope and content 
of its program in terms of the needs of its pupils and community n 
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CHAPTER XII 


Cooperative Action—in Metropolitan Areas 


HE METROPOLIS is a relatively recent arrival on the American 
eon It symbolizes modern America. It is the product of a 

highly industrialized society. The complexity of its operations 
tends to introduce new methods of operation, coordination, and con- 
trol. It is fair to say that the metropolis differs from the ordinary 
city not only in degree but also in kind. 


Some Characteristics of the Metropolis 


The most obvious feature of the large city is the fact that, while a 
political entity, it is really an aggregation of widely differing com- 
munities. Disunity rather than integration seems to characterize its 
essential nature.t A second characteristic is the velocity of change 
in the constituent communities. These communities often change 
radically in the course of a decade with respect to the ethnic char- 
acter, religious leanings, economic status, and occupational level of 
their populations. 

A third characteristic is the impersonality of the large city. Indi- 
vidual action appears futile as against the impact of mass action by 
organized groups. The individual citizen in the metropolis usually 
considers it advisable to join a number of organizations to which he 
may appeal for the protection of his individual interests. He seeks 
assistance thru these private groups despite the fact that the large 
city operates numerous public agencies to care for his needs. He is 
apt to complain that his treatment is standardized, impersonal, and 
lacking the satisfactions of a friendly, neighborly helpfulness. 

A fourth characteristic, the mechanization of city life, is univer- 
sally recognized. Home, business, and recreational activities are more 
and more under the push-button type of control. A final characteristic 
of life in large cities is its commercialism. Services to organizations 
and individuals are available on a scale hitherto unrealized—all at a 
price. 

Large cities are currently obsessed by two major problems: (a) the 
tremendous expansion of blighted areas, and (b) the exodus of 
i Steiner, Jese F. Community Organization. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1930. p. 114. 
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families of better than average means to suburban communities. 
The construction of large-scale, garden type communities of multi- 
family dwellings should make for a more attractive, more reward- 
ing type of city life. To the degree that such communities are self- 
contained within the framework of the large city, they offer the 
conditions for a rebirth of community spirit and life. 


Trends in Metropolitan School Systems 


Public-school systems in the large cities have been in operation 
since the middle of the last century. Their complexity of structure 
reflects the continuing effort to meet the needs of rapidly expanding 
communities. These efforts have met with varying degrees of success. 

The very complexity of internal organization in large city-school 
systems has resulted, in the past, in a tendency on the part of admin- 
istrators to be preoccupied with the problems of administration and 
centralized control. The obligation to meet emerging needs usually 
yielded to the prior claims of carrying on business as usual. The 
quest for improved administrative efficienc 
emphasized at the expense of adaptabilit 
obsolete objectives and practices by scho 
on of new ones to meet new needs. 


y was generally over- 
y—of the dropping off of 
ol systems and the taking 


DECENTRALIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL CONTROL 
Fortunately, the inherent weaknesses of 


a central authority.® 
Recognition of the repressive effec: 
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not always been realized must be fr 
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administrators have caused some schools to remain aloof and unre- 
sponsive to the needs of their communities. The progress made 
toward greater adaptability depends upon the intelligent use by each 
principal of freedom to adjust school programs to local needs.* 


DECENTRAĽIZATION OF LAY CONTROL 


The intelligent adaptation of schools to local needs is a responsi- 
bility which the public should share with the professional educator. 
Efforts in this direction should be understood and encouraged by 
the active participation and support of responsible community 
groups. Lack of such participation has resulted in public indiffer- 
ence to the schools. In metropolitan cities such indifference is 
aggravated by the feeling that the citywide board of education is 
too far removed to be genuinely interested in purely community 
problems. What is needed is the return of a certain measure of lay 
control by the board of education to local schoolboards, which are 
in a position to be both more alert and responsive to local needs. 
Such boards should be empowered to meet with representative school- 
community groups, consider their proposals, and submit appropriate 
recommendations to the parent board. 

Communitywide participation is the best single guarantee that 


definite progress will be achieved toward the goal: better schools for 
a better world. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF PERSONNEL 


A missionary zeal to improve the effectiveness of schools in the 
larger cities should not blind one to the gratifying advances already 
made. In these cities the status of the school administrator and 
supervisor has reached a level unsurpassed in other types of com- 
munities. Higher standards of preparation for all levels of school 
service have been achieved. Improved methods for the selection and 
promotion of the staff have been introduced. Salary schedules and 
tenure have protected the economic and professional status of teach- 
ers and supervisors alike. The in-service training program, using 
many of the rich resources of the metropolitan community, has 
tended to make teachers and supervisors aware of current political, 
social, scientific, and cultural achievements.” 


* Ebey, George W. Adaptability Among the Elementary Schools of an American City. Contributions 
to Education, No. 817. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. p. 35, 

5 Association of Assistant Superintendents, City of New York. Training Teachers and Supervisors in 
Service. New York: Board of Education, 1945. 47 p. 
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families of better than average means to suburban communities. 
The construction of large-scale, garden type communities of multi- 
family dwellings should make for a more attractive, more reward- 
ing type of city life. To the degree that such communities are self- 
contained within the framework of the large city, they offer the 
conditions for a rebirth of community spirit and life. 


Trends in Metropolitan School Systems 


Public-school systems in the large cities have been in operation 
since the middle of the last century. Their complexity of structure 
reflects the continuing effort to meet the needs of rapidly expanding 
communities. These efforts have met with varying degrees of success.? 

The very complexity of internal organization in large city-school 
systems has resulted, in the past, in a tendency on the part of admin- 
istrators to be preoccupied with the problems of 


administration and 
centralized control. The oblig 


ation to meet emerging needs usually 
yielded to the prior claims of carrying on business as usual. The 


quest for improved administrative efficiency was generally over- 
emphasized at the expense of adaptability—of the dropping off of 


obsolete objectives and practices by school Systems and the taking 
on of new ones to meet new needs. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL CONTROL 
Fortunately, the inherent weaknesses of centralized control of city- 
school systems are now generally recognized, It is commonly agreed 
that genuine reforms in education have usually originated ‘a a 
schools of some local community; that they have not been d ae 
a central authority.* en deatead by, 
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administrators have caused some schools to remain aloof and unre- 
sponsive to the needs of their communities. The progress made 
toward greater adaptability depends upon the intelligent use by each 
principal of freedom to adjust school programs to local needs.* 


DECENTRALIZATION OF LAY CONTROL 


The intelligent adaptation of schools to local needs is a responsi- 
bility which the public should share with the professional educator. 
Efforts in this direction should be understood and encouraged by 
the active participation and support of responsible community 
groups. Lack of such participation has resulted in public indiffer- 
ence to the schools. In metropolitan cities such indifference is 
aggravated by the feeling that the citywide board of education is 
too far removed to be genuinely interested in purely community 
problems. What is needed is the return of a certain measure of lay 
control by the board of education to local schoolboards, which are 
in a position to be both more alert and responsive to local needs. 
Such boards should be empowered to meet with representative school- 
community groups, consider their proposals, and submit appropriate 
recommendations to the parent board. 

Communitywide participation is the best single guarantee that 
definite progress will be achieved toward the goal: better schools for 
a better world. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF PERSONNEL 


A missionary zeal to improve the effectiveness of schools in the 
larger cities should not blind one to the gratifying advances already 
made. In these cities the status of the school administrator and 
supervisor has reached a level unsurpassed in other types of com- 
munities. Higher standards of preparation for all levels of school 
service have been achieved. Improved methods for the selection and 
promotion of the staff have been introduced. Salary schedules and 
tenure have protected the economic and professional status of teach- 
ers and supervisors alike. The in-service training program, using 
many of the rich resources of the metropolitan community, has 
tended to make teachers and supervisors aware of current political, 
social, scientific, and cultural achievements.” 


e Elementary Schools of an American City. Contributions 
College, Columbia University, 1940. p. 35. 
City of New York. Training Teachers and Supervisors in 
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EXPANSION OF THE CURRICULUM 


One of the most striking indications of the progress made in large 
city systems is to be found in the field of the curriculum. A century 
ago the curriculum in the larger American cities was limited in scope, 
rigid, and centered in traditional subjectmatter and classical learn- 
ing. Since then a few subjects have disappeared entirely from the 
curriculum. On the other hand, new studies have been added far 
more rapidly than the old have been dropped. As a consequence, the 
curriculum has become more complex, diversified, and congested on 
all levels. For example, the following courses have made their 
appearance in the curriculum of large city systems since the turn of 
the century: (a) exploratory courses, (b) vocational courses, (c) 
cooperative education courses, and (d) remedial courses. Equally 
important is the increased velocity of change in the curriculum. 


EMERGENCE OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL IDEA 


The school systems of the larger cities are defi 
of a period of accelerated change with res 
grams of administration, methodology, 
These changes are largely directed towar 
school as an agency for upgrading the 1 
Obviously, in the larger cities the school 
of agencies dedicated to community im 
of services: cultural, social, civic, recreat 
very nature, the most enduring contriby 
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articulate. The rapid growth of larger cities has been accompanied by 
a fusion of their original communities into larger regional aioe 
This process has resulted in a waning of the influence of the loca 
community. Furthermore, existing community groups and agencies 
all too often rock along with little realization of the advantages of 
planned, coordinated action. The emergence of the community coun- 
cil movement within the recent past represents an intelligent attempt 
to remedy this situation. It promises not only the better Servicing 
of community needs but also the stimulation of widespread interest 
in community affairs. 

The American school in all types of community—rural, town, and 
large city—has generally failed to function effectively for the 
improvement of the level of community life. It has too long restricted 
its efforts to objectives which are not concerned with the vital needs 
and problems of day-to-day living, on the local, national, and inter- 
national levels. It has failed to capitalize the motivating reality and 
vitality of such problems in stimulating the well-rounded growth of 
pupils. It has, with certain notable exceptions, been slow to join 


forces with recognized agencies and groups in developing a more 
wholesome community environment for all. 


Metropolitan cities are particularly fortunate in Possessing a 
wealth of public and private agencies organized to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. Hospitals, clinics, health centers, and private organi- 
zations interested in the elimination of specific diseases are avail- 
able to meet the health needs of the community; central libraries, 
neighborhood libraries, school libraries, and traveling libraries are 
available to every interested 


home; museums, botanical gardens, 
and zoos extend their services to the schools and interested com- 
munity groups; parks, schools, and settlement houses offer a varied 


program of recreational activities; public agencies and priv. 
charitable organizations seek to meet the needs of those in distr 
While it is true that sections of the large city vary greatly 
respect to accessibility to such services, the fact remains tha 
comparison with rural or village communities, 
vantaged sections of the large city are relatively we 
erally speaking, the large city school is Primarily co 
Coordination and extended use of such services, 
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ess. 
with 
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even the disad- 
ll endowed. Gen- 
ncerned with the 
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A recent investigation reveals the fact that the schools of one 
metropolitan community are most closely associated with such 
public agencies as the police, fire, and health departments; the 
churches and church-sponsored groups; the social service agencies; 
the libraries, museums, and zoos. Independent school systems ad- 
jacent to the large city report more extensive and rewarding con- 
tacts with parent groups, youth-centered groups, health and recrea- 
tion groups, civic and service groups, and lay advisory groups.’ 
There is a tendency for large city schools to limit their cooperation 
to established organizations, whereas schools in smaller cities tend 
to work more closely with the various voluntary, nonpublic, com- 
munity groups. 

Coordinated action with the local representatives of other city 
departments and citywide organizations is undoubtedly an important 
element in the functioning of the community school. However, if the 
school is to be genuinely responsive to the community, advantage 
should be taken of opportunities to work with community groups 
in developing the school’s program of action. In the interest of 
lay understanding and support of the schools, it is important that this 
be done. It is imperative that this be done in order to assure a total 
environment for children that is both wholesome and stimulating. 

The objection is raised by some that the school’s program of 
activities in the larger cities is strait-jacketed by rigid central office 
requirements. This objection is not supported in fact. District super- 
intendents and principals have long possessed considerable leeway 
in modifying the curriculum, despite the fact that this privilege 
has not been as fully used as it might be. In this connection, Cillié 
makes the following observation concerning the New York City 
schools: “Not only was the writer assured on more than one occasion 
by administrators of the centralized system that the courses of study 
could be modified, but the fact is actually stated in some of the 
courses of study themselves.” 1° 

Cillié’s observation is confirmed by Lawson, who recognizes two 
characteristics in recent curriculum developments in city-school 
systems: (a) an increased attention to the present needs and inter- 
ests of the pupils; and (b) the development of materials in large 

9 Westby, Cleve O., op. cit., p. 51. 


1Cillié, Francois S. Centralization or Decentralization? Contributions to Education, No. 789, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. p. 35-36. 
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flexible units, with decreasing emphasis on small compartmentalized 
areas of knowledge." 

Despite this acknowledged leeway, the fact remains that the most 
noteworthy advances in introducing the community school idea are 
to be found in rural or small town rather than in large city schools 
(see Chapters VII and X). This condition cannot be rationalized 
in terms of greater educational or civic leadership in the smaller com- 
munities. Spears’? has attempted an explanation based upon the 
following considerations: (a) preoccupation of the staff in large city 
schools with the administrative machinery of school control; (b) 
specialization of teaching in large city schools; (c) lack of firsthand 
knowledge, on the part of city teachers, of the out-of-school activ 
of their pupils; (d) community pressure against changing the 
cedures or programs of the city school; and (e) existence of 
social agencies for community improvement in the city situ 
Whatever the reason, further Progress in realizing the comn 
school idea in large cities is contingent upon the easing of central 
office controls and the readiness of the staff to make the fullest 
possible use of their increasing freedom of action. The granting of 


leeway must be accompanied by the assumption of responsibility for 
the wise use of discretionary powers. 
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The community responsibilities of superintendents and principals 
are not, generally speaking, clearly defined by state statute or 
schoolboard regulation. The actual assumption of such responsibili- 
ties is far in advance of empowering legislation. Thus, in a survey of 
186 cities it was found that the regulations of only four cities 
specifically mentioned community relations as a responsibility of the 
superintendent. Furthermore, the principal is assigned a similar area 
of responsibility in the regulations of only one city.’ In the absence 
of a clear-cut statement of policy regarding the community responsi- 
bilities of the superintendent, the possibility of unnecessary friction 
between the superintendent, the board of education, and certain 
community groups will continue to exist. 

In the interest of childhood and youth the interaction between the 
school system and its supporting communities must be characterized 
by mutual trust and confidence. In metropolitan cities the quality 
of this interaction is largely determined by the effectiveness of dis- 
trict superintendents and school principals in promoting lay under- 
standing of educational policies and programs. 

The attempt to emphasize the community school idea opens the 
individual school or school system to the threat of exploitation by 
well-organized pressure groups. The objectives of such groups are 
all too often determined not by considerations of the common good 
but by the expected benefits accruing to a militant minority group. 
The superintendent and the professional staff must be alert, courage- 
ous, and effective in opposing the attempts of pressure groups to con- 
trol school programs and policies: 


It is definitely the responsibility of the superintendent to assume the spear- 
head position in opposing such pressure organizations. In this he may or may not 
have the full support of his board, since these organizations sometimes seek to 
realize their objectives through the placement of their members on the board, 
In such an event the public must be aroused to the dangers threatening the 
schools, even at the cost of the superintendent’s position. 


Examples of the Community School Idea in Action 


The remainder of the chapter will be largely devoted to outstand- 
ing examples of service rendered to their community by schools in 


‘Jennings, Joe. Rules and Regulations Concerning the Employed Personnel of City Schools. Contri- 
bution to Education, No. 68. Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1929. P. 46-54, 

“ Reavis, William C. “Community Functions of School Administrators.” The School and the Urban 
Community. Proceedings, Eleventh Annual Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. p. 24. 
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In Boston—The Frank V. Thompson School of Boston has car- 
ried forward several projects that, thru the years, have served to 
improve community conditions. The drive against ragweed is an 
instance in point. The relationship between ragweed pollen and 
hay fever was made the subject of a health talk. Letters were writ- 
ten to parents urging them to indicate their willingness to have their 
premises cleared of ragweed. The replies were returned to the school 
and tabulated by streets. Pupils who were not susceptible to hay 
fever collected the weed and brought it to school for incineration, 
Subsequently the adults of the community took over this responsi- 
bility. A similar degree of success resulted from the efforts of the 
school to clean up yards, lawns, and old flower beds. The parents, 
awakened to a sense of personal responsibility for improving the 
appearance of their lawns and yards, gave their fu 


ul measure of 
active cooperation. 


In New York—The pupils, parents, and staff of P 
Queens, New York City, played an important part i 
drive for better housing in the district known as 
Along the railroad tracks and in the immediate vicin 
lay a blighted area of dilapidated houses, This area was notorious 
for its rate of disease, immorality, delinquency, and crime. To the 
pupils the study of the problems of slum clearance and good housing 
was more than a matter of purely academic concern. Certain pupils, 
members of the Photography Club, planned to take a number of 
photographs of housing conditions in the blighted area. These were 
turned over to the teachers of civics, wh 
tion before pupils, teachers 
this period the officers of 
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For example, the Stapleton area of Staten Island, New York City, 
was plagued during 1940 by disturbances committed by a group of 
unemployed young men. Police action offered a temporary rather 
than a permanent solution of the problem. The matter was 
indignantly discussed at meetings of the parents association of the 
Stapleton School. Subsequently the general problem was explored by 
the school staff and the upper-grade pupils. A plan of action leading 
to the establishment of a youth center was supported by pupils, 
teachers, parents, and representative citizens. As their contribution, 
the pupils agreed to decorate the center and to provide funds thru a 
school entertainment; the teachers arranged to study the problem, 
staff the project, and obtain community support; the parents 
promised to obtain publicity, investigate employment opportunities, 
and exercise financial control over the project. Quarters were obtained 
in the Stapleton Village Hall. A recreational program was introduced 
as well as limited educational and guidance programs. After four 
months the Welfare Council of New York City furnished financial 
support. Membership at the youth center reached a total of 130 
youths and then declined with our entrance into the war. In 1942 the 
center was closed. After the lapse of one year a new center for teen- 
age youth was opened. The new quarters were larger and better 
equipped than the original. There are at present six hundred mem- 
bers and a dynamic program of activities. The Stapleton Youth 
Recreation Center is now a fully recognized member organization of 
the Staten Island Community Chest. In view of the fact that the 
Center now services children from the entire island, its name has 
recently been changed to the Staten Island Youth Recreation Center. 


In Cleveland—An interesting enterprise in the coordination of 
community agencies is reported by the Paul Revere School District 
of Cleveland. This project, a joint venture of the public schools of 
the district and the Hiram House Social Settlement, is designed to 
develop a fuller understanding of neighborhood problems and needs 
in parents and children. Particular emphasis is placed upon the 
discussion of problems of child growth with the parents of preschool 
and primary-school children. Furthermore, a number of services for 
children which the schools are unable to provide have been intro- 
duced by Hiram House. For example, the advantages of summer 
camping have been made available to children; competent leadership 
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certain metropolitan cities. Those examples which incorporate 
firsthand experience with the potential of group power and group 


responsibility may justifiably be said to advance the cause of our 
democratic way of life. 


ESTABLISHING AREAS OF UNDERSTANDING 


An important need in contemporary education is the teaching 
Americans to understand countries and peoples, their problems, vie 
points, and aspirations. Serious gaps have been revealed by the war 
with respect to Soviet Russia, the Far East, and, to a lesser degree, 
the countries of South America. Better trained teachers, improved 
facilities, new texts, and a more effective approach are needed. Par- 


ticular areas or countries must be studied in the light of the emerging 
world pattern. 


These areas of understandin: 
have a contribution to make t 


of 


g are especially important in that they 
o the solution of the outstanding prob- 
lem facing all mankind—the building of an enduring peace. Realizing 
the intense interest of youth in the scheduled UNO Conference at 
San Francisco, the Los Angeles city schools 
brochure, Our Schools and 
clearly indicates the powe in helping 
to build the peace.’ Needless to say, this brochure met with wide 
ult organizations, 


: p ells High 
School, Chicago. It is concerned wi 

enlightened insight into the role of thi 
munity living. 


e 
*sLos Angeles City Schools. Our Schools and a Sec 
Angeles: Board of Education, 1945. 31 iii 
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tion in these conferences, individual pastors have frequently con- 
tributed their time and services to the auditorium arts program, the 
School of Leadership, and the curriculum planning groups. 

The Wells curriculum committee systematically mails a return 
postcard on which pastors may list current church activities which 
may be announced in school news sheets and on bulletin-boards. 
Students may be freed from classes for religious instruction. Definite 
recognition is given in social studies classes for participation in 
church-sponsored activities. Both the school and the church have 
benefited from the cooperative program.’® 

What has been done at Wells High School may be neither wise nor 
practicable in other situations. Laws, regulations, and the spirit 
of public opinion may forbid a similar venture elsewhere. 


ESTABLISHING WORK HABITS AND ATTITUDES 


Despite the admitted necessity of preventing the exploitation of 
children by shortsighted employers, the feeling persists that work 
experiences have invaluable contributions to make to the well- 
rounded development of youth. Similar values are attributed to 
voluntary youth service activities with recognized community 
agencies. In the interest of youth, schools should be prepared to 
organize and supervise the work and service activities of their 
students. The services of competent, trained personnel must be 
available in the schools to undertake these functions (see Chapter 
VII). 

The type of program under consideration is not directly con- 
cerned with the simple work experiences which are the birthright 
of every child, such as household chores and errands for friends and 
neighbors. The suggested program is particularly concerned with 
the development of work opportunities for interested students in 
the senior high-school grades. Obviously, community service experi- 
ences should not be restricted to secondary-school students. Every 
pupil should have experiences of this type every year of his school 
career." 

The program of cooperative education in the New York City high 
schools aims to combine theoretical instruction in the classroom 


18 Information from a report prepared for this arbook by Paul R. Pierce, princi Vells Hig! 
School, Chicago, in October 1945. a ” PREPS eS OTR 

Seyfert, Warren C. “Providing Work and Service Experience for Postwar Youth.” American Edu- 
cation in the Postwar Period. Forty-Fourth Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. Chapter 7, p. 139-66. 
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i i he job. All Cooperative pupi 
$ l experience on t i 
yon pay ara classes in the first two years of high school. 
a i their junior and senior years cooperative pupils who are 
a a years of age and over attend classes and business on alternate 
sixteen : Š 
weeks. Students work in pairs, one at school an 


the job is always covered. 


Supervision of pupils on the job and the correlation of work 

: ith classroom studies are achieved thru the combined 

pe eee fs cators and employers. The cooperative course has not 

severe to serve merely as an employment bureau. It is 
ee. 


ducation combining classroom training and practical experience, 
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According to the director of the program: 
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upervised work experience, 
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ith a heightened sense of social re- 
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religious, vocational, and economic, among others. These diversities 
are more or less accepted as an acknowledged feature of urban life. 
Unfortunately, however, the members of certain groups are either 
disregarded or rejected by the dominant groups. Tensions and 
resentments are developed which may result in intergroup violence. 

The problem of developing intergroup understanding is a major 
concern of the public schools. A sense of common humanity imposes 
this task upon educators wherever prejudice denies equality of oppor- 
tunity to the individual on the basis of race, color, or creed. It is a 
task which cannot be accomplished by an appeal to high-sounding 
slogans. A complacent optimism must not lead us to underestimate 
the difficulties involved in conditioning attitudes nor to place too 
much faith in citywide programs of action. Each school, each class- 


room must develop its program of action in line with the specific 
problems confronting it. 


It is worthy of note that certain schools achieve outstanding 
results in improved intergroup relations without resorting to formal 
programs. In such cases the friendliness of the school to pupils, 
teachers, parents, and others induces a feeling of security and of 
belonging. The very atmosphere of such schools calls forth a spirit 


of teamwork and mutual respect. Consider, for example, the case 
of the Quincy School: 


The Quincy School is located in an area commonly known as the heart of 
Boston’s Chinatown, It is a district of limited space, crowded tenements, factory 
blocks, and teeming industrial traffic. The people who live in the neighborhood 
represent a cross-section of the races that make up America’s “melting pot.” 
Chinese, Syrians, Greeks, Italians, and Portuguese predominate. As many as 
nineteen nationalities are represented in the school enrolment. There is never a 
suggestion of racial or religious antagonism in evidence. This fact may be re- 
garded as the outstanding contribution of the school to the morale of the com- 
munity. 

Daily classroom work, general assemblies, visiting days for parents, and home 
and school associations meetings constantly show an appreciation of old world 
customs and, at the same time, develop a sense of responsibility and patriotism 
that is difficult to match in other parts of the city. 

A typical example of this development of a friendly spirit among the different 
races may be cited in an account of a meeting of the Boston Home and School 
Association at the school. Representatives of the Association from all schools in 
the city met here. The programs, made by the children, contained a word of 
welcome in a dozen languages. An entertainment was presented which opened 
with songs, games, and dances of various countries and concluded with patriotic 
recitations and songs. ` 
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During Art Week pupils bring in vases, embroideries, silks, and costumes of 
the lands of their forefathers. During the wartime rationing registration programs, 
posters and placards of instructions were Prepared by the pupils in several 
languages. Pupils, alumni, and friends of the school served as translators and 
interpreters. 


The problem of developing wholesome intercultural relations has 


regional variations, as is clearly revealed by the program of the Dana 
Junior High School in Los Angeles: 


Since the war the student personnel at Dana has 
heterogeneous American group with backgrounds w 
socio-economic level, and culture. 


changed. It is now a very 
hich vary in race, religion, 


There is a constant need for a positive program to teach th 
democracy. The meaning of the word “democracy” 
Even when taught, it sometimes fails to acquire sig 

To improve this situation, two programs on inter 


gates. The purpose of the mee 
and community problems. 


police, the district attorney, j i 
community leaders presented i irae 
a ng out of the 
of the students were highly illuminati °S. The reactions 


suggestions were offered. 
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The superintendent of schools presided at conferences between 
student representatives and his staff, at which matters of school 
planning and programming were discussed. The Youth Service Pro- 
gram, for which a budgetary appropriation of $100,000 was made, 
was an outgrowth of these conferences. This program is geared to the 
following major objectives: 

1. To encourage youth to solve its own problems thru the medium of student 
councils, study groups, and interschool committees, under teacher guidance. 

2. To furnish services to youth, by making such school facilities as play- 
grounds, shops, gymnasiums, and swimming pools available both during and 
after school hours, under adequate teacher and community leadership. 

3. To assure more effective cooperation between the school, the community, 
and other character-building and community-serving programs for youth in after- 
school hours. The board of education provides trained personnel to supervise this 


program and to modify the curriculum, as needed, to help realize the objectives 
of good citizenship. 


4. To prevent and correct tendencies in youth towards delinquency. 


It is interesting to note that the student delegates at the meetings 
of the Youth Forum pleaded for greater emphasis on spiritual values 
in the school curriculum. In response to this suggestion the Los 
Angeles schools have prepared a manual, entitled Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education. This manual suggests materials and methods 


for developing the attributes of sound character and responsible 
citizenship.’ 


PREPARING FOR LEISURE 


Education for leisure plays a major role in the core curriculum of 
the Wells High School, Chicago. 

A direct affiliation has been developed between community associa- 
tions and core learning fields. Each semester, surveys of neighbor- 
hood clubs are made by ninth-grade classes in social studies, spot 
maps being used to record and interpret results. Following thru, the 
students take up membership in community youth organizations of 
their choice. Such affiliation and service are recognized as a part of 
the social studies work. 

Thru the auditorium program, community association officers 
have from time to time addressed the student body regarding sery- 
ice thru youth organizations. Wells students serve as members and 
leaders of Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops, in Cisca and Hi-Y, in 


Elliott, J. Paul. “Los Angeles Rallies Its Young People.” Progressive Education 22: 25 27-28; 
April 1945, X ; 
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summer camps, in lifeguard corps, in the management of elementary- 
school tournaments, in youth forums, and in child-care centers. ; 

The Wells School of Leadership was established by the seniors in 
1940 as a project for classes in civics. Representatives of these classes 
form a steering committee which invites leaders in the community in 
the professions, business, fine and practical arts 
social work, politics, and fraternal activities to c 
the School of Leadership. Before the “School” 
enlists with a community agency for an apprentic 

Close cooperation and mutual esteem have m 
between Wells High School and the social center 
Field trips are arranged by social studies class 
of their program. In many cases students who 
remain to participate. Some have become leade 
activities of the children’s groups. 

How to read a newspaper intelligently is Stressed in the core cur- 
riculum. “Reading Newspapers and Magazines,” “Interpreting the 
Modern World thru Nonfiction,” and “Exposing the Channels of 
Propaganda” comprise some of the Major 1 Š 
Radio forms an integral part of core English, “ 
of the Radio” being an early learning unit. Engli 
better listening habits. The Wells Radio Wo 
radio scripts. Two other fields of communicat: 
and the theater, enter the curriculum in the u 
tures Discriminately” and 
Civic Purposes.” 
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culu nits “Using Motion Pic- 
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ROOTING THE SCHOOL IN THE COMMUNITY 
The illustrations which follow are typical of a multiplie; t 
: Plicity of proj- 
ects undertaken by schools in lar, y of pro) 
of conditions within their immediate 
and meaning into the concept of the 
for social action and social progress. T 


when youth, in later years, lends a hand i bi 
problems of national and international relations P 
In Detroit—Cooley High School of Detroit reports an inter stin 
project in surveying and planning the school communit Tis esting 
prise originated in a Proposal that the pupils prepare a ke aaan 
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sional model of the school community in accordance with the recog- 
nized principles of community planning. This model, in the making 
of which more than two hundred pupils participated, was placed on 
display at the board of education offices and subsequently at the art 
museum. An evaluation of the activity led to the conviction that 
many pupils were unfamiliar with present conditions within the 
school community. To overcome this lack of information a survey of 
actual conditions as to land use and as to the character, needs, and 
interests of the population was undertaken. Each pupil participating 
in the project was assigned to survey a block within a half mile of 
home. In all, eighteen hundred blocks were reported upon and 
plotted. The maps prepared from the assembled data will be made 
available to community organizations for consideration and action. 
Eventually, a new model of the community will be prepared, based 
upon the survey of land use, investigation of the wishes of the resi- 
dents, and study of the proposals of the City Planning Commission. 

That youth can carry forward an intelligent program of action for 
securing adequate play facilities is clearly indicated by the work of 
the Jefferson School in Detroit. This school, a junior high school, with 
an enrolment of fifteen hundred pupils, has a half-acre playground 
scheduled to be absorbed by a new express highway. This proposal 
was widely known to the pupils as a result of their study of a unit on 
city planning, transportation, recreation, and housing, as related to 
the school community. Prompted by their natural eagerness to obtain 
larger playground facilities, the pupils participated in a forum dis- 
cussion of the problem at a meeting of the Western District Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. As a result of this meeting and subsequent 
discussions of the problem at school, the pupils decided to circulate 
petitions urging the condemnation of land for an enlarged play- 
ground. In this decision they were actively supported by the pupils 
of the neighboring Poe Elementary School. Some opposition was 
encountered from certain property owners who felt that their hold- 
ings would be adversely affected. Special meetings were arranged to 
permit these individuals to discuss their grievances. Eventually 
the City Planning Commission allotted thirty-five acres for a play- 
ground in the revised master plan. What is even more important from 
the educational point of view is the fact that the pupils learned, 
thru experience, that cooperative effort can really achieve results 
in community improvement. 
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has been provided for their out-of-school activities thruout the year. 
The discussion of neighborhood facilities and needs has been fea- 
tured in the programs of the public schools of the district. A neigh- 
borhood office, jointly established by the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation and Hiram House in the Revere School, 
house for neighborhood needs and activities thr 
Community agencies operating in this area 
churches, welfare agencies, social agencies, an 
ingly aware of the shortsightedness and inefficie 
independent action. 


Serves as a clearing- 
uout the entire year. 
5 including schools, 
d others, are increas- 
ncy of uncoordinated, 


Leeway Essential for Extension of 
Community School Idea 


0 ements in human relations, in com- 
munity health, in cultural standards, among others, which have been 
brought about by dynamic school participation in community affairs. 
While the area of operations is usually limited to the local school 
community, there is no fundamental obstacle to the extension of the 


, however worth 


unintelligent application and mediocre 


Cooperative Planning Prior to the 


Preparatio 
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In this chapter an attempt has been made to point up the fact that 
certain schools in metropolitan cities have been outstandingly suc- 
cessful in serving their communities. They have done so despite the 
common assertion that all schools in large cities are dominated by 
bureaucratic controls making for inflexibility and regimentation. 
Their success raises a serious question as to whether principals 
and teachers have used their discretionary powers in curriculum mak- 
ing to best advantage. 


Local Boards of Education in Large Cities 


The board of education, in large cities as elsewhere, makes the 
final decisions on questions of broad educational policy. Since it 
represents the public it is important that it take the general public 
into its confidence and keep it fully informed with reference to the 
major projects or problems under consideration. However important, 
efforts in this direction sometimes overtax the time and energy of the 
members of the citywide board. This burden is particularly common 
when members of the board are expected to attend meetings of local 
groups interested in school projects within their immediate neigh- 
borhoods. Some of these meetings deal with problems which might be 
effectively handled by the professional staff. Others are concerned 
with problems requiring board action. In either event, attendance 
at countless meetings proves so taxing at times as to interfere with 
the effective functioning of the membership of the citywide board. 

The organization of local or district schoolboards in the larger 
cities offers a means of establishing better relations between the 
city board of education and the general public. Local school problems 
might well be cleared thru the local schoolboards. It seems likely 
that the functioning of local boards, which are granted specifically 
assigned functions by the citywide board, would help to bring about 
a rebirth of lay interest in the schools. 


Superintendent and Measures for Improved Functioning 


The superintendent of schools in metropolitan areas is primarily 
concerned with the problems involved in implementing the policies 
and programs adopted, with his advice and counsel, by the board of 
education. As professional adviser to the board, it is imperative that 
he keep its membership informed as to current developments in the 
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purposes and scope of public education. For example, the expansion 
of facilities for the education of the veteran, the adult, and the child 
of preschool age constitutes a proper area for discussion and action 
in these postwar years. His proposals for the reorganization of the 
structure of the school system should be motivated by the desire to 
develop a more functional type of organization. By way of illustra- 
tion, the policy of assigning assistant superintendents to positions in 
the field, with broad discretionary powers, might be proposed as a 
means of reducing the evils of highly centralized control and of 
returning the schools to the people. 

All too often, however, the possibilities of the position of field 
superintendent are restricted by the time-consuming nature of 
routine administrative work. As a result, the supervisory and com- 
munity functions have suffered. It is in the exercise of these func- 
tions that the field superintendent acquires professional stature and 
leadership in community affairs. Granted an easing of routine work, 
the field superintendent should labor unceasingly for the improve- 
ment of instruction and of school-community relationships. 

The position of field superintendent also offers the professional 
staff and the lay public a convenient means of channeling requests 
and suggestions to the central office. Since many of these items can 
be adjusted on the local level by the field superintendent, the central 
office is relieved of innumerable demands on its time and attention. 
In either event, the field superintendent should keep the central office 


informed as to local conditions, emerging problems, and current 
projects. 


Function of the Citywide Curriculum Bureau 


The establishment of a curriculum bureau serves as another 
approach towards responsible decentralized control. This bureau 
should stimulate, coordinate, guide, and assist the efforts of field 
superintendent, principal, and teacher, 
deprive them of latitude in determining 
curriculum within the broad framework o 
In developing the citywide curriculum the 
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appraisal of sound pr 
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The curriculum bureau is necessarily a staff or service, rather than 
a line organization. Ideally, it should be closely affliated with the 
curriculum council, a consultative and coordinating agency, the mem- 
bership of which consists of representatives of various school levels 
and services. Therė should be a two-way flow of ideas regarding the 
curriculum: (a) from the schools to the district superintendents, to 
the divisional superintendents, to the curriculum council, to the 
curriculum bureau; and (b) from the curriculum committees to the 
curriculum council, to the curriculum bureau, to the superintendent, 
and thence to divisional, district, and school heads. This two-way 
flow of ideas should make for a vigorous interchange of ideas between 
the feld and the curriculum bureau. 

At least four clearly defined functions should be carried on by 
the curriculum bureau: (a) research, (b) production, (c) appraisal, 
and (d) selection of instructional materials and supplies including 
textbooks, library books, visual aids, and auditory aids. The full- 
time staff assigned to these functions may be limited in number, not 
exceeding twenty persons in all. The production of manuals, guides, 
syllabuses, and courses of study may be carried forward by commit- 
tees of teachers and supervisors. It is advisable that the secretary and 
key members of each committee be released for full-time work on the 
project. Prior to transmittal the report should be carefully reviewed 
and shaped up by a member of the editorial staff of the curriculum 
bureau. The report should then be critically examined by the cur- 
riculum council before being approved for publication (see Chapter 
XI). This step permits the accredited representative of each school 


level or service to suggest changes or revisions in the light of the over- 


all design of the curriculum. ; : : 
The combined efforts of the curriculum council, the curriculum 


bureau, and the working committees of teachers tend to assure a 
curriculum which is democratically formulated, comprehensive in 
scope, suggestive in character, carefully evaluated, and supplemented 
with specific provision for the instructional materials and facilities 
required. k 

~ The appraisal function of the curriculum bureau should be con- 
cerned with the problems faced by supervisors and teachers in work- 
ing with the new curriculum. Observations, reports, and test results 
should furnish basic data as to the adequacy of the curriculum and 


ideas for its improvement. It is expected that the appraisal program 
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coordination of available services promise rich dividends in happier, 
better-adjusted children. 


This chapter has been concerned with some of the problems faced 
by the superintendent of a large city-school system in guiding the 
development of the school program. High on the list of such problems 
is that of determining which of a host of areas competing for atten- 
tion shall be included in the citywide curriculum of the immediate 
future. A second problem is that of gearing the program of the indi- 
vidual school to the needs of the school community. Programs for 
improving the functional character of education, for focusing its 
attention upon problems of “the here and now” call for the best 
thinking of representative parents, teachers, and school adminis- 
trators. Present indications point to the marked extension of the 
relatively self-contained, garden type community as the local unit 
in the metropolis of the future, a development making for increas- 
ing decentralization and community participation in educational 
control. The superintendent of schools in large cities should plan 


now to obtain for children and adults alike the fullest possible 


advantages of these trends. In so doing he is privileged to help shape 


the better tomorrow of city life. 


We Believe . . . 


* The limitations of poverty and vision within any community 
should not be permitted to stifle the development of citizens who 
may later spread themselves thruout the nation. 


X Only thru major participation by the state in the financial sup- 
port of public education can a minimum of educational opportunity 
be assured to every child. 


* State systems of financial support do not need to lead to state 
educational dictatorship. Responsibility for avoiding such centraliza- 
tion rests upon both local and state educational leaders. 


* The state department of education is the state’s agency for 
administering and guiding the state’s educational policies thru 


democratic and cooperative relationships developed with local school 
systems. 


* The state is concerned with the quality of the teacher in every 
classroom and for that reason must cooperate with local school sys- 
tems and colleges with respect to teacher preparation 


, recruitment, 
selection, certification, placement, and in-service train 


ing. 


* The state’s program for the improvement and co 
instruction should seek to develop the maximum o 
school personnel within each local district. 


ordination of 
Í self-direction by 


* One of the states major responsibilities is t 
initiative and experimentation for the purpose of 
tional innovations that can be made available to 


0 encourage local 
discovering educa- 
all districts, 


X If schools for new national and world conditions are to be 
developed, state and local school leaders must encourage the par- 
ticipation of all citizens in school planning and school financial 
support. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Cooperative Action—at the State Level 


sary a reorientation of our understanding of educational 

relationships—local, state, and national. The problems with 
which men deal are no longer isolated problems. They are parts of 
state, national, or world patterns. They involve in their solution 
the cooperation and understanding of large groups scattered over 
wide areas. It is, therefore, necessary to build modern educational 
programs upon more than local support and local needs. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to emphasize some of the 
possibilities of local and state cooperation. Emphasis in this year- 
book has been upon the “grass roots” or local educational programs. 
It has been argued that if education is to “make a difference” it must 
enter into the daily lives and activities of the people of the com- 
munity. The school program must help people to do better the 
desirable things that they want to do to improve their social and 
economic lives as citizens in a local, state, national, and world set- 
ting. Fundamental as this local approach is to educational progress, 
it ultimately involves state relationships. How to have state leader- 
ship and participation without destroying local initiative is the crux 


of the matter. 


M's: EVENTS during the recent war period have made neces- 


Cooperative and Democratic State Leadership 


There must be equality of educational opportunities for all the 
children in order that there may be equality ak social andieconomiie 
Opportunity for all the people. The limitatio nis Ge pover taina 
given area should not be permitted to stifle the development of 
citizens who may spread themselves across the nation, and yet ae 
must not overlook the importance of PEGSEENIS logal enterprise, 
We must remember that it was thru the exercise “8 Sees 
in all aspects of human endeavor that we have ae : Ameri- 
can way of living. This is true of education as ot the aspects 
of our development. 

We must iat forget, however, that we ape ee aa a 
tion and interdependence as our population ; rai a as we 
have developed our social and governmental! $ ` use of 
[247] 
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i ssume that today it is wise in a 
i oe ee a aiaia educational opportunity for 
ame oh = cannot afford to have ignorance and lack of educa- 
Gm E cilities persisting in certain areas of a state, because of a 
ha f nal resources, or a lack of vision on the part of the 
- P or a lack of educational leadership which does not under- 
n not concern itself about the needs of society. MPS 

The approach to equalizing educational opportuni Si : 

country has taken a rather interesting and varied pattern. In som 
there is complete support of a minimum standard educa- 
Se opportunity. In other states there is an equalizing fund, Poa 
in others a per-pupil appropriation. The trend seems to be a e 
states to recognize the responsibility of state ssa bs under- 
write a minimum guarantee of educational opportunity, i mish 
ment toward a larger part in the financing of public schools on 
state funds is not confined to any region but seems to be ag ing 
over the nation rapidly. The fundamental law of Practica hep 
state assigns the legal responsibility for public acral a 
state, but in most states that responsibility has been delegate t o the 
local community.* Where there is a fairly equitable distribution of 
resources this can be done to the advantage of local initiative, but 
where unequal distribution of resources exists, as is the case in most 
states, such delegation of authority has resulted in 
educational inequality. ; 

The proponents of pure democracy might view w 
of alarm the notion that a state in assuming a high de 
support might also assume prerogatives of educatio 
would stifle local initiative. Such state dominatio 
to accompany major state financial support. Aft 
composed of its component parts. Its represent 
every section of the state, and the men who consti 
are sensitive to the notion of preserving local in 
that have to do with local educational administr 
bility. There are examples of state s 


unnecessary 


ith some degree 
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nal control that 
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k ing of the phrase “education, the legal function of the state” is sometimes debated. Space 
is PAE here for consideration of the arguments, but the reader i 
State Function?—No, Not Primarily” by R. V, 


“Education, a 
Hunkins (December 1945, p, 22, 80) and 
Legally a State Function” by J. C. Moffitt (F 


+P. “Education— 
ebruary 1946, p. 25-26): both in the American School 

Board Journal, Also see the polici tate School Officers published 

in the School Executi: 

tional Authority” 


Dominance of State Educa- 


upervision, September 1944, 
p. 331-48. 
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ship—not state dictatorship—thru financial aid to local districts. 
This state participation, without autocratic or dictatorial procedures, 
is both possible and necessary. 

The state’s role is one of stimulation, leadership, and guidance. 
The state should put behind the education of every child, without 
limitation as to race, creed, or geographical location, a guarantee 
of a minimum educational opportunity that meets desirable stand- 
ards. At the same time there should be provision for the local com- 
munity, thru its own financial resources, to build upon the minimum 
program in terms of local ability, local need, and local ambition. 

In equalizing the educational opportunities for minority groups 
the state can be particularly helpful. In many areas where gross 
inequalities for minority groups exist these groups are actually in 
the majority. It is especially difficult in such areas to provide for any 
degree of equality thru local effort. It has already been demonstrated 
in several states that where there is substantial state participation 
in the financing of school systems and where there is strong state 
leadership in the development of other phases of education, these 
inequalities can be rapidly overcome. It is also evident that where 
such equalization has taken place a great deal of racial tension has 
been eliminated and democratic participation in all phases of human 
life has been advanced. Progress along this line can be materially 
hastened and society generally greatly benefited when such state 
Participation is provided. 

Educators quite generally 
a responsibility for major fin 


are quick to admit that the states have 
ancial support of public education, but 


they are not so sure that the state should do anything more than 


collect and distribute funds. Yet the primary purpose of the school 
t vital point in that program is where 


n aRt : e mos 
ee . peo pai et. Unless the school succeeds here, the 
state’s financial effort is largely nullified and tel onanan, miga 5 
buses, and other tools of education are = um, ios Realizing 
the fundamental importance of the quality EF EA 
people have felt that the state should me its a a a in this 
field in keeping with the larger part it is now playing e financial 
cee dangers inherent in state aang involving 
instruction. State control of the curriculum, io aE 8, e ia 
of educational dictatorship. Almost as mail ees 
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part of large political units, such as the State, to become a 
and to demand a uniform program which stifles initiative and cu Š 
creative thinking. The principle of building the school program upo 
community needs (see Chapters X, XI, and XII) cannot become 
operative when state educational agencies discourage local initiative 
and crystallize education plans. The real problem of the state in 
improving instruction is to discover and to 
and procedures which will stimulate loc 
destroying local initiative. 

State departments of education occu ] 
states. They are potentially among the most effective agencies for 
educational leadership. There are, of course, other sources of leader- 
ship. Institutions of higher learning, professional organizations, lay 
groups, and outstanding local school Systems may all have contribu- 


put into practice policies 
al communities without 


Py key positions in most 


-state cooperation the st: 
clear understanding of the prob 


appreciation of democratic valu 


ate staff must have a 
lems and issues of the day, a deep 

es, and great skill in working with 
people. Such leadership wil] function properly only when there is a 
free and pleasant interaction among classroom teachers, school 
administrators, and laymen, A flexible, adaptable state program is 
essential, and its objectives and procedures must be constantly 
evaluated to see if they are in 


keeping with current needs and pos- 
sibilities for future advancement, 


Some Specific Areas of 


Local-State Cooperation 
Partly because of 


conflicts in the 
ere has been som 
and “these matt 
final demarcation 
eight states or even within the bounds 


Past between local and state 
e tendency to say “these things 
ers are for local action,” It is 
can be laid out for the forty- 
of a single state, Theoretically 
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the state department of education is concerned with all aspects of 
education in the state. Actually it would be both physically impos- 
sible and certainly unwise for the state department to attempt to 
execute the entire program. Theoretically the local district is 
responsible for the program within the district, but actually it can- 
not carry out its duties without state aid or within a state frame- 
work that fails to recognize local conditions and needs. In most 
specific areas, therefore, there will be varying degrees of state par- 
ticipation and a “two-way” relationship which will change from 
time to time. 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

When the state administration communicates with the local school 
system concerning the instructional program, its chief medium is the 
curriculum publication. During the period between the first and 
second World Wars literally hundreds of state curriculum publica- 
tions were issued. The preparation of such publications, if done 


ocal classroom teachers and administrators, is 


cooperatively with 1 i A j 
an excellent means of improving instruction. State curriculum pub- 
lications can have a pronounced effect on the kind of curriculum that 


is developed in the individual school and classroom. The state 
syllabus should be representative of the best in curriculum content 
and methods. For that reason such publications should always be in 
the nature of suggestions. If they are authoritarian, they may easily 
curb initiative and stifle desirable local efforts to experiment, to use 
new materials, and to apply the most recent findings of p 
Curriculum improvement should be a — isi utiliz- 
ing those elements of culture and daily B my phe ie iio 
ingful and significant. The state, therefore, should set up machinery 


isi f the total school pro- 
i raisal and revision 0 c r 
wherebya continuos BPE ative state curriculum committee, with 


i epresent $ š 
gram are achieved. A rep is an effective means of carrying the 


R ittees A 
local cooperating committees, committee would treat 


Jan the state c 
Program forward. In such A inquiry into present practices and 


curricul roblems largely thr à 

fines x pole nee of technics designed to help local ra 

teach d administrators to carry on the process more € aii 

emsa A Real progress will be made when the state educates local 
ves. 


iculum construction is 

h see that curricu ; s 

leaders to the pinh s they Tany of the curriculum efforts 
not merely course-ol- 


making. M tes ss 
of past ulted oe the issuance of outlines of “subjectmat- 
ast years res 
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ter to be learned,” which were seldom used because they gave the 
classroom teacher little help in meeting the instructional needs of 
his pupils. The best way to overcome this failure to use curriculum 
publications is to have the classroom teachers themselves participate 
in developing them, and to provide the help of the best leadership 
available. 7 

For many years in many states curriculum policies have run coun- 
ter to democratic principles. In some states legislation has specified 
what shall be taught in given grades for specified periods. In other 
cases rigid courses of study and examinations are prescribed by the 
state educational authorities and local schools are expected to fol- 
low them precisely. Such procedures, of course, are not appropriate 
in a democracy and usually fail to achieve the desired end of optimal 
pupil growth. A well-trained state staff can do much to forestall 
movements toward such practices. A continuing state curriculum 
committee to which proposed curriculum legislation may be referred 
can usually block all efforts of self-interested groups to force special 
material into the course of study or to prescribe too much in detail 
what shall be taught. i 

The state education department can use its 
support and participation of laymen in the 
improvement. Unless the layman is called 
likely to be too academic and may fail to reflec 
rary society. Often the layman is more libera 
educator in his view of the school curriculum. 

Altho state assistance in curriculu 
largely in general education, there is 
local school systems in specific field 
speech correction. The common tende: 
dominantly rural states with their s 
specialists attached to the state office. 
sultants upon request of local school 
approach, and one deserving increased 
ply the funds whereby many of these 
locally, often on a county basis. 


prestige to enlist the 
program of curriculum 
in, the curriculum is 
t changes in contempo- 
l than the professional 


m development should be 
need for the states to assist 
S, such as health, art, and 
ncy, often necessary in pre- 
mall districts, is to employ 
These experts serve as con- 
authorities, Another type of 
use, is for the state to sup- 
specialists can þe employed 


PROCURING APPROPRIATE MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


One of the most significant devel 


opments in the field of instruction 
in recent years has been the im 


provements made in instructional 
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materials and equipment. State departments of education should 
assist local school units to profit fully from these improvements. 
The quantity of material being issued is so great that small school 
systems particularly are unable to evaluate it adequately. The result 
is that communities frequently spend their limited funds for 
expensive materials that are not nearly so good as others costing less. 
The state can render a valuable service if it appraises various types 
of teaching materials and sends out suggestions concerning their 
selection and use. State staff members can do some of the work 
independently, but most of it should be done by committees of 
representative classroom teachers and administrators working 


together with state staff members. ; 
Only some of the possibilities of cooperative state service can be 


suggested: 

1. Developing local materials—The examples given earlier in this yearbook 
require the use of local surveys, agencies, and events as a part of the school 
curriculum. Where local school systems need help in developing these local 
materials the state department of education can be of service. It can supply 
descriptions from other communities and can supply competent personnel for 


the period when the new program is being initiated. 

2. Textbook selection—Statewide adoption and state imposition of textbooks 
are now generally recognized as hindrances to local initiative. Yet the state can 
be helpful, thru a representative committee of teachers, in suggesting standards 
as to printing format; in providing recommended lists to guide, but not to limit, 
local selections; and by stimulating the preparation of textbooks better suited 


to community needs. 


3. Supplementary books—The growing demand for good supplementary books 


G ibility of helping the local districts 
a on the state the responsto1!1 s: š 

Sette hi posal Possibly the committees which appraise textbooks 

may also prepare suggested lists of good supplementary books. In special fields 

‘hes pi a may call in specialists to confer about authenticity and grade 

placement. 


4. Library books and reference material—Where necessary, states should 
3 ar: i 


tiga P full time to studying and helpin; 

i i specialist to devote : á g 
= — eng E needs. Competent advice ‘concerning all materials 
ot a hooks ae and reference work should be available from the state, 
as well as advice concerning the library room and methods of cataloging and 


circulating materials. 
5 wena and practice materials—The veritable flood of workbooks issued 


s les campaigns waged in some 

i i ears and the intense sa 
by MT a of practice materials a real problem. The state 
seer a help local schools in this matter if it develops criteria for the 
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raisal of these publications and suggests how local systems may use these 
aul with discretion and purpose. 


6. Miscellaneous free materialk—Commercial and special interest agencies 
: ring forth an ever increasing amount of free materials, Some of it is 
oe Saath for school use, but much of it is worthless or even harmful. The 
n R can render a valuable service if, with the aid of professional 


ommittees, it appraises these materials and makes available to schools classified 
c , 
lists with suggestions as to where and how they may be used. 


7. Auditory and visual aids—Recent improvements and scientific aids to learn- 
ing have resulted in greatly increased use of such equipment as motion picture 
projectors, film-strip projectors, radios, phonographs, and various graphic aids. 
Local school administrators should be able to get help from the state department 
in selecting equipment. Even more important is the need for state assistance 
in listing recommended auditory and visual teaching materials, such as films, 
educational radio broadcasts, film strips, recordings, pictures, m 


aps, charts, and 
graphs. 


Again, it should be emphasized that in the foregoing processes the 
ultimate purpose of the state department is to build into local school 
systems increasing competence to handle the details. 
ment should not be interested in creatin 
“to do things for” local school syste 
when representative of the profession, 
agencies for the imposition of dul 
regulation. 


The state depart- 
g a large body of specialists 
ms. State committees, even 
must not be allowed to become 
l uniformity and restrictive 


COORDINATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The state department of education should serve as a coordinating 
agency to discover constructive variati 


cations for instructional program 

The employment of su 
the instructional progra 
They may not be calle 


s. 
pervisors of instructi 
m the concentrated 
d “supervisors” but 


on is one way of giving 
attention that it needs. 
may go by the name of 
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“curriculum coordinators,” “helping teachers,” or “educational con- 
sultants.” The name does not matter; the important thing is that 
they are assigned to give full time to problems of instruction. 

The state can also help the local unit by providing funds for the 
employment of supervisors. The state department may also cooperate 
in the selection, training, and induction of supervisors into new jobs. 
It can arrange conferences and institutes for the in-service education 
of local supervisors. Working thru local administrators and super- 
visors, the state can make its leadership count. Of course, there is 
always the possibility that such programs may become dictatorial, 
but a state staff that follows democratic principles will encourage 
democratic supervision on the local level and, on the state level, will 
discourage dictatorial practices. 

One of the chief functions of a supervisory program is to help the 
individual teacher to become more competent in discovering and 
solving his own instructional problems. This type of aid is usually 
given by the principals of schools, who are the strategic supervisory 
officers, and by general supervisors. These supervisory agents not 
only work with individual classroom teachers but also thru general 
in-service training programs. The widespread use of these in-service 
programs suggest their usefulness for all school systems. 

There are local systems, however, that have no in-service plans 
whatsoever, and others have programs that are miserably ineffective 
when results are measured in terms of what goes on in the classroom. 
Here is a place where the state staff can render real service. It can 
cooperate in developing good procedures for local workshops, insti- 
tutes, teaching clinics, and other group activities that will help the 
in-service teacher to do a better job of teaching. What local schools 
usually need are suggestions as to ways and means of studying their 
own problems. Technics that are adaptable to a variety of situations 
can be worked out on the state level and then used to stimulate local 
schools to do a better job. 

Among the technics and devices that the state staff can use or that 
it can help local leaders to use are the following: 


1. Programs of curriculum study and course-of-study building 


2. Conferences, institutes, workshops, excursions, summer camps, college ex- 
tension classes, college summer-school programs, and other types of group work 
by teachers 


3. Intervisitations, demonstrations, experiments, testing programs, research. 
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school and community surveys, and other activities that 
with the actual instructional program in specific schools 

4. Development of evaluative criteria whereby 
be fairly appraised 

5. The improvement of school standards thru the procedure of 
and the development of manuals of standards 

6. Establishment and use of profession 


are concerned primarily 
the instructional program may 


accreditation 


al libraries and materials bureaus 
7. Inauguration and improvement of programs of speci 
sight-saving, hard-of-hearing, and speech-correction 
8. Stimulation of a wider and more effective usc 
recordings, television, and other scientific aids 
9. Cooperative programs with colleges, universities, st 
cation associations, and other agencies in such m 
service preparation of teachers. 


al education, such as 
of motion Pictures, radio, 


ate and national edu- 
atters as recruitment and pre- 


Thru such activities and devices the state education department 
could help each community to build a better Philosophy of education 
and to develop good technics of professional supervision and lay 
leadership. The professional growth of teachers and their effective- 
ness in the classroom would be improved in a Program employing 
such activities in a democratic manner. Better relationships would be 
established between school and community. When these technics 
are properly utilized by either state or local leaders, there would be 
opportunity for those innovations and experimentation essential 
to sound growth. In fact, it is thru the stimulation 


educational programs. 


PRESERVICE PREPARATION oF TEACHERS 


The state should have no desire to 


Some of the areas for State activity j i 
the y In preservice pre i 
related activities are the following: See ee 


1. Recruitment and selec 


tion—The state shoul 
study the demand for new 


d take the ste S necess to 
teachers and the sou $ Di 


rces of supply so as to bring 
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these two into a reasonably balanced relationship. An oversupply of certificated 
teachers destroys morale and may depress salaries; a shortage of qualified 
teachers breaks down professional standards. Working with the local school 
systems and the colleges, the state department can promote the enlistment of 
competent student teachers and the elimination of those not likely to succeed. 

2. Certification—The legal power to prescribe the minimum rules and regula- 
tions for certification of school personnel should be vested in the state board of 
education. These rules are administered by the state department of education. 
However, the formulation of these state standards requires a broad understanding 
of the needs of local school systems. Thru professional committees it should be 
possible to set standards that will provide local systems with the types of 
teachers required to carry out the programs suggested in this yearbook. 


3. Placement of teachers—The state department should facilitate the employ- 
ment of the best possible teachers. It should perform such functions as supple- 
menting the placement services of the colleges within the state, serving out-of- 
state applicants, keeping records of available positions and available teachers, 
and making available special studies of an educational and professional nature. 


4. Approval of institutions—The state department of education should see 
that the institutions within the state, approved for teacher education, meet 
minimum professional standards. Standards in regional accrediting associations 
have little or nothing to say about teacher education. Membership in such an 
association affords no guarantee that the institution is equipped to do a high 


type of teacher education. 


It has been pointed out that the state should exercise certain con- 
trols over the education of teachers in order that each child may have 
a teacher with acceptable qualifications. It has been emphasized also 
that in arriving at those controls a democratic procedure must be 
followed. It was stated further that the success of a democratic 
procedure is dependent upon the quality of state leadership, and that 
this leadership in turn is dependent upon the qualifications of the per- 
son responsible for teacher education. That person should possess 
professional qualifications as high as the best in those institutions and 
agencies concerned with the education of teachers on both the pre- 
service and in-service levels. 

An example of the democratic procedure and approach to the 
problem of teacher education is the five-year study in teacher educa- 
tion concluded in one state under the leadership of the director of the 
division of professional service in the state department of education. 
The study had its origin in a statewide conference on supervised 
teaching called by the state director. Supervised teaching was gen- 
erally recognized as one of the weak spots in the preservice educa- 
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tion of teachers. The statewide conference was held to study that 
problem. Those attending the conference appreciated its value, but 
they recognized that there were other areas of teacher education in 
need of special attention and consideration. Accordingly, upon the 
expressed desires of that group the studies in teacher education were 
inaugurated. 

The state director of the division of professional service was 
authorized to associate with him a small committee to determine the 
scope of the study. The following specific areas were identified and 
recommended for study: (a) guidance and selection, (b) general 
education, (c) professional education, (d) requirements in the sub- 
ject fields, (e) teacher placement, (f) in-service education, and (g) 
standards for approved institutions for teacher education. Statewide 
committees were set up for each of the specific areas. The personnel 
came from the senior colleges and from classroom teachers, principals, 
and superintendents of the public elementary and secondary schools. 
Altogether some three or four hundred individuals made up the 
committees. During the year each committee worked 
or thru faculty groups in colleges or other 
schools. In the spring of each year a two-d 
each subject area. These work conference: 
were used as bases for study during the s 

At the end of the fourth year of study, 
some sixty pages was prepared and Presented to the state college 
conference. The report was accepted as a basis for institutional study 
during the following year. In the light of that study the earlier report 
was revised. The revised and final Teport was presented to the col- 
lege conference at the annual meeting held in the fall. The report 
was adopted as would be expected when a study procedure of this 
kind is followed. Thru this type of general Procedure it is Possible to 


develop a degree of understanding and Cooperation which guarantees 
an effective statewide program of teacher education, 


as an individual, 
groups in the public 
ay conference was held in 
S produced materials that 
ubsequent year, 


a mimeographed report of 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


The majority of the states, b 


infe ; 
i ie y rence or otherwise, have exer- 
cised some authority in the pl 


anning of schoolhouses.? The school 
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plant is an integral and important part of any school system; its 
location and adequacy definitely limit or help the type of educa- 
tional program which is to be carried out. In the field of schoolhouse 
planning, the changes taking place require a broad basis of coopera- 
tion if school buildings are to provide the facilities needed in a 
modern educational program. The school building of the future must 
provide facilities not only for the simple curriculum of the past but 
for such activities as physical education, vocational education, com- 
mercial education, lunch programs, and community activities of 
various types. In the planning of such school buildings a great deal 
more information is needed than is usually provided by the needs of 
a single community or the knowledge of a single architect. The state 
department of education is in a position to bring together recent 
information with respect to new educational services, types of mate- 
rials available, school equipment, and design based on scientific 
study and investigation. 

In the field of schoolhouse planning the state can disseminate the 
results of experience and good practice to the local units to the end 
that the most desirable benefits may accrue to all. Thru trained and 
experienced personnel the state can assist local units in perfecting 
building programs which reflect a much broader knowledge and 
understanding than might have been available otherwise. Model 
plans can be developed to serve as guides to architects in meeting 
the specific needs of local situations. Statewide meetings of architects 
can be held where these highly trained technical people can become 
acquainted more effectively with the educational point of view in the 
use of a school plant. 

Another state service has to do with the modernization of existing 
school plants. There are many places where thoughtful and intelligent 
study by well-qualified people would result in a modernization pro- 
gram designed to bring obsolete buildings up to date. This phase 
of schoolhouse planning should require major attention for the 
next few years, in view of the heavy existing financial investment 
and the impossibility of replacing such buildings with new buildings 
of the latest design. 

In addition to serving as a clearinghouse and giving expert advice 
it should be possible for state departments to assist with the cost of 
school buildings. In 1940 three states provided state aid for general 
school construction (Missouri, New York, and Tennessee); Vir- 
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ginia gave state aid for shops and home economics buildings.? Two 
states—Virginia and Wisconsin—made loans for school building con- 
struction. During the depression and war years many state depart- 
ments helped local districts obtain federal funds for buildings. A few 
states today are planning to use surplus funds to assist local com- 
munities as soon as building materials are available. The problem 
of bond issues is also one that the state department can undertake 


to solve in the interest of greater economy and better use of school 
funds.* 


Building Lay Support 


For many years local school administrators have realized the 
importance of working closely with groups of citizens and lay organi- 
zations within each community. In most instances these local 
organizations are also parts of state and national organizations, and 
at these higher levels much dynamic leadership is to be found. In 
an era of growing interdependence among people in ever enlarging 
areas of human relationships, the state department of education has 
an opportunity to marshal the combined force and influence of these 
organizations for the support, development, and promotion of edu- 
cational advancement along broad lines for the benefit of the entire 
state. It has been found time and again that state leaders of organiza- 
tions, such as those for labor, management, veterans, and parents, are 
just as willing to work at the problems of education at the state level 
as local leaders are willing to work at the local level, 

Thruout this yearbook the challenge has been stated that America 
must build new school programs for a new world. The examples given 
of forward-looking steps can succeed and be extended only when 
there are better qualified classroom teachers and administrators, 
better buildings and equipment, and better educational plans. These 
better things will cost more money—possibly two or three times as 
much as America is now spending for Public education. Such 
increases in financial support will come f. rom a people who Participate 
in and understand the educational plans now being made. Farm 
groups, labor unions, business organizations, and Parent associations 
can meet here on a common interest, and the forces generated ona 


State basis can overcome the lag often present in local districts 
teers, Alice, op. cit., p. 36-37. 
Certain possibiliti f stat cti serib in-ti Is i ” 
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In the early days of the republic the limitations of communica- 
tion and transportation forced people to live together in small, self- 
contained, and self-sufficient units. From the simple isolation of the 
past man has been hurled into mass living where his problems are 
interwoven with the problems of all people everywhere. To prepare 
him and his children to face effectively and efficiently the challenge 
of an interdependent world, his education must not be limited by the 
poverty of his own community nor by any lack of vision from his 
local leadership. In education we must provide for every community 
from state resources a guarantee of an adequate minimum educa- 
tional opportunity. At the same time we must preserve and protect 
all óf the educational democracy and local initiative thru which 
America has found its way to greatness. 


We Believe . . . 
* A good school changes the way people live in a community. 


K Adequate school appraisal meets the needs of pupils, patrons, 
teachers, and administrators. 


* There is little danger that the objectives of the school will be 
described in terms that are too specific. 


* Subjectmatter is a means to an end. 
XK Appraisal situations are best if lifelike. 


* Most children tend to learn what is necessary in order to pass 
examinations. 


* Skilful appraisal demands time, thought, and much practice 


* Appraisal data are a prerequisite to i d 
F É enli htene 7 
aäincátón. l4 curriculum 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Appraising the Effectiveness of the School! 


N THE LAST ANALYSIS the worth of any school must be determined 
by finding out what changes it brings about in the way children 
and adults live in a community. It makes no difference how con- 

vincing the arguments used to develop a modified course of study 
are, or how many “experts” judge it to be a fine one; if the children 
do not behave more intelligently as a result of going to school, the 
curriculum is inferior. 


The Need for Appraisal 


To talk in terms as general as “the betterment of community 
life” provides little help for those who are trying to improve schools. 
Consequently, in Chapter IV of this yearbook two statements were 
developed to make more specific what it is the schools must do. 
The first statement described the central purpose of education, in this 
new era, as being to establish the basic ideals of our society: 


1. In the lives of our people 


a. That self-restraint in the interests of the general welfare and the ability 
voluntarily to put community before self become characteristic traits of 
the American people, 

b. That divisive and disintegrating forces that spring from materialism, 
human selfishness, and prejudice find little nourishment. 


2. In the functioning of our economy 


a. That atomic power and technical power become the instrument of a 
fuller enjoyment of freedom and not the instrument of its loss. 

b. That our nation may carry to an ultimate family of nations the moral 
force of its ideals as they are genuinely exemplified in the well-being and 
happiness of our people 


Within this broad frame of reference the functions of the school 
were enumerated as follows: 


1. To nurture within the orbit of the school’s influence the primary conditions 
and requirements of social health which are prerequisite to the growth of whole- 


some personalities and the happy, useful adjustment of individuals to their social 
environment. 


a. That each individual have a sense of security within his environment, 
b. That each individual have a sense of enjoyment of his environment. 


eee a 
1 This chapter was prepared with the assistance of Herbert A, Thelen, director of research in the 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago, who was not a member of the Yearbook Commission. 
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c. That each individual have a sense of belonging to a group within the school 


within the lives of others, 
onsibility for the welfare of his 
decisions of his group. 

w feeling toward all members of 


his group that is a composite of such primary feelings as love, respect, good- 


will, mutuality, and fair play. 
f. That each individual have a sense of confidence in his adequacy and ability 
to participate in active group situations, 
2. To provide for and direct the participati: 
ganized life of the immediate community of in 


4. To serve to the limit of its resources the cultural, 
munal needs of the adults of its community, 


5. To develop in each pupil the competence that will 


a. To handle well his personal problems 

b. To give socially valuable expression to his 

c. To make a constructive contribution to the 
economic groups of which he is a part 

d. To cope realistically and intelligen 
grave economic and civic issues of 


recreational, and com- 
equip him 


unique abilities 
betterment of the social and 


his time, 


7. To guide the grow 
health. 


St. Louis (Missouri) Public Schools 


XK The limitations of poverty and vision within any community should 
not be permitted to stifle the development of citizens who may later 
spread themselves thruout the nation. 
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To answer such questions requires knowledge of, and sympathy 
for, the pupils in the school; it requires an extensive set of notions 
about personality and learning so that behavior can be integrated 
thru rich experience, It requires knowledge of the ways in which 
teachers and pupils can control the environment and thus determine 
the quality of the pupils’ experience. Moreover 
be answered for each level of develo 
within the school. Finally a sequence fr 
must be provided such that each ex 
changing the student’s behavior be 
experiences, and because it anticipate 

To achieve these outcomes the edu 
tion of the conditions under which 1 
example, that desirable social attitud. 
hostile classroom climate. Since the 


, these questions must 
pment, for each age group 
om kindergarten thru college 
perience is more effective in 
Cause it builds on his past 
s his future experiences, 


of the sort that will help students 
sublimate their drives, and recog: 
grasp of the theory of education, the m 
the means what the ends will be, th 
from the desired ends of education 
these ends. A great deal of knowledge has yet to 
these relationships. 


The better one’s 
ore nearly he can predict from 
e more accurately he can deduce 
what the means must be to achieve 


be gained about 


concrete evidence that the pupils ca: 
in this sense, of course, is neither 
education. Businessmen and other 
done constantly appraise the succes, 
ference between the appraisal of th 
appraisal of the success of a busin 
In education the appraisal must į 
changes in habits, understandings 
themselves in the day-by-day beha 
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The purpose of this final chapter is to suggest how teachers and 
administrators can find out whether or not the school program is 
doing what it has set out to do. Achievement cannot be taken on 
faith. All too frequently programs that seemed fully justified at 
the time do not fulfil the promise of their advocates. In some 
instances the school activities lead to results that are quite the 
opposite from those that were predicted. Hartshorne and May,” for 
example, found that in one large city activities that were designed to 
increase the honesty of pupils actually taught them to be less honest. 
Reading this report in Studies in the Nature of Character is an 
enlightening experience for anyone who believes that the evaluation 
of a curriculum is primarily a matter of logic and assumption, 
rather than a problem of actually finding out what happens to the 
young people who are subjected to the influence of the school. 

Five specific questions are discussed in this chapter: First, what 
purposes should a comprehensive program of appraisal achieve? 
Second, how can objectives such as those cited on pages 263-64 
be stated so that someone can find out in what degree they are being 
achieved? Third, how can testing situations be devised or selected 
that will make it possible to measure the success with which specific 
school functions are being carried out? Fourth, how can objective 
evidence be derived from pupil behavior in these appraisal situations 
in order to get some quantitative idea of what has happened? Fifth, 
how can this evidence be interpreted so that it will serve the needs 
of children, teachers, administrators, and the community at large? 


The Purpose of Educational Appraisal 


Any appraisal of a program of education must be sufficiently 
inclusive to serve the needs of many groups. Of primary importance, 
of course, are the needs of pupils. It is to them that the school owes 
its primary obligation, and whatever measurement is undertaken 
should be sufficiently explicit and individualized to be of assistance in 
all of our efforts at guidance. Ideally, a comprehensive testing pro- 
gram should provide enough information about each child so that 
his status, at regular intervals and with respect to all of the types of 
growth or learning which the school is trying to bring about, can be 


Teachers College, Character Education Inquiry, in cooperation with Institute 
earch. Studies in the Nature of Character. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928, 
” by Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May. p. 239-43. 


A 
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determined. As will be pointed out later, this involves not only the 
collecting of data but also presenting it in such form as to make it 
meaningful. 

One of the best ways of being certain that measurement will serve 
the needs of pupils is to have pupils help in determining not only what 
is to be taught but also what kind of evidence indicates important 
lessons well learned. Schools generally have not taken advantage of 
the aid children can give in evaluation. Appraisal data that are in 
Part a result of the planning of children are m 
ful to the children. In the degree that their interest in self-appraisal 
can be developed, they will learn lessons of inestimable value, Ques- 


tions such as these, if answered in the affirmative, indicate en- 
lightened evaluation practices: 


ore apt to be meaning- 


1. Is each pupil given assistance in determinin: 
to day and in realizing the value of determining 

2. Is provision made for the individual to appr: 
of both himself and his group?? 


g his own progress from day 
such progress? 


aise his own progress in terms 


The special needs of teachers and administr. 
served by an appraisal program. Any curricu 
because such persons have beliefs about learnin 
desirable and they act upon these beliefs and 
A program of evaluation should provide a co 
test of these beliefs. If a large number of teac 
that rigorous training in algebra and geomet 
to think about social problems, this 
test. In order to test it, it is necessary to find out whether or not boys 


and girls do think more adequately about social problems after 
being trained in algebra and geometry. 


An adequate program of school a 
needs of parents. Evidence should 
them to know the changes that a 
daughters. In many instances the 
made by parents are obviated if sc 
advance something besides subject: 
tices. Heated arguments about m 
ing or writing, or the postpone 
-S Bruner, Herbert B. Criteria for Bealuatin 


York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. p. 12, 13, (Repri i id Practices, New 
Our Schools Are Teaching) (Reprinted, with addi 


ators, too, should be 
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8 experiences that are 
develop a curriculum., 
ntinuous and constant 
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later grade, could be taken out of the realm of controversy if 
appraisal data were at hand. Parents are under no obligation to take 
for granted or on faith the work of a school. The parents contribute 
substantially to the support of the school, and they should be given 
evidence which will prove the worth of the enterprise they are 
supporting.* 

While appraisal or evaluation serves all of these functions, it is 
essential to remember that the kind of evidence needed in each case 


is not always the same. 


What Is Being Appraised? 


Everyone who has read the broad, sweeping statements of educa- 
tional objectives that appear from time to time in the educational 
literature has probably had a common experience. First, he has been 
impressed with the inclusiveness and persuasiveness of the state- 
ments. He immediately grants that the school must do these things. 
The next reaction, however, is one of frustration. The reader asks 
himself the question, “Can I get much help in my day-by-day work 
from these beautiful generalizations about what the schools ought to 
do?” Almost always the answer is “No.” The over-all objectives are 
stated on such a high level and in such general terms that they do not 
give specific direction to instructional practices. 

Before any sort of appraisal can be undertaken these inclusive 
generalizations about the functions of the school must be detailed 
and broken down. It is equally important, too, that they be formu- 
lated in behavioral terms. A teacher and his pupils should know what 
kind of child behavior means that the accepted functions of the school 
are being realized. There is little danger of describing too specifically 
the behavior we want to result from school experience. The great 
danger is that, try as we may, our description will be in terms of 
generalized statements, not sufficiently specific to affect educational 
practices. 

Probably the most persistent and confusing error that has been 
made by American educators for the past two centuries is their 
tendency to confuse objectives with subjectmatter. Subjectmatter 


es 

4A lengthier summary of these functions of evaluation has been written by Ralph W. Tyler and 
appears in: North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Commission on Curricula of 
qorerdary Schools and Institutions of Higher Education, General Education Committee. General Edu- 
ration in the American High School. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1942. Chapter 12, “Evaluation 
Must Be Continual and Flexible; It Must Evaluate,” p. 290-308. 
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actually is a means to an end. While it is true that a few people study 
history as an end in and of itself and eventually become historical 
scholars, the primary justification for having history studied in 
American schools is the expectation that learning historical informa- 
tion will result in better citizenship behavior. There is no conclusive 
evidence that becoming familiar with the facts of American history 
leads to better citizenship. It is the better behavior that we want. If 
a program of evaluation indicates that the reading of historical sub- 
jectmatter does not lead to better citizenship behavior, we must ex- 
periment and devise different kinds of learning situations that will 
result in better citizenship. The latter is the important consideration. 

An illustration of what is meant by describing purposes and 
objectives in behavioral terms can be drawn from the field of inter- 
group relations. Teachers and administrators in many large city high 
schools attended by boys and girls from various racial and ethnic 
groups wish to develop a curriculum which will result in better inter- 
group relations. The first step is to decide ho 
when it is in the presence of another if desira 
obtain. Call these groups A and B. Careful co 
lem might result in a long list of specifi 
such as: 


w one group should act 
ble intergroup relations 
nsideration of the prob- 
c behavioral objectives 


1. When a student in group A enters the library 
to sitting down beside a student of group B. 

2. In eating situations in a school cafeteria 
should eat together and enjoy one another’s co: 

3. Pupils should object whenever one 
might involve (a) discrimination in seatin 
in requests made of pupils to do work ar 
in grading, etc. 


he should not raise objection 


pupils of both groups A and B 
mpany, 


group is discriminated against. This 
g in the classroom, (b) discrimination 
ound the classroom, (c) discrimination 


At this level of specificity the list of be 
indefinitely. Each depends on how many 
who they are, what their purposes are, an 
It also makes a difference whether the situ 
the study hall, the auditorium; the classroom, the playing field, the 
gymnasium, or the hall corridor. It makes a difference whether Re not 
_ the teacher or some other symbol of authority is Present, Hence 
the number of specific behaviors (related to a Single act) that can 
be written down is equal to the number of combinations of environ- 
mental factors considered. 


haviors can be extended 
other people are present, 
d what their attitudes are. 
ation occurs in the library, 
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The purpose of such a list is not to describe all possible specific 
behaviors but to illustrate clearly with what sorts of behaviors and 
in what sorts of situations instruction is to be concerned. The obser- 
vation of specific behaviors in given situations is a data-gathering 
step. It provides the evidence. Consistencies among a number of such 
specific behaviors suggest an attitude on the part of the student. The 
consistent appearance of ease in dealing with people suggests the 
inference of good personal adjustment. A consistently desirable 
choice among alternative behaviors suggests the existence of a good 
value pattern. Thus there is a broad gap between general objectives 
such as good personal adjustment or development of a good value 
pattern, on the one hand, and the observations of specific behavior 
on the other. This gap is so great that under ordinary conditions the 
processes of reflection on data do not bridge it. It is therefore neces- 
sary to state objectives less general than the major ones and more 
general than specific overt behaviors. The major objectives are 
suitable for a total school program, while the intermediate objectives 
describe best what is to be accomplished by courses, club groups, and 
other typical organizations of pupils or curriculum within the 
school. 

The general objectives are met by achieving the intermediate 
“course” objectives and integrating them into the total experience of 
the students. The intermediate objectives are sufficiently close to the 
level of actual experience that they make possible the appraisal of 
learning in specific situations. Thru this possibility of continuous ap- 
praisal the teacher may plan a more effective sequence of activity with 
the class. A common practice at present is to parcel out aspects of the 
major objectives as intermediate objectives to be achieved by the 
various courses. Thus the major objective “reflective thinking” may 
be handed over to the science and mathematics people for develop- 
ment. Skill in speaking is either allocated to the speech department 
or left out. This lamentable procedure is not implied by any of the 
argument above. It leads to relatively sterile activities structured in 
such a way that only a few kinds of response are possible to the 
student. 

Given the present methods of training teachers, we can probably 
look toward parceling out of objectives dealing with knowledge of 
facts among the subjects for some time to come. It does not follow 
that the “process” objectives need also be parceled out in this way, 
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General skills in reading and writing, for example, do not apply only 
to poetry and English themes. They apply to a high proportion of 
all of the activities of children in schools. A skill which is taught 
only in the English classroom is apt to be used only in the English 
classroom. One of the most important lessons resulting from the 
study of science in public schools is to learn how man uses his intel- 
ligence to change his environment and his society. These lessons 
represent major understandings. For them to lead to desirable action 
on the part of the students requires that there be a satisfactory 
emotional orientation to desirable relationships between individuals 
and groups. To reserve this kind of learning for the social studies, 


where it often is difficult to provide students meaningful materials to 
work with, is educationally inefficient, 


ual meaning of an objective 
requires thought and prac- 
achers, administrators, and 
early about what the school 


It is not enough to indicate these “behaviors” 
terms. Children are in school for a twelve- to twenty-year period 
and reasonable expectations in light of their immaturity demand 
some sort of differentiation of behavior in terms of their develop- 
mental age. “Democratic behavior” is one thing for first- and second- 
grade children and a different thing for adolescents in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. If a school deems it its function to teach children 
to behave democratically thruout the entire Tange of the school 
grades, it must describe what kind of behavior implies an adequate 
mastery of democratic procedures and a 


ttitudes in G 
Grade VI, or Grade XII. One of the mista zane TI, of 


' C j kes made by school teach- 
ers 1s to expect boys and girls to achieve a level of Competence which 


is beyond what might be expected of boys and girls at a Particular 
age. 


in perfectionistic 
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This mistake may be illustrated by reference to school or room 
newspapers. In the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago 
there is a grade paper published by the boys and girls in the fourth 
grade. The children are interested in the paper and work hard to 
improve it. Improvement, however, must be in terms of their 
standards. If the fourth-grade teacher should attempt to have the 
boys and girls produce a paper that would be judged successful for 
ninth-grade children, their interests would wane immediately, and 
what had hitherto been an enjoyable and educative experience would 
become a chore. The teacher who understands young people and the 
learning process will help boys and girls raise their own standards. 
He will realize, however, that a newspaper put out by the fourth 
grade can be excellent from the point of view of the abilities of 
fourth-grade youngsters, and yet it would represent a poor newspaper 
had ninth-grade children produced it. 


Selecting the Appraisal Situations 


Any testing or evaluation program involves a selection of situations 
which will yield data regarding behavior changes. Selection of test- 
ing situations is not unique to educational appraisal. At a grain ele- 
vator all of the wheat in a farmer’s tight-bed is never tested. Instead, 
samples are taken from various parts, and an inference is made about 
the total load of wheat from the samples tested. Similarly, an edu- 
cational evaluation or appraisal program involves a judicious selec- 
tion of certain situations which have substantial evaluation merits. 
These situations can be of a wide variety. Hitherto too much confi- 
dence has been placed in situations that involve having children react 
to verbal questions, either by writing or speaking verbal answers. 

Ingenuity is needed in the selection of testing or appraisal situa- 
tions. In one school the members of the faculty and the student body 
were interested in finding out what might be done to increase the 
sense of responsibility of the pupils. The first decision that had to 
be made, of course, involved a definition in behavioral terms of what 
was meant by the acceptance by pupils of responsibility. Specific 
behaviors such as these were indicated. by both the teachers and 
the pupils: 

1. Pupil does something about his own progress in school, plans 


ahead 
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. Pupil admits mistakes and is willing to take the consequences 
. Pupil is quiet when others want to listen, work, or recite 
. Pupil keeps appointments and promises 


. Pupil does each assignment and accepted task as well as pos- 
sible 


6. Pupil takes care of school property and equipment 
7. Pupil takes care of own make-up and extra help needs. 


ak wd 


After developing the list of specific behaviors from which the 
above represent a selection, it was found that these objectives could 
be classified into broad areas, such as those involving the pupil as 
an individual; those involving the relations between the pupil and 
his peers; those involving the relations between the pupil and the 
staff; and those involving general pupil responsibilities, such as car- 
ing for visitors at the school. 

The next problem was to make observations of pupils in situations 
where these behaviors were involved, Consequently, four days were 
set aside by the staff during which period each member kept a record 
of specific instances of pupil acceptance or rejection of responsibility. 
In each case the name of the pupil was to be given and the type of 
responsibility accepted or rejected was to be described. A total of 


degree to which the objective “j 


appraisal” was repeated. 
d for appraisal or testing 
sible. One can get a better 


ers to questions, 

mber of testing situations 
of the school has greatly 
epresented additions to the 
the pupil reacts to verbal 


Within recent years the variety in nu 
employed to appraise the effectiveness 
increased. Most of the innovations have r 
conventional testing situations in which 
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questions with verbal answers. It is, however, possible to appraise 
partially the success of a school’s health program by periodic exami- 
nations of the health of the pupils. The value of instruction regarding 
food selection and diet can be appraised by observations of the food 
boys and girls select when they are free to use their own judgment 
in the school cafeteria. The success of instruction in civics can be 
of the way boys and girls operate student 
political organizations in a secondary school. The effectiveness of 
instruction in safety can be measured by actual observations of the 
precautions elementary-school boys and girls take riding bicycles, 
crossing the street, going up and down stairs, going thru: doors, and 
so on. The success of instruction in grammar and writing can be 
evaluated by systematic examination of the letters and other types 
of writing that boys and girls do on their own when they do not 
expect that what they write will be scrutinized by a teacher. 

The influence of the sorts of situations used for testing purposes 
upon the curriculum objectives actually achieved has long been 
recognized. No matter how sincerely and continuously teachers 
insist that they are doing their best to teach boys and girls how to 
think, if the testing situations or the examinations put exclusive 
emphasis upon the ability of pupils to recall or recognize facts or 
other subjectmatter aspects, the boys and girls are apt to have their 
learning dominated by what they expect in the way of examinations. 
This fact argues for the importance of describing testing situations 
concurrently with the development of descriptions of behaviors it 
is hoped will result from school experience. This practice serves both 
to give additional clarity to the objectives and to keep them on a 


level where their attainment can be appraised. 


The Kinds of Evidence Needed 

ense appraisal of any enterprise must be 
quantitative. We infrequently want a simple answer of yes or no. 
Usually we want to learn to what degree objectives are being 
realized. This means that the testing situation must be of such a 
nature as to make possible a quantitative statement. There should be 
some index or a number of indexes that make it possible to report 
to the pupil, or to the parent, or to the community the extent to 
which the curriculum is fulfilling the promise of those who 


developed it. 


measured by observations 


In a fundamental s 
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In other words, merely deciding upon the sort of situation that 
will be employed in order to find out the success of the school is not 
enough. One must go further and decide how a description of the 
behavior of the boys and girls in these situations can be recorded in 
order to yield evidence that is accurate and pertinent. For example, 
in the study referred to above of “the degree to which boys and girls 
accept responsibility,” the observations of the teachers were merely 
summarized as they applied to each individual. The kind of evi- 
dence that was eventually studied was a number of tallies after 
the name of each pupil in the school indicating the number of times 
he had either accepted or refused to accept responsibility during a 
specified period. This type of evidence leaves much to be desired. 
It would be better if the situations could have been analyzed in greater 
detail so that there would be available data not only of an over-all 
sort but some facts describing specific types of situations in which 
responsibility was accepted or rejected, 

This problem of how to summarize the observations made of boys 
and girls in various testing situations is nowhere near so complicated 
or involved if only paper-and-pencil tests are used. “Objective tests” 
came into being because of a realization that essay examinations 
were not scored with enough accuracy to make the evidence depend- 
able. Objectivity, in the sense of the objective test, means that com- 
petent observers come to the same conclusion. Whe 


oe o S essay questions about as reliably as 
they do the usual “objective” items. 


Frequently data that have a decided 
which the school has done its work are 
Reports of social trends are examples. 
the effect of the school as a single facto 
even then an examination of such rep 
their meaning for education, is reward. 
periodic studies made by agricultural 
in a particular region are related to 
Similarly studies of community healt 
hygiene, and other factors are meani 


trators, teachers, and patrons who de 
community life. 


bearing on the success with 
collected by other agencies. 
It is difficult to disentangle 
r upon social trend data, but 
orts, with the intent to infer 
ing. No one would deny that 
experts of the quality of soil 
what the school might do. 
h, housing, clothing, mental 
ngful to all school adminis- 
sire that the school improve 
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Interpreting and Reporting the Evidence 


Ultimately any program of school appraisal must include excellent 
methods of communicating the evaluation evidence to those groups 
which the evaluation is to serve. Accumulating great masses of data 
is of limited usefulness unless there is reasonable assurance that 
pupils, or teachers, or administrators, or patrons can understand and 
make use of the evidence. This means that reporting school appraisal 
data necessitates taking into account all of the difficulties educators 
face perennially in their attempts to communicate ideas. 

Just how these problems will be attacked depends in large measure 
on the groups with whom an attempt is being made to communicate. 
One method of reporting evaluation data is implied if the purpose 
is to help pupils understand themselves. Quite different interpreta- 
tions and methods of recording will be involved if the purpose is to 
help teachers gain greater insight into the effectiveness of their 
instruction, or to help administrators understand the success of the 
school, or to interpret an educational program to parents. ; 

Frequently ambitious evaluation plans result in the collecting of 
a tremendous amount of information. Not only is more available 
than can be understood and used but the job of simplifying the 
report and making it readily understandable is neglected. School 
administrators are familiar with this problem and in many instances 
have coped with it successfully in connection with school surveys. 
Frequently these school surveys are reported in lengthy volumes 
of three or four hundred pages including a great amount of statistical 
data. It is generally recognized that a report on the effectiveness of 
a school system in this form communicates few ideas to the school 
patrons, Common practice is to abstract this long report and produce 
a much shorter form including a great amount of visual material and 
symbols in order that laymen can get the big ideas. 

The most common reason for inability or unwillingness to try to 
interpret great masses of data is that evaluation B conceived as a 
data-gathering step only. Insufficient attention is given to the prob- 
able relationships between different types of evidence. When the 
evaluation process is deemed primarily as data gathering, there 

of the data will be trivial. This fact 


is strong likelihood that much 
is ie ecognized— after the data are collected. Knowledge of facts, 


for example, is unimportant in itself. What is important is that 
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be able to solve problems. The 
former position fails to take account of much Important progress 
in evaluation technics. The latter is not supported by any experi- 
mental evidence. 


an unsophisticated unde 


tstanding of 
made, it is important ne 


ei . s þe 
; 3 evertheless to start be: Y that. pein are 
in the minds of the various Populations that fy e queries Ta 
the school’s effectiveness, The role of the d ould be informe! a 
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Altho this chapter started with the insistence that the contribu- ` 
tion a school makes to improvement of life in a community is most 
important, the majority of illustrations so far used have referred to 
school practices. The authors of this yearbook believe that it is 
impossible to overstress the importance of looking to the way 
people live in a community in order to get the best evidence as to 
the success with which the school is doing its work. This broad 
concept of appraisal is becoming increasingly common, but it does 
than a small proportion of school appraisals. 
willingness to accept community activi- 
ss or failure of the school is the series of 
research projects subsidized by the Sloan Foundation and carried 
out under the auspices of the University of Florida, the University 
of Kentucky, and the University of Vermont.’ In the Kentucky 
project, for example, new instructional materials are being developed 
for rural schools in order to improve dietary practices. The success 
of this program is not to be determined exclusively in terms of the 
ability of boys and girls to pass examinations and be successful in 
other schoolroom appraisal situations. The ultimate test will be the 
changes in food practices of the community and increases in the 
health and physical vitality of the people. A similar approach to 
appraisal characterizes the Florida project, which has to do with 
better housing, and the Vermont experiment, which is concentrat- 


ing upon “stretching the clothing dollar.” 


not now affect more 
A good illustration of a 
ties as evidence of the succe 


Critical Examination of the School in Light 
of the Appraisal Evidence 


The point has been made repeatedly in this volume that a school 
program must be dynamic and changing rather than Siue Changes 
that are made in the school program 10 order to improve its effective- 

d convictions or from an examina- 


ness result either from unsupporte a 
tion of evaluation evidence. If, for example, a course of study in 


arithmetic in the elementary school indicates that boys and girls who 
study the arithmetic are able to manipulate numbers but are sert 
arithmetically and solving problems, it 


ously deficient in thinking i * np , 

is clear that the learning experiences the boys and girls are having 

e 5} 7 p) . = 

are in a degree inadequate. Tt is this “plowing back of appraisal evi- 

-i Olson, Clara M., and Fletcher, Norman D. Learn and Live. New York: Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 

son, Clara M., and F 3 
1946, 101 p. 
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dence so as to improve what pupils are asked to do that characterizes 
the objective, scientific approach to curriculum construction. 

A comprehensive and penetrating Program of appraisal is con- 
tinuous and cumulative. It does not concentrate upon finding out 
only what has happened at the “end” of some formal unit, This con- 
tinuous and cumulative concept of evaluation is an inevitable conse- 
quence of acceptance of the fact that education itself is continuous 
and cumulative. It is unlikely that any school system that heretofore 
has paid relatively little attention to evaluation in the sense in 
which it is discussed in this chapter will all at once be able to develop 
a comprehensive evaluation program for the entire range of the 
school’s responsibilities. Skilful evaluation takes Practice, and this 
practice should begin in circumscribed areas with which teachers 
are familiar and concerning which they have specific questions in 
mind. Constant work on evaluation and appraisal in limited specific 
areas leads to interest in broader areas and the development of 
more elaborate and comprehensive appraisals. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


The American Association of School Administrators 
A Department of the National Education Association of the United States 


Adopted at New Orleans, Louisiana, February 1937 
CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of this Association shall be the American Association of School 
Administrators, a department of the National Education Association of 
the United States. 

ARTICLE II—OBJECT 


The object of this Association shall be to maintain and elevate the pro- 
fessional and ethical standards of the teaching profession in general and its 
administrative and supervisory service in particular, and to promote activ- 
ities which will look toward the accomplishment of the following objec- 
tives: to assist its members to understand the development of American 
culture in its relationship to education; to assist its members to develop an 
understanding of the fields, services, and responsibilities of education; to 
achieve a unified professional strength for the improvement of education; 
and to place before the public the facts and viewpoints which will lead to 
an intelligent appreciation of the work of the schools, 


ARTICLE III —MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Memberships in the American Associati 
istrators shall consist of active, associate, life, and hon 
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be entitled to all the privileges of this Association except the right to vote 
and hold office. 

Section 4, All members of the National Education Association who 
have been engaged in supervisory or administrative positions as defined in 
Section 2 of this article, and who have retired from such service, may have 
the privilege of honorary membership in this Association upon recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee. 

Section 5. All members of the National Education Association who are 
eligible to active membership in the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators shall become life members of the Association upon the payment of 
a membership fee of $100, which may be made in ten equal annual pay- 
ments, or upon securing a contribution of $250 to the Permanent Educa- 
tional Research Fund, which may be paid in five equal annual installments. 
All such contributions and life membership fees shall become a part of the 
Permanent Educational Research Fund. Life members shall be exempt from 
the payment of all other membership fees in the American Association of 
School Administrators, and shall have all the rights and privileges of active 
members. 

Section 6. The Executive Committee shall have power to pass upon the 
credentials of all applicants for membership, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the preceding sections of this article. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, a First 
Vicepresident (who shall be the retiring President), a Second Vicepresident, 
an Executive Secretary, and four members of the Executive Committee who, 
with the other officers of this Association, with the exception of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, shall constitute the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. The President and Vicepresidents shall hold office for the 
period of one year, from March 15 following their election. 

Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall be selected by the Executive 
Committee for an indefinite period. 

Section 4. Members of the Executive Committee shall hold office for 
four years, commencing March 15 following the date of election, one mem- 
ber retiring each year. At the first election the member receiving the largest 
number of votes shall serve for a term of four years and the others for three, 
two, and one years, respectively, according to the number of votes received, 


ARTICLE V—ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The election of the President shall be conducted by mailing 
an annual preferential ballot to all active members of the Association. The 
primary preferential ballot shall call for three nominations, designated as 
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It shall select an Executive Secretary for an indefinite term and fix his 
salary. 

It shall authorize the appointment of special commissions for investiga- 
tion and research. It shall determine the amount of money to be expended 
in such investigations, but in no case shall it incur debt. It shall determine 
what departments of the National Education Association and what other 
educational organizations shall be invited to hold meetings with this Asso- 
ciation. 

Section 2. The Resolutions and Audit Committees and the Board of 
Tellers shall be appointed by the President and shall make their reports at 
the next annual meeting succeeding their appointment. 


ARTICLE III —Durs 


The dues of this Association shall be $5 per year for both active and asso- 
ciate members, and shall be paid annually to the Executive Secretary. 


ARTICLE IV—VACANCIES 


All vacancies occurring in any office other than that of President shall be 
filled by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V—RULES OF ORDER 


Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern in 


all business meetings of this Asso- 
ciation. 


ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


These Bylaws may be amended at any annual meeting of this Association 
by a majority vote of the members present, the amendment having been 
submitted in writing at the previous annual meeting. 
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first, second, and third choices. The names of the five persons receiving 
the highest number of votes in this primary preferential ballot shall be 
submitted in a final preferential ballot, on which active members shall again 
indicate their first, second, and third choices. The primary ballot shall be 
mailed on or before October 1 and returned not later than midnight of 
October 21. The final ballot shall be mailed not later than December 1 and 
returned not later than midnight of December 21. The person who receives 
the preferential plurality in the final ballot shall be declared elected by the 
Executive Committee. On or before February 1 the Board of Tellers shall 
officially certify and announce the results of the election. 

Section 2. The procedure for the election of officers other than the 
President shall be as follows: Nominations shall be made from the floor 
at the conclusion of the general session held on the morning of the third day 
of the annual meeting. 

Section 3. Method of balloting—The membership cards issued by the 
Executive Secretary of the Association to the members shall be provided 
with a detachable stub, to be exchanged for a ballot. 

Suitable places for the balloting shall be provided and announced in the 
official program. One of the ballot boxes shall be at the main entrance to 
the auditorium in which the general sessions are held. 

The ballot boxes shall be open for voting from 11 A. m. until 6 P, M. on 
the fourth day of the annual meeting. 

Those candidates receiving the highest number of votes for the respective 
offices shall be considered the choice of the Association, and declared elected. 

SECTION 4, Announcement of the results of balloting—At the last regular 
business session, the President shall call for the report of the Executive 
Secretary, announcing the result of the ballot cast for the several officers 
of the Association. In case of a tie vote, the Executive Committee shall cast 
lots to determine the successful candidate. 

Section 5. The Board of Tellers 
Executive Secretary shall be in char 
for all officers. 


, the Executive Committee, and the 
ge of the entire procedure of balloting 


ARTICLE VI—Stanpinc COMMITTEE 


The standing committees of this Association shall consist of a Resolutions 
Committee, an Audit Committee, and a Board of Tellers of three members, 


Other committees may be authorized by the Executive Committee or the 
Association from time to time. 


ARTICLE VII—AnNuaL MEETING 


The annual meeting of this Association shall b 


e held on th 
day in February, and the four succeeding days. e fourth Sun- 
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ARTICLE VIII—AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be altered or amended at any annual meeting by 
two-thirds vote of the active members present, the proposed amendment 
having been submitted in writing at the previous annual meeting. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I—DUTIES oF OFFICERS 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside or to arrange 
for presiding officers at all meetings and in conjunction with the Executive 
Committee to prepare programs for the annual meeting of the Association; 
to appoint all committees not otherwise provided for. He shall be chairman 
and a member of the Executive Committee, and shall call meetings of this 
Committee whenever he deems it necessary, or whenever he is requested so 
to do by a majority of the members of the Committee. He shall perform all 
other duties appertaining to his office. 

Section 2. In the absence of the President, the Vicepresidents shall 
preside in turn. In case of vacancy in the office of President, the Second 
Vicepresident shall at once succeed to the office of President. 

Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall keep a complete and accurate 
record of the proceedings of all meetings of the Association and all meetings 
of the Executive Committee; shall conduct the business of the Association 
as provided by the Constitution and Bylaws; and in all matters not defi- 
nitely prescribed therein be under the direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and in the absence of direction by the Executive Committee, shall be 
under the direction of the President. He shall receive all moneys due the 
Association and transmit them monthly to the Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association; shall countersign all bills approved for 
payment by the Executive Committee or by the President in the interval 
between meetings of the Executive Committee. He shall have his records 
present at all meetings of the Association and Executive Committee. He 
shall keep a list of members of the Association and shall revise said list 
annually. He shall be Secretary of the Executive Committee and custodian 
of all property of the Association. He shall give such bond as may be 
required by the Executive Committee. He shall submit an annual report to 
the Executive Committee at each annual meeting. At the expiration of his 
term of office he shall turn over to his successor in office all money, books, 
and property of the Association. He shall serve during the pleasure of the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE II—DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


SECTION 1. The Executive Committee shall assist the President in ar- 
ranging the annual program. It shall fix the place of the annual meeting. 
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Administrators: adjustment counseling 
with teachers, 132; aid to teachers in 
testing experimental ideas, 142; capi- 
talizing on student-body opinion, 166; 
cooperative atmosphere for staff, 136- 
37; coordination of effort, 158; cur- 
riculum improvement thru cooperation, 
144-45; curriculum improvement thru 
teaching improvement, 125-35; diff- 
culties with teachers in acceptance of 
new ideas, 133-35; displacing authori- 
tarian methods with democratic proc- 
esses, 157-59; encouragement of teach- 
ers to keep posted, 139; flexibility in 
group work, 136; helping teachers to 
clarify purposes, 131-35; identifying 
teacher-learning difficulties, 135; ill- 
advised directives, 143; making haste 
slowly, 144-45; motivation directives for 
teachers, 143; presentation of verbal in- 
struction, 136; publicity of board meet- 
ing agenda, 173; reorientation of pro- 
cedures, 207-11; School Policies Coun- 
cil, Denver, 210; teacher encouragement 
thru visiting consultant, 140, 142; 
teachers of teachers, 125-45. See also 
Superintendent of schools. 

Adolescents; developmental tasks, 79- 
81. 

Adults: housing problem a cooperative 
issue, 190; place in instructional pat- 
tern, 213; respect for youth, 172; use 
of school, 55. ke 

America: armament race peril, 17; crisis 
of opportunity, 14-15; cultural traits 
of use to world, 47; economic oppot- 
tunity, 18-23; foreign trade and educa- 
tion, 35; freedom of choice, 19, 43, 5>; 
internal threats to security of society, 
42-43; moral responsibility for unem- 

y need for correction of 

46; need for 

practice of basic ideals, 46; 

strengthening thru 


social responsibility, 49; 


ortunity to help 

amartean Association of School Ad- 
ministrators: cons 
290-94; list of mem! 
bership by states 
officers, 288; officia 


publications for curriculum improve- 
ment, 138; yearbook (1947) commis- 
sion, 4; yearbook purposes, 6. 

American life: basic ideals, 263; demo- 
cratic processes in, 63-65; economic 
pyramid, 87-88; educational attitudes 
of cultural levels, 72-73; group loyalties, 
60-62; health improvement thru schools, 
65-66; improvement thru economic and 
civic aspects, 55-67; necessity for guid- 
ance of man-made currents and forces, 
57; obstacles to cooperation, 148-49; 
private enterprise responsibility in, 147- 
49; strengthening at community level, 
49, 50-54; unifying thru culture trans- 
mission, 68-69; value of individual, 46, 
58. 

Atomic power: analysis of, 13; regula- 
tion for social benefit, 43; significance, 
9-14; technical basis for worldwide help 
to man, 14; technological implications, 
45-46; value in human relations, 23, 
43; world opportunity in right use of, 
11-12. 

Audio-visual aids: state cooperation, 
254; use in curriculum revision, 139, 

Boards of education: See School- 


boards. 

Children: acculturation opportunity, 
74; curriculum adjustments to mental 
strengths and weaknesses, 76; desire for 
social approval, 82-83; developmental 
tasks, 79-81; diversification of char- 
acteristics in postwar world, 71; educa- 
tional opportunity as affected by social 
culture, 72-73; increase in number, 
World War II, 71; individuality as aid 
in understanding, 83; maladjustment 
signs, 81; percentage in underprivileged 
group, 74; place in instructional pat- 
tern, 213; preschool influences, 108; 
provision for work experience, 114-18; 
today and tomorrow, 71-89; today and 
tomorrow, references on, 282. 

Citizenship: resulting from community 
activities, 62; training in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, 121-23; training in get- 
ting along with others, 151; ways of 
living, 214; Youth Forum in Los An- 
geles, 234-35. 

Community: activities for school groups, 
53-54; activities planned by schools, 
199-200; activity changes as curriculum 
appraisal evidence, 279; areas of learn- 
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ing for citizens’ meeting, 192; aviation 
study, 206-207; consciousness of youth 
needs, 54; cooperation for better world, 
91-92; coordination of individual’s com- 
petence, 57; cultural and recreational 
needs a school function, 51; group inter- 
dependence, 198-99; group loyalty guid- 
ance, 60-62; group school activities, 
169-70; leadership agency of school, 54- 
55; mapping by schools, 205; measure 
of educational efficiency, 37; need for 
practice of American ideals, 46; need 
for standard-of-living changes, 46; new 
meaning, 44; protection of minority 
rights, 46; reflection of school program, 
177-95, 263; social prestige as related 
to curriculum, 86-89; strengthening of 
American life, 49, 50-54; substitute for 
wartime projects, 170; teacher-pupil co- 
operation for improvement, 203-205; 
teacher understanding of, 83-84; work 
experience related to needs, 118-21. 

Community school idea: areas of 
understanding, 230-31; citywide cur- 
riculum bureau, 242-44; extension of 
operations, 240; functions of, 50-51; 
good citizenship in Los Angeles, 234-35; 
in Cooley High School, Detroit, 236-37; 
in metropolitan areas, 224-29; in Paul 
Revere School District, Cleveland, 239- 
40; in Public School 40, Queens, New 
York City, 238-39; in Quincy School, 
Massachusetts, 233; in small towns, 
228; intercultural relations, Dana Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, 234; local 
boards of education, 241; preparation 
for leisure, Wells High School, Chicago, 
235-36; pressure group threat, 229; pro- 
gram planning, 240-41; role of super- 
intendent, 241-42; service examples, 
229-40; way of living together, 232- 
34; work habits and attitudes, 231-32, 
See also Schools. 

Cooperation: adult school in Washing- 
ton County, Maryland, 190; agricultural 
projects in Washington County, Mary- 
land, 183; checking by records, 185; 
citizen group activity, 203-205; com- 
munities for better world, 91-92; con- 
ference days with parents, 167; confer- 
ence method, 154-55; Constitution as 
example of, 152; dairy herd improve- 
ment work, 172; democratic Processes, 
147-49; development thru schools, 156- 

3; displacement of authoritarian 
methods by democratic administration, 


157-58; extracurriculum activities, 164; 
faculty revision of handbook, 162-63; 
faculty solution of mental hygiene prob- 
lems, 162; fruits of, 149; getting along 
with others in business, 174; gradual 
process, 153; group meeting with 
parents over problems, 167-68; high- 
school examples of, 159-73 ; home. visita- 
tion, 167-68; improvement of human 
relations, 174-75; in government, 152- 
54; intergroup understanding, Quincy 
School, Massachusetts, 233; intrafaculty 
problems, 160-63; labor-management 
examples, 148; levels of, 151-52; living 
together objective, 94-95; local-state 
areas, 250-51; mapping community, 
205; need in human relations, 147-49 ; 
news writing opportunities, 164; ob- 
stacles to, 148-49; parent-child inter- 
action, 167-69; principal’s advisory 
committee, 162; private enterprise im- 
provement, 174; pupil-parent solution 
of social problems, 168; pupil responsi- 
bilities in daily life, 166; school census 
taking, 204-205; school-community 
group activities, 169-70; school con- 
tribution to, 150-51; school difficulties, 
156-59; school rivalry in football, 163- 
64; small school system in Washington 
County, Maryland, 177-95; social or- 
ganization and action, 147-75; social 
outcomes, 173-75; sportsmanship code 
written by student council, 164; state 
supply of teaching materials, 253-54; 
superintendent and board, for common 
good, 173; surveying and planning with 
City Planning Commission, 237 ; teacher- 
pupil work, 163-67; United Nations as 


example of, 153-56; with public agen- 
cies, 201-203 


; i work experience in com- 
munity, 116-18; youth councils, 169; 
Youth Service Program, Los Angeles, 
235. See also Cooperative action. 
Cooperative action: city-school sys- 
tems, 197-219; city-school systems, 
references on, 285; Metropolitan areas, 
221-45; metropolitan areas, references 
on, 285-86; small school system, 177- 
95; small school system, references on, 
284-85; state level, 247-61; state level, 
references on, 286, 
Curriculum: adjustment to mental 
strengths and weaknesses, 76; applica- 
tion to developmental tasks, 81; ap- 
praisal situations, 273-75; citywide bu- 
reau in community school idea, 242-44; 
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common core for pupil experience, 85; 
community activity changes as cur- 
riculum appraisal evidence, 279; dif- 
ferentiation and integration, 79; differ- 
entiation at secondary-school level, 85- 
86; effectiveness appraisal thru pupil 
behavior, 270-73; effectiveness of new 
ideas, 137; evidence necessary for ap- 
praisal, 275-76; expansion in metro- 
politan area, 224; gradual nature of 
change, 129-30, 144-45; implications for, 
84-89; improvement based on new ideas 
of teaching staff, 125-45; improvement 
thru teacher contribution, 136; im- 
provement thru teaching-learning proc- 
ess, 130; interest and expectation re- 
lationships, 77; interpreting and re- 
porting evidence of effectiveness, 277- 
79; lay participation in, 244-45; learn- 
ing experiences prerequisite to changes 
in, 137-38; literary helps for improve- 
ment in, 138-39; local-state cooperation, 
251; modification a gradual process, 
144; organization principles, 59-60; 
preparation for community prestige, sh 
89; provisions for underprivileged, 74; 
revision thru teacher visits to other 
schools, 139; state control threat, 249- 
50; state protection of democratic poe 
ciples, 252; testing against college nerds: 
134; testing against teacher goals, - 
34. See also School program, 
Education: challenge of atomic ponen 
12; children and youth today a to- 
morrow, 71-89; development 0: De 
dividual abilities and competence, a 
effects on community, 375 ay i- 
tudes affecting opportunity of children, 
72-73; force for human sapere 
37-38; foreign trade elation an; pi 
in democratic processes, 63-65; in ex F 
tional income level, 25-30; misuse in 
Ge | national levels of, 26-30; 
Germany, 150; nationa! aA 
postwar challenge, 6; power of, poe 
24-37; power of, references on, = 
provision of greater equalization a 
tunity, 84-85; psychological aa eee 
tions, 125-45; purposes of, rae a4 
relation to level of production, $2; Aug 
community need, 34; security-0 he 
ciety problem, ee ate funds for, 
ity issues, 41-45 ys 
i ast leadership oppor 
247-50; task of building new world, 
4 + task of cultural changes m 
aaa e k ial control of 
mankind, 68; task of socia! 


atomic power, 43-44; technical skills in 
army and civilian life, 34-35; trends, 
5; unemployment solution thru group 
responsibility, 20; unification of Ameri- 
can life, 48; worldwide basis for oppor- 
tunity to man, 15; world realities, 44- 
48. 

Elementary schools: increase in kinder- 
garten enrolment, 71. See also Schools; 
Secondary schools. 

Health: physical, mental, and emotional 
guidance thru schools, 56, 65-67; social 
function of school, 51-52; statistics of 
military service, 66. 

Human relationships: atomic power 
considerations, 23; cooperation examples 
in industry, 148; improvement on na- 
tional scale, 174; improvement thru co- 
operation, 147-75. 

Income: educational index to rich and 
poor countries, 25-30; relation to level 
of technical training, 32; Sloan Founda- 
tion experiments, 33-34. 

Leadership: in government cooperative 
efforts, 152-54; opportunities on state 
level, 247-50; state helps, 255-56; train- 
ing for, 62; Wells School of Leadership, 
Chicago, 236. 

Learning process: a teaching responsi- 
bility, 130; changes in behavior, 127; 
difficulties in, 135-37; experiences needed 
in curriculum changes, 137-38; goals in, 
126-27, 132, 134; gradual change, 129- 
30, 144-45; obstruction as agent for 
change in behavior, 127; sequence of 
events in, 126-30; value-aversion sys- 
tem, 132. 

Living standards: improvement for 
underprivileged, 46; improvement thru 
atomic power opportunities, 23; na- 
tional wealth, 25, 36; raising thru spe- 
cialization, 19; relation to world eco- 
nomic welfare, 35, 

Metropolitan areas: characteristics, 
221-22; cooperative action, 221-45; cur- 
riculum expansion, 224; decentralization 
of controls, 222-23; professional per- 
sonnel status, 223. 

Moving pictures: See 
aids. 

Principal: group committee meetings, 
162-63; responsibility in work experi- 
ence program, 123. 

Private enterprise: cooperative ex- 
amples, 148; effect of cooperative proc- 
ess, 174; labor-management cooperation, 


Audio-visual 
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148; learning to get along with others, 
174; problem of individual liberty, 43. 

Psychological considerations: help- 
ing to provide learning experiences, 137- 
43; identifying learning difficulties, 135- 
37; learning and teaching, 130-35; mak- 
ing haste slowly, 144-45; references on, 
283-84; sequence of events in learning, 
126-30. 


Pupils: abilities and competence, 56; 
behavior an appraisal of school func- 
tions, 270-73 ; cooperation in sportsman- 
ship code, 164; cooperative responsibili- 
ties in daily life, 166; cooperative work 
with teachers, 163-67; dairy herd im- 
provement work, 172; equalization op- 
portunity, 85; guidance in detecting 
Propaganda, 165; health guidance as 
school function, 56; improvement in ex- 
periences as appraisal of school program, 
279-80; individual differences a school 
concern, 59; interaction with parent for 
self-direction, 167; leadership qualities, 
62; learning thru work in McIntosh 
School, Florida, 108-13; learning to 
work, 107-23; learning to work, refer- 
ences on, 283; mental characteristics, 
75-76; opportunities for minority 
groups, 74; personal characteristics, 76- 
79; retention by Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, food service, 121-23; social char- 
acteristics of, 72-74; social mobility op- 
portunity, 74-75; teacher understanding 
of, 82-83; understanding of democratic 
Processes, 56; value-aversion system of 
learning, 132; work experience in junior 
high school, 114-18. 

Schoolboards: citizens’ meeting, 191-94; 
community school idea, 241; function- 
ing in Washington County, Maryland, 
177-81; publicity of meeting, 173; 
teacher salary consideration with citi- 
zens committee, 180-81. 


School program: appraisal situations, 
273-75; appraisal thru pupil behavior, 
270-73; changes in Washington County, 
Maryland, based on cooperative action, 
181-85; committee cooperative work, 
160-61; community changes as appraisal 
evidence, 279; community life as sub- 
stitute for wartime projects, 170; con- 
fusion of objectives, 39-40; difficulties 
in teaching to live together, 93-94; 
economic and civic improvement aspects, 
55-58; essentials for teaching living to- 
gether, 101-105; evaluation, 41-42; evi- 


dence necessary for appraisal, 275-76; 
improvement based on teaching im- 
provement, 125-45; interpreting and re- 
porting evidence of effectiveness, 277- 
79; lay support, 260-61; making world 
safer for differences, 197-98; organiza- 
tion principles, 59-60; pupil participa- 
tion as measure of effectiveness, 65; 
purpose and areas of effort, 48-50; pur- 
Pose of appraisal, 267-69; reflection in 
community life, 177-95; reorientation, 
207-11; shift in aims thru community- 
first idea, 44; special interest activities, 
164-65; state coordination in balancing, 
254-56; teacher-pupil planning, 132. See 
also Curriculum, 

Schools: administration thru experi- 
ments in democratic procedure, 207-11; 
administrative change difficulties, 133- 
35; advisory council, 216; agency for 
spread of democracy, 150-51; appraisal 
of effectiveness, 263-80; appraisal of ef- 
fectiveness, references on, 286; appro- 
priation requirement, 8; authoritarian- 
ism as obstacle to cooperation, 158-59; 
aviation project for community study, 
206-207; center of community activity, 
50-55; central purpose, 48-50; changes 
based on changes in people, 125-26; 
changes resulting from cooperative ac- 
tion, 177-95; citizen group cooperation, 
203-205; city systems under cooperative 
action, 197-219; committee work on 
problems, 161-62; community activity 
Possibilities, 53-54; community-building 
agency, 52-54; community group activi- 
ties, 169-70; community improvement 
work, 172, 173; community leadership 
agency, 54-55; community-moving 
agency, 51; community participation in 
Oakland, California, 199-200; commu- 
nity participation in Oklahoma City, 
200; community responsibilities, 50-56 ; 
community service agency, 55; commu- 
nity treatment agency, 51-52; conference 
days with parents, 167; contribution to 
cooperative thinking, 150-51; coopera- 
tion difficulties, 156-59; cooperation in 
Washington County, Maryland, 177-95; 
democratic Procedures thru instruction 
and learning, 211-19; development of 
cooperation, 156-73 ; development of in- 
dividual abilities, 58-59; development 
of individual competence, 57; duty to 
Society, 44; economic and social prob- 
Jems, 62-63; equalization fund, 248; 
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faculty meeting in Washington County, 
Maryland, 187-88; failure in provision 
for underprivileged, 107-108; fostering 
of national goodwill proposals, 92-101; 
friendliness obstacles, 99; functional ap- 
praisal, 269-73; functions of, 6, 50-51, 
56, 263-64; group cooperative meetings, 
161; group life betterment, 60-62; group 
loyalty guidance, 60-62; handling con- 
troversial issues, 165; health guidance, 
66; home visitation in Washington 
County, Maryland, 186; home visitation 
provision, 167-68; improvement of 
American life, 58-59; improvement of 
conditions contributing to health, 66-67 ; 
instructional planning, 216; instructional 
program, 211-13; interest in individual 
differences, 59; internal organization, 
215-16; interpretation of postwar issues, 
5; intrafaculty cooperation, 160-63 ; list- 
ing of local barriers as goals, 68-69; 
mapping community, 205; mental char- 
acteristic differences, 75-76; metropoli- 
tan systems under cooperative action, 
221-45; middle-class culture values, 73; 
misuse in Germany, 150; need of com- 
mon purpose, 40-41; news writing co- 
operative opportunities, 164; parent- 
teacher meetings to consider problems, 
188-90; personal character differences 
of pupils, 76-79; place in American 
social structure, 75; planning commu- 
nity activities, 199-200; postwar crisis, 
5; postwar problem study, 170; postwar 
requirements, 8; product of individual 
pupil competence, 60; provision of 
friendly environment, 96-101; public 
agency cooperation, 201-203; pupil aid 
in accomplishment of developmental 
tasks, 81; purpose and function, 39-69; 
purpose and function, references on, 
281-82; records of cooperative progress, 
185; responsibilities of individual, 52; 
schoolhouse planning by state, 258-60; 
schoolrooms needed, 71; size of classes 
in Washington County, Maryland, 179; 
small systems under cooperative action, 
177-95; social character differences, 72- 
75; social class and culture attitudes, 72- 
73; social health responsibility, 51-52; 
social mobility for ethnic groups, 75; 
social mobility for underprivileged, 74; 
social problems for pupil-parent cooper- 
ation, 168; special interest activities, 
164-65; state appropriations for, 248- 
49; state control threat, 249-50; state 


opportunities, 247-61; strengthening of 
community life, 49; sympathetic teacher- 
pupil atmosphere, 266; teacher deficit, 
8; teaching materials appraisal by state, 
252-54; training for citizenship, 62; 
training in leadership, 62; trends in met- 
ropolitan areas, 222-29; understanding 
of personal problems, 57-58; unifying 
American life thru culture transmission 
to pupils, 68; use by public, 55; youth 
councils, 169. See also Community 
school idea; Elementary schools; Sec- 
ondary schools. 

Secondary schools: agency for spread 
of democracy, 151, 159; Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, training program, 121-23; 
differentiation of curriculum, 85-86; 
examples in democratic cooperation, 
159-73; opportunity for work experi- 
ence, 114-21; presentation of middle- 
class attitudes, 85-86; pupil-community 
cooperative projects, 172; realization of 
pupil expectations, 77-79; social living 
program, 99-100. 

Social groups: cooperative interests, 
147-48; equalization of opportunity. 
249. É 

Social organization and action: after- 
school social problems, 168; democratic 
cooperation basic to, 147-50; develop- 
ment of school cooperation, 156-73; 
principles of, 147-75; private enterprise 
responsibility, 147-49; references on 
284; school contribution to, 150-56; 
social outcomes of cooperation, 173-75. 

Superintendent: community responsi- 
bility, 229; curriculum improvement 
based on teaching improvement, 125- 
35; publicity of board meeting agenda. 
173; responsibility in community school 
idea, 229; role in community school 
idea, 241-42. See also Administrators. 

Teachers: acceptance of new ideas, 132- 
35; acceptance of new tasks, 136; ac- 
quiring new values, 133-35; child 
knowledge sources, 83; clarification of 
purposes, 131-35; committee work on 
problems, 161-62; cooperative atmos- 
phere, 136-37; cooperative work with 
pupils, 163-67; development of new 
skills, 125-26; district meetings for eval- 
uating skills, 218; education study by 
state, 257-58; effectiveness in new ideas. 
137; encouragement thru visiting expert, 
140-42; exchange for better understand. 
ing, 218-19; flexibility in group work, 
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136; freedom of action under democratic 
administration, 157-58; goals as a be- 
havior directive, 132; gradual modifica- 
tion of curriculum, 144; graduate study 
center, 217-18; help in developmental 
tasks, 81; identifying learning difficul- 
ties, 135-37; improvement by workshop 
method, 140; increasing demand for, 71; 
in-service training program, 135-36, 139, 
255; intrafaculty cooperation, 160-63; 
learning experiences needed for curricu- 
lum changes, 137-38; literary helps for 
curriculum improvement, 138-39; men- 
tal hygiene problems, 162; motivation 
directives, 143; number needed, 8; pre- 
service activity, 217; preservice prepa- 
ration, 256-58; professional enrichment, 
217-18; provision of friendly school en- 
vironment, 96-101; psychological learn- 
ing factors, 125-45; salary considera- 
tions, 180; sponsorship of special interest 
activities, 164-65; testing experimental 
ideas, 142; turnover in Washington 
County, Maryland, 180; understanding 
of community, 83-84; understanding of 
pupils, 82-83; use of problem-centered 
group, 64, 65; value-aversion system of 
learning, 132; visiting schools for cur- 
riculum improvement, 139. 

Technical skills: atomic power im- 
plications, 45-46; educational challenge 
of army and civilian life, 34-35; increas- 
ing for world peace, 36; index to na- 
tional income level, 25; relation to edu- 
cation, 32. 

Unemployment: consumer-labor re- 
sponsibility, 21;  freedom-of-choice 
problem, 19-20; modern machine rela- 
tionship, 19; moral responsibility of 
capital, 20-21; purchasing power and 
output relationship, 21-22; relation to 
capital, 19; solutions for, 18-20; solving 
thru atomic power developments, 23; 
solving thru group responsibility, 20. 

Vocational education: farm machinery 
repair class, 186-87; in McIntosh School, 
Florida, 108-13; in New York City 
schools, 231-32; work principle for 
guidance of youth, 53. 

Work experience: Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, food service, 121-23; for junior 
high-school children, 114-18; for senior 
high-school pupils, 118-21; in McIntosh 
School, Florida, 108-13; program ad- 
ministration, 123. 


Workshop: curriculum revision thru, 
140; for special problems, 218. 
World: armament race peril, 17; atomic 
power technological implications, 5-46; 
challenge of atomic power, 12; civiliza- 
tion thru ideology of moral force, 46; 
clash of ideologies, 46-47; communal 
entity, 44; crisis, references on, 281; 
crisis resulting from changing concepts, 
9-15; cultural traits needed, 47; destruc- 
tion threats, 9-11; economic balance 
thru cooperation, 21-23; economic op- 
portunity, 18-23; economic welfare and 
standard of living, 35; education to 
learn to live together, 91-105; foreign 
trade and education relationships, 35; 
functions and qualities of living, 214-15; 
human relationships and education, 42- 
43; improvement thru community co- 
operation, 91-92; improvement “thru 
education, 39; learning to live together, 
references, 282; moral crisis, 12-14; op- 
portunity in right use of atomic power, 
11-12; opportunity, references on, 281; 
opportunity thru world organization, 
17-23; peace and technical competence, 
36; problems related to community 
problems, 198-99; realities and educa- 
tional implications, 44-48; safety thru 
understanding of differences, 197-98; 
spread of ideology of human worth 46; 
transition problems, 9-11; unemplo E 
ment problems, 18-23; unity thru a 
cation, 67; warfare crises of Past, 10-11; 
work relationships, 214-15, , i 
Youth: activities in com i y 
adult respect for, 172; a a 
terest in, 54; contribution to communit: 
organization, 172; council prablema, 
169; expectations realization, 77-79; 
getting along with others in business, 
174; juvenile delin ; 


105; learning to live 
282; learning to w 
as function of sch 
thru home and ¢ 
166-67; place in i 
213; self-direction 
others, 151; 
89; today 


ork, 107-23; needs 


mmunity-group 


participation, 173-74; war effort con 


tribution, 169-70, 


